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ALEXANDER THE GREAT, KING OF MACEDON, 102-163.—Claimed 
to be 38th in descent from Hercules, ro2 ; born July 6, 354 3.C.— 
temple of Diana at Ephesus burned that night, 104 ; was fair in 
complexion, with a tinge of red, warm in temperament, inclined to 
drink, subject to passion, his head turned a little to one side, and 
eagle-eyed, 104 ; asked torun at the Olympian games—“ he would, 
it ki Tun against him,” ros; Leonidas, his preceptor, 105 ; 
“ my father (Philip) will go on conquering till there is nothing left 
for me to do,” 105 ; Bucephalus, the war steed, offered for £261 
no one could mount him, Alexander rode him, “ seek another 
kingdom, my son,” said Philip, “ that may be worthy of thy abilities, 
for Macedonia is too small for thee,” 106 ; Aristotle, his tutor, 107 ; 
he loved Polite learning, and was a man of extensive reading, 107 ; 
the Iliad he thought a portable treasure of military knowledge, 107 i 
his father in Asia, he is left regent at 16, 108 ; founded a town an 
called it Alexandropolis, 108 ; fought in the battle of Cheronasa, and 
first broke the array of the sacred band of Thebes, 108; home 

warrel with his father, who soon after falls by the hand of 
usanias, 109 ; at 20 mounts the throne, and finds all in tumult in 
Macedon, 110 ; reduces and razes Thebes to the ground, 6000 fell 
in battle, 30,000 sold as slaves, but from all punishment he 
excepted the descendants of Pindar, r11 ; elected by the Greeks as 
captain-general in the war they resolved to wage in Asia, against 
Darius, 112 ; seeing Diogenes lying in the sun, he enquired if there 
was anything he could serve him in. Only stand a little out of my 
sunshine, said Diogenes, while his courtiers ridiculed the philo- 
sopher. “He said, if J were not Alexander, I should wish to be 
Diogenes 112; the oracle of Delphi said, My son, thou art 
invincible—he replied, that was the very oracle he desired, 112; 
the force he led against Darius, t12 ; he reserved HOPE for himself, 
112; at [ium he offered libations to the heroes, anointed himself 
upon Achilles’ tomb with oil, and ran round it with his friends, 
naked, as was the custom, 113; finds the forces of Da osted 
on banks of the Granicus, 113 ; forced the passage, distit d by 
‘ler, crest, and plume of white feathers, 114; result of the 
victory, 114; passage of the Pamphylian sea, 11§ ; cutting of the 
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Gordian knot, 116 Darius has 600,000 men at Susa, 116 ; bathing 
in the Cydnus, catches cold, sickens, in danger, but bravely trusts 
in his physician, 117 ; battle of Issus, 110,000 Asiatics slain, tent of 
Darius taken, his mother, wives, etc., generously dealt with, 117 ; the 
bath, etc., of Darius—“ this then, it seems, it wasto be a king,” 118 ; 
“what eyesores these Persian women are” he declared, 1193 
offered the cooks of Darius, declared he had been supplied with 
better, @ march before day to dress his dinner, and a light dinner 
to ‘hia supper, 118 ; he passed 2 great deal of his time at 
table, but rather in talking than in drinking, 118; when business 
called he was not to be detained by wine, or sleep, or plgasure, 118 ; 
as soon as he rose he sacrificed to the gods, “his dinner, 
sitting, the day, when not on the » he spent in hunting, 
deciding the differences among his troops, or in reading and writ- 
ing, 119; sometimes he diverted himself with fowling and fox-hunt- 
ing, 139; it was late in the evening when he took his supper, and 
then he ate in a recumbent position, he was very attentive to his 
guests at table, his conversation was very agreeable, his only fault 
was the display of the troublesome vanity of the soldier, 121 ; there 
was a magnificence at his table, the expense rose with his fortune. 
till it came to 40,000 drachme for one entertainment, and he did 
not suffer those who entertained him to exceed that sum, 1213 
beseiged Tyre for seven months, 122 ; in danver on a march over 
Antitibanus, 122 ; march to Syria, and capture of Gaza, his present 
to Leonidas, 123 ; found, the city of Alexindria, 123; visits the 
temple of iter Ammon, his all-yed father, 124; wounded with 
an arrow, and in torture, my friends this is blood, and not the tchor 
which blest immortals shed, 125; offered terms by Darius, Par- 
menio advises acceptance, “lf J were Alexander I would accept 
them, “ So would 1,? replicd he, “ 2f Z were Parmenio,” 126; was 
fas mild in the use of his victories as he was terrible in battle, 127; 
the decisive battle o! Arbela, Oct. 1, B.C. 325, 128; offered sacti- 
fice to FEAR, 128; slept the night before sounder than usual, 
129; Aristander the soothsayer rode beside him, 130; bravery 
and danger of Darius, 131 treasure found at Susa, 133; Thais, 
the courtesan, tempts him to fire the palaces—soon repented 
of, 135 ; had a gracious manner, and was munificent, 135 ; Anti- 
pater sent him heavy complaints against Olympias, repl 
one tear of @ mother can blot oxt a thousand complaints, 
135 ; found nothing more servile than a life of pleasure, or more 

rincely than a life of toil, 136; Darius seized and murdered by 

essus, who is punished by Alexander, 138; gare the body a 
royal funeral, embalmed it, and sent it to his mother, 139; on the 
Caspian, 139; in Parthia, there assumes Barbarian robes, 139} 
marries Roxana, 141 ; Hephastion and Craterus his favourites, 141 } 
Philotas, son of Parmenio, dies, 142; his father also becomes ter- 
rible to his foes, 143; slays his friend Clitus, his remc 1455 
marches for India, destroys his baggage, 148; at Nysa, “ a 
wretch am I that I did not learn to swim,” said he, 149; on the 
Hydaspes, meets Porus, 151 ; “ My Athenian frimds, what dangers 
d undergo, to have you the heralds of my fame? 151 5 Bucephalus 
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s 
wounded, dies, is buried, 152; his trosps decline to Eo further, 1525 
desires *0 see the ocea, 153 ; in danger from “he Malh, 153 ; Hacchae 
nalian-like procession of the retiring army, 156 ; visits the tom’ of 
Cyrus the Great, an 1 reads on i, ENVY Mf NOT THE LITTLE EARTH 
THAT COVERS MY BODY, 157; the fatal drinking bout, 158; marries 
his friends to Persian Indies, 158 ; pleased with appearance of the 


30,900 ‘be had placed in military training, 158 ; enacts thatthe 
children of those who had lost their lives in his service should have 


their father’s pay continued to them, 160; death of Hey tion— 
his physician crucified, 160; omens against entering Babylon, 1605 
“« Aristotlas sophisms,” said he, “ make equally for either side of the 
question,” 161 ; violence of his conduct—given over to superstition 
—though the disbelief of religion and contempt of things divine is a 
great euil, yet superstition is @ greater, 161; in a convivial mood 
he drank all that night and the next day, till he found a fever coming 
upon him, 161 ; the incidents of his death (st, 33), 162. 








ARATUS OF SICYON, FOUNDER OF THE ACTZAN LEAGUE, 239° 
273.—His father killed, and (cet. 7) he escapes to Argos, 240; lus 
life-long hatred of tyrants, 241 ; (et. 20) formed a party to recover 
Sicyon, 24 ; takes it, the tyrant escapes, 242; forms the Achman 
league, the terms thereof, 244; the ae of Greece while harmony 
prevails among her cities, and she has 2 good general to lead her 
armies, 245 ; in gaining & point by stratagem, in surprising cities 
and tyrants, there could not be an abler man, 245 ; receives 25 
talents from the king of Egypt, and spent all pon his fellow: 
citizens, 246 ; voyage to Egypt, 246 ; Sicyon famed for painters— 
Aratus sold them, 246; plans recovery of the citadel of Corinth, 
248 ; appointed general each second year, but he always was chief, 
253; laws of the Achzan states, 254; vain attempt to liberate 
Argos, 254 ; Megalopolis taken, 257 ; each places his helmet on it to 
mark his prize, 258; has a strong desire to serve Athens, 259; 
defeated by Cleomenes, 261; he had conducted the Achman league 
33 yearn had been the first man in Greece, but was now abardoned 
and persecuted, 265; allied with Antigonus, 267 ; Mantinea de- 
stroyed, 267 ; anticipates his commission, and is fined for so doing, 
269 ; foul character of Philip, 270 ; betrayed by him, 270 ; and falls 
@ victim to the slow poison administered to him by Philip, 271. 


CLEOMENES, THE LasT KiNG OF SPARTA, 303-328—Son of 
Leonidas, married Agiatis, widow of King Agis, 303; in beauty, 
temper, and conduct she was superior to ali the women of Greece, 
304 ; be was ambitious of glory, and had a native greatness of mind, 
304; nature had disposed him to temperance and simplicity of 
manners as much as Agis, but he had not bis calmness and mode- 
ration, 304 ; he was not satisfied with the prevailing manners and 
customs of Sparta, 304 ; despised by Aratus as a young man without 
experience, 303 ; sent by the Ephori to seize Athenzum, one of the 
keys of Laconia, 305 ; Aratus, with 23,000, dares not meet him with 
his 5e000—* We m inquire the number of cur enemies,” said he, 
“but the place where they could be found,” 306 ; his mother, Crate, 





i made, w shen Sata woul oat bare Fe the empire of 
reece, 307 5 iphori destroyed, 3 when ‘hori entered 
- on office they er to ople should shave the 
upper lip and be obedient to the es pests of Lacedse- 
mon were “luxury, sperduous expense debts, ae and those more 
ancient and ; the land was divided, 310; 
4000 foot ‘and taught the use of the two-handed pike instead 
of the javelin, and to hold their shields by a handle, and not by a 
ting as before, 310; made his brother Euclidas parfier in the 
throne—the only time the Spartans had two kings of the same 
family, 310; among the Grecian and royal bis was the only 
one which had not a train of players, jugglers, singers, and dancers 
of both sexes, no intemperance or balfoonery, no public shows or 
feasts were seen in his camp, 311 j as a King he wes ever found in 
an ordinary habit, ready to meet his and enter into their 
business with the utmost care and lom, 311; his common 
Supper was short and truly Laconic, there were only couches for 
three people, but when he entertained ambassadors or strangers 
two more couches were added, the dishes were larger, the 
more generous—after supper a three-l stand was ee ging in, 
upon which was placed a brass bow) full of wine, two silver pots 
that held about 1% pints each, and a few cups of the same metal— 
such as were inclined to drink did so, but the cup was not pressed 
on any man—he entertained his company with his conversation, 
sometimes — Suestions, and sometimes telling stories, 311, 
difference with the Achzans ruined the affairs of Greece, 312 ; his 
successful operations, 315 ; death of Megistonus, his father-in-law, 
316; is repulsed at Ee 317 ; death of his excellent wife, 31 
Ptolemy of Egypt offers him ‘ald, 317 ; enfranchises such of the 
Helots as cole ‘pay § Attic minz for their liberty, and arms 2000 
such in the Spartan manner, 318 ; captures Meg: is, and sends 
the statues and pictures to Sparta, 318; he first called money the 
sinews of war, 320; is totally defeated by Antigonus at Sallasia, 
321; sees his brother Euclidas surrounded, when he cried up Thou 
art lost, my dear brother, thou art lost,” 322; of 6000 
in the action, not 200 were saved, 322; ‘when he reached Spares, 
he advised them to surrender to Antigonus, 323 ; then proceeded 
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Sayre Pease tolemy, 323 5 ived 24 talepts for his support, 
fold Ptolemy dying, women rule the court of his successor, 
“the Greeks are lected, 3245 * beating a drum with his 
royal hands about the "—occupies the king of Egypt, 

324; Cleomenes is feared as a lion among a fiock of sheep, 324, 
rested, confined, escapes ‘escapes with 13 friends! who agree to die by the 
‘each other, 325 ; his mother, Cratesiclea, is killed, calling 
sadly, “O my ‘whither are you gone?” and the last duties 
are nobly discharged by the wife of Panteus, a Spartan matron, 
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who fell tke a heroine, showing that “it is impossible for fortune 
to conquer virtue,” 328 


DEMETRIUS, TYRANT OF MACEDON, KING OF ATHENS, 205-239.— 
Son of Antigonus, though tall was not equal in size to his father, 
‘but his beauty and mien were inimitable, 206; in his hours of 
‘eisure an agreeable companion, at his table, as in species of 
untertainment, of all princes the most delitate, and yet, when 
business called, nothing could equal his study, his diligence, and 
despatch, 206 ; his affection for his father, the greatest and oldest 
Ba sucgessors of Alexander, was great, as was his respect for 
his moth, 207; he saved the life of Mithridates, his friend 
and companion, 207; his father sent him (et. 22), in com- 
mand of an army against Ptolemy, who defeated him at Gaza, 
208; soon after he defeated Cilles, Ptolemy’s general, 208 ; 
goes against the Nabatharan Arabs and Seleucus in Mesopotamia, 
208 ; his father and he resolve to aid Athens as the of Greece, 
the watch tower of the world, from whence the torch of their glory 
would blaze over the earth, 209 ; arrives at Athens, promising to 
reinstate them in their liberties, and expel the hostile garrison, 309 3 
took Megara, and there found Stilpo, the Philosopher, whom he 
asked “if aught had been taken from him?” “No,” replied he, 
“*] found none that wanted to steal my know! ”-—On leaving 
him he said, “Stilpo, J leave yon entirely free.” “True,” was the 
reply, you have not left a slave among us,” 210; the Athenian 
democracy, restored to power, give the titles of King to Antigonus 

t 


and Demetrius, and honoured the appellation of their 


protectors, 01 their portraits to be wrought in the hol; 
ged with those part gods, 211; marries Eurydice, a ae. 
scendant of Miltiades, and widow of the king of Cyrene, 213; he 
had before married Phila, the widow of Craterus, but he was more 
infamous for his licentious excesses than any other prince of his 
time, 213 ; defeats, at Cyprus, Menelaus, the brother of Ptolemy, 
and the victory was important, 213; among the captives was the 
celebrated Lamia, who, old a8 she was, enslaved him, 3145 the 
people now, for irst time, proclaimed Antigonus and Deme- 
trius kings, who immediately assumed the diadems, 214; he one 
while gave himself up entirely to pleasure, and another while to 
business, he did not intermix them, 216; there was something 
peculiarly great in the construction of his ships and engines, and 
took an unwearied pleasure in the inventing of new ones, for he 
was ingenious in the speculative part of mechanics, 216; descrip- 
tion of his Helepoles, 217 ; bis coats of mail and their cost, 217 
sails ta succour the Athenians, 218; the Athenians decree that 
iriaioceres te might eae and should pe accounted holy in 
Tespect gods, ans in respect of men,” 319; marries 
Deldamia, the sister of Pyrrhus, 219; there were no women actors 
on the stage, men in female dresses performed their parts, 220; the 
hostile armies on the eve of the battle of Ipsus—fatal to Antigonus 
and his son, 222; evil omens precede it, 222; defeated, he is 
rejected at Athens, 223; his fortunes revive, and Seleucus marries 
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his daughter Stratonice, 224; the meeting with Seleucus, 224, 
maxims of Plato, “that the man who would be happy should not 
study to enlarge his estate, but to contract his desires, for he who 
does not restrain his avarice must be for ever poor,” 225 ; the 
famine at Athens, 225 ; Epicurus then supported himself and’ dis- 
ciples with beans, which he shared with and counted out to them 
daily, 226 ; is kind to starving people, 226; defeats the Lacedw- 
monians at Mantinea, and again near Sparta, and was almost 
master ofa town which had “never been taken before,” 226; had 
a narrow escape from assassination, himself destroying the- plotter, 
227; declared king of, and enters, Macedonia, 228 ; Antiochus, son 
of Seleucus, falls violently in love with Stratonice, his mother-in- 
jaw, the symptoms of such love, according to Sappho, 228 ; to save 
the'son the father yields up his wife, and they are married, 229 ; 
Thebes taken, and {wice so within ten years of being rebuilt, 229; 
lays waste Epirus, 230; meets Pyrrhus in action, is defeated, and 
foses the kingdom of Macedon, the soldiers preferring his rival, 
931 5 he did always appear as a theatrical king, not only affecting 
® superfluity of ornament in wearing a double diadem, and a roll of 
purple interwoven with gold, but he had his shoes made of cloth of 
gold, with soles of fine purple, 231 his luxucious and dissolute man- 
der of life, and the difficulty of access to him, disobliged his subjects, 
2313; Philip of Macedon, being importuned by an old woman, replied 
“he was not at leisure,”—" Then,” cried she, “ you should not bea 
king,” the king, struck with this remark, returned to his palace and 
heard all suitors, beginning with the old woman, 231 ; no man 

his time ever had a galley of 15 or 16 Yanks of oars, 232 ; after his 
time Ptolemy Philopater built one of 40 banks, length Sect, 
depth 84 feet, 400 marines, rowers 4,000, on deck 3,000 soldiers, but 
it was calculated more for show than for use, 333 j the ships of 
Demetrius were magnificent in construction, equally fit for fi hing, 
admirable for their size, and still more so for the swiftness of their 
motion, 232 ; preparing for the invasion of Asia ‘ne found himself 
surrounded ‘with war at home, 232; the soldiers had been 
accustomed to think “ the best man in the field the most worthy of 
the crown,” and he was deserted for Pyrrhus, 233; he fled to Cas- 
sandra, where his wife Phila was, and she, seeing bim so fallen in 
fortune, took poison, 233 3 ye his glory bioke out again, and shone 
with new splendour, 234; he sailed for Asia, and was received by 
Euridice, a sister of Phila, who gave him her daughter Ptolemais 
in marriage, 234 ; is hunted by Agathoctes, whom he bafifes, 234 ; 
appeals to Seleucus, who helps him, 235 ; finds himself like a wild 
beast in the toils, 235 ; fights on with varied success, 236 ; in despair 
draws his sword to kill himself, but is prevented, and at Jast sur- 
renders to Seleucus, 237; is magnificently treated, 237 ; took to 
drinking and play, 237 ; after three years’ confinement in the Cher- 
sonesus, fell into a distemper and died, xt. 54, his funeral, 238, 


DenostsaNnes, THE GREAT ORATOR OF GREECE, 82-102— 
He was born in “the famous city of Athens,” 82 ; “ perhaps the pre- 
cept ‘know thyself’ would not be considered as divine if every man 
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could easily reduce it to practice,” 82; like Cicero he was taken 
by his enemies, and expired the same hour with the liberties of his 
country, 83; his father, a sword cutler, died when he was seven 
rs old, and his guardians dealt ilt with the large estate left him, 

13; his mother did not choose that he should be put to laborious 
exercises on account of the weakness and delicacy of his frame, 
84; his temperament was morose, 84; the first urator he head 
plead was Callistratus, whose abilities were admired, and whose 
success fired him with emulation, 84; he studied under Plato, 85 ; 
when his minority expired (xt, 18) he called his guardians to 
account at ew, 85; he gained his case, but recovered little of his 
fortune, 85; yet having tasted the honour and power that go 
in the train of eloquence he attempted to speak in public debates, 
85 ; by advice of his physicians he applied himself to running tll 
he had gained such excellent health and breath that he tricd for the 
crown at the public gaines, 85; in his first address to the public 
he was laughed at and interrupted, as he had a weakness and a 
stammering in his voice, and a want of breath, 85 ; on quitting the 
assembly a friend found him wandering in a dejected conchtion in 
tac Pireus, who said, * You have a manner of speaking very like 
that of Pericles, and yet you lose yourself out of mere timidity and 
cowardice,” 85; again, when his speeches had been ill received, 
and he was going home with his head covered, and in th 
test distress, Satyrus, the player, met him, to whom 
lamented that though tthe was the most laborious of all the 
orators, and had almost sacrificed his health to that application, 
vet he could gain no favour with the people, but drunken 
seamen and other unlettered ms were heard, and kept 
the rostrum, while he was entirely disregarded,”—‘ Repeat to 
me some speech in Euripides or Sophocles,” said the player— 
when done, Satyrus pronounced the same speech, but with such 
propriety of action, ete., that he now understood well how much 
grace and dignity action adds to the best oration—upon this he 
built himself a subterranean study whicn remains to our time, 86 ; 
thither he repaired every azy to form his action and exercise his 
voice, and he would often stay there for two or three months 
together, shaving one side of his head, that the appearing so might 
keep him from going abroad, 86; when he did meet friends, be 
would take something that passed in conversation for a subject 
to exercise himself upon ; would repeat the matter in order as it 
passed, together with the arguments for and against it, 86; the 
substance of his speeches he committed to memory, reduced them 
to regular sentences and periods, altering and correcting and giving 
new forms of expression ; hence it was concluded that he was not 
a man of much genius; and that all his eloquence was the effect of 
labour, 86; he was seldom heard to speak anything extempore, 
though often called upon to speak to the point debated, he was 
ridiculed and told that “his arguments smelled of the lamp,” 86; 


he wrois the whole ‘of bis. orutions. sad. deciated the coming 
Prepared to the rostrum was a mark of respect for the people, 87; 
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he did not take Pericles entirely for his model, he only adopted 
his action and delivery, and his resolytion not to make a practice 
of speaking from a sudden impulse, 87 ; of the orators he was the 
greatest, but Phocion was the more powerful speaker, because he 
compressed a great deal of sense in a few words, 88 ; the hesitation 
and stammering of his tongue he corrected by practising to speak 
with pebbles in his mouth, and ae strengthened his voice by run- 
ning or walking up hill, and pronouncing some passage in an ora- 
tion, or a poem, during the difficulty of breathing which that caused, 
had a looking-glass in his house, before which he used to declaim— 
and adjust all his actions, 88; in his written oratiogs, there wae 
something extremely cutting and severe, but in his reparters there 
was also something of humour, 89; at 32 years of age be had 
altained no name or power in the administration, 89; he was 
vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his icsentments, 89} 
his Phillippics, orations against Philip, were admired in Greece, and 
by the King of Persia, 8 ; he was never a timeserver either in 
his word or actions ; the key of politics which he first touched, he 
kept to without variation, 90; but he had neither the courage that 
could be trusted in the field, nor was he sufficiently fortified against 
the impression of money, 90; he excelled all the orators of his 
time, except Phocion, in his life and conversation, go; he told the 
people the boldest truths, opposed their inclinations and corrected. 
their errors with the greatest spirit and freedom, 90; Philip of 
Macedon claimed credit for eloquence, beauty, end even for being 
able to drink heavily ; Demosthenes said, the first was the Property 
of a sophist, the second of a woman, the third of a Sponges and not 
one of them could do an: credit toa king, 92 ;.in battle he performed 
nothing worthy of the glorious things he had spoken, He quitted 
his post, he threw away his he fied in the most infamous 
manner, 94; he rebuilt the walis of Athens at his own expense, 96 ; 
from Harpaius, treasurer of Alexander, he took a cup as a bribe, 
97 ;. is exiled tor that, 98; when fleeing, he declared that “if two 
roads had been shown him at first, the one leading to the rostrum 
and the business of the assembly, and the other to certain destruc- 
tion, and he could have forsecn the evils that awaited him in the 
political walk, the fears, the envy, the calumny, and contention, he 
would have chosen that road which led to immediate death, 98; 
the people of Athens voted for his recal, 99 ; but he did not long 
enjoy his return—the aftairs of Greece soon went to ruin, 99; he 
retired from the city, and was condemned to death, 99; took 
sanctuary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria ; but is followed by 
Achias, the eile hunter, 100; claims alittie time to send orders to 

is family, 100 ; retired, poison prepared, uncovered 
his face, looked on Archias, and died, ror, 














DION, THE PATRIOTIC PRINCE OF SYRACUSE, 26-56.—He was 
brother of Aristomache, queen of Dionysius the elder, 27 ; was the 
most distinguished of the scholars Plato had in Syracuse; and to 
the fertility of his genius, and the excellence of his disposition, he 
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deports Plato to Egina, when he was sold for twenty pounds, 28%, 
Dionysius desired a sleeping dose, and got one he waked from no 
more, 28; Dion is unpopular in the court of Dionysius the younger, 
29; that ‘prince would continue the scene of intoxication for 90 
days without intermission, when no sober person was admitted to 
his court—all was buffoonery, revel, and riot, 29; bls vity of 
manners the courtiers called pride—his frecdfom of speech insolence 
—his declining to join in their licentiousness, contempt, 29; Plato 
is sent for from Athens, 31 ; the aj nts of the palace become 
like so magy schools, 32; but Dion Lecomes suspected by the 
tyrant, and’ is shipped of to Italy, 32; he was little interior in 
wealth to the king, 33; he lived at Athens with Callipus, 33; 
his behaviour was modest, discreet, and manly ; and his discourses 
were learned and ingenious, 34; the tyrant confiscated his estate, 
‘urged by his friends to return to Sicily, 343 Plato visits 
ily a third time, 35 ; Arete, wite of Dion, compelicd to marry 
another, 36; noble conduct of Theste, sister of the tyrant, 36; 
declares himself the enemy of Dionysius, and prepares to assail 
him, 37; lands in Sicily, the tyrant absent in Italy, 39; spies “a 
set of wretches, hated of gods and men,” 40; enters Syracuse and 
proclaims it free, 40 ; as he passed through the streets, the people 
brepared their victims on tables placed before the doors, scattered 
wers on his bead, and offered up prayers to him as to their 
tutelar deity, 40; made pretor of Syracuse, 41 ; Dionysius re- 
turns from italy and enters the citadel from the sea, 41; the 
battle, 42; Heraclides the admiral made his colleague, 43 ; who 
courts the peoole, 43; the tyrant, leaving his son in command, 
escapes from the citadel, 45; division of the land proposed by 
Heraclides, 46 ; Dion’s men tamy with, but prove faithful to 
him, 46 5 the recent recovery of their liberty made the Syracusans 
insolent, and they held their very commanders as their servile 
dependants, 47 ; the city is lost by the people and saved for them 
by Dion, 48; the citadel evacuated, 52; meeting with his wife 
Arete, 52; Heraclides mutdered, 53; Callippus intrigues to sup- 
plant him, 54 ; takes the great oath as to his loyalty, 55 ; of Athens 
its good men are the best, its bad men the worst, 55. 














EUMENES, SECRETARY OF ALEXANDER AND DRAVE, 163-180. 
—When a lad he won the favour of Philip of Macedon, 163; and 
earned the reputation of being equal in capacity to any of the 
officers of Alexander, to whom he was principal sezretary, 163 
applied to for joo talents by Alexander, declares he hs but 100; 
‘hus tent is burned down, and metal of 1000 talents is found, 164: 
in the quarrels which arose, after his death, among the friends and 
generals ot deane, = ohonia snd the 4 the division ofthe 

winces, Cappadocia, Pay i the Sca of Pontus fell 10 
in, 165 ; Cleopatra, sister of Alexander, offered him her hand, 165 ; 
be has erful enemies, 166 ; Craterus from Macedonia advances 

i ity 167 ; he falls in battle, 168 ; fierce combat with Neop- 
themas, 169; to pay his army be sold them all the farms and 
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castles in the country, together with the people and the cattle that 
‘were upon them, 170 ; he lost 2 battle to Antigonus, being betrayed, 
but dic not suffer the traitor to escape—he hung him, 170 ; forced 
to wander from place to place, he finds refuge in his castle of Nora— 
Nora garrisoned, 171 ; when Antigonus claimed his submission, he 
replied, “ While I am master of my sword, I shall never think any 
man greater than myself,” 172 ; with the mean provisions in his fort 
he furn’shed a cheerful entertainment for his friends, whom he 
invited in their turns ; his countenance had nothing of a ferocious 
or war-worn turn, but was smooth and elegant, and the proportions 
of bis limbs were as if they had come from the chisel of ehe statuary; 
he was not eloquent, but soft and asive of speech, 172; how 
he exercised his garrison, 173; solicited by Olympias to come and 
tuke care of the son of Alexander, 173; the camp of the Mace- 
donians looked like a place af public reception for every species of 
intemperance, and the soldiers were courted for military appoint- 
ments, as the people are for their vote in a republic, 174 ; to secure 
support from his friends he borrows 40,000 crowns trom them, 174; 
defeats Antigonus, 175 ; the lustre of their golden armour glittering 
in the sun, the elephants with the towers upon their backs, and the 
purple vests which the cavalry of Antigonus used to wear when ad~ 
vancing to the contest, 175 ; he was sick, carried ina litter, but when 
his troops saw him they saluted him in the Macedonian language, 
clanked their arms, and with loud shouts challenged the enemy to 
advance, 175 ; Antigonus, seeing the excellent order of the army of 
Eumenes, stood still in silent adiniration, then spying the litter, he 
laughed aloud, as his manner was, and said, “ Yon litter is the 
thing that pitches the battle against us,” 176 ; a conspiracy formed 
to take him off, he said “he lived among a herd of savage beasts,” 
and made his will, 177; the "Argyraspides, his best troops, were 
bribed by Antigonus to deliver him alive to him, 178 ; watchin; 
their opportunity, they fell upon him, took away his sword, an 
bound his hands behind him with his own girdle, 178 ; he exclaimed, 
“Tam not conquered : I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined by 
my fellow-soldiers," 178; he was denied food, and when near his 
end an executioner was sent to despatch him, 179; the body was 
delivered to his friends, 179; of those wretches who betrayed 
him not one of them returned to Macedonia, all perished, Antigonus, 
their leader, being put in a silver coffin, buried alive, 180, 


PRUOPIDAS, THEBAN GENERAL AND COMPATRIOT OF EPAM- 
INONDAS, 1-26.—Sybarite opinions, 1; Homer leads out his 
warriors to battle always well armed, 1; the light-armed resemble 
the hand, the cavalry the feet, the infantry the breast, the general 
the head of the army, 1 32 good general should die an old man, 
2; Pelopidas compared with Marcellus, 2; was of an illustrious 
family in Thebes, 2 ; affluent, but not the slave of his wealth, 
2; gloried in plainness of dress, slenderness of diet—indefatig- 
able in labour, plain and open in conduct, 2; married into a 
noble family and had children, 2; in the battle at Mantinea he 
and Epaminondas locked their shields together, repulsed all, til! 
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A) 
having received seven wounds he fell—succour came and both 
were saved, 3: Thebes was faithful to Sparta throughout the 
ponnesian war, 3; the Cadmea—citadel of Thebes betrayed, 

4} with his fellow-exiles Pelopidas seeks to ~ecover it, an 
does so, 8; is elected general 93 the 5 an maxim 9; wan 
never out of employment, 10 ; the of re gave him fame, 
11; the sacred ‘of , 12; the Greeks then first taught 
that wherever the youths are ashamed of what is base, resolute in 
a good cause, and more inclined to avoid disgrace than danger— 
these are the men who are terrible to their enemies, 12; Gorgidas 
formed thegacred band, and Pelopidas constantly charged at their 
head, 13 ; when departing from the army he said to his wife, “ My 
dear, private persons are to be advised to take care of themselves, 
but those in a public character must take care of others,” 13; hia 
dream—on eve of the victories of Leuctra—n.c. 371, 14; the victim 
appears, 15; the contending forces—incidents of the battle~the 
slaughter between Greeks, greater than had ever been known 
before, 15; the envy of their -citizens shows itseli—Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas on their return from a glorious campaign are 
capitally tried—they had held their commands beyond their legal 
time—they were acquitted, 16 ; Thebes was now the only common- 
wealth in Greece that retained any remains of patriotism and com- 
Passion for the-injured and |, 18; Pelopidas is seized at 

harsalus, 19; recovered by Epaminondas, 20; sent ambassador 
to Persia, and bears himself well, 21; eclipse of the sun, 225 
sacrifices both his safety and his duty as a general to his passions— 
he sprang forward before his troops and tell on the field, 23; the 
Thebans, afflicted at his loss, deplore him as their father, their 
saviour, and instructor in all that was t and noble, 23; they 
crowd round the body, piled round it the spoils of the army, 
cut off their horses’ manes and their own hair, 24, 








PHILOPCEMEN, THE LAST OF THE GREEKS, 329-344.—He wns 
the last of many excellent generals, and Greece loved him as the 
child of her old age, 329 ; in visage homely, but for size and strength 
no man in Peloponnesus excelled him, 329; came to a house at 
Megara where the general of the Achceans was expected, and in 
his habits was ordinary—his hostess in haste preparing ‘supper, 
ber husband being out of the way, desired him to assist her; 
he threw off his cloak and began to cleave wood— What is 
the meaning of this?” said his host. “I am paying the fine of 
my deformity," was the reply, 330; ‘What fine hands and lege 
pou haves” said Flaminius, “ but then you have no belly,” 330; his 

isure he spent in the chase, or in til of the field; he had a 
fine estate 20 furlongs from the city of Megalopolis, to which he 
went every day after dinner and alter supper, and at night threw 
himself on an ordinary mattress ; inthe morning’ _se early and 
went to work along with his vine-dressers or ploughmen, after 
which he returned to town, and employed his time about the public 
offices, 330 ; he declared, the surest way not to touch what belongs 
to others is to take care of one’s own. 231 ; as to reading, he was 
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persuaded that learning might conduce to action, and not be con- 
sidered as a mere Mime and. a useless fund of talk, 3315 BO 
strove hard to defend Megalopolis when it was attacked by Cleo- 
menes, 330; his services in the field at Sellasia were such that 
Antigonus declared that, though a man, he had performed 
the office of an experienced 3 offered a commana by 
Antigonus, but declined it, as he id not bear to be under the 
direction of another, 333 ; serves in Crete, 333 ; in the battle of Lar- 
rissus, he, at 44, encountered and slew Demophantus, of the 
Elean horse, 333; remodels the manner of arming and fighting of the 
Achaan forces, 334; under him they became used to conquer, 335; 
defeats Machanidas, tyrant of S; 335; his oratioh at the Ne- 
mean games, 336 ; his troops follo him on the principle that he 
who excels should command, 337; everything in his character was 
t, 337 ; had an extreme aversion to idleness, and desired to keep 
is talents as a soldier and a general in constant practice, 337 ; held 
that skill in drawing up an army is the capital point in the art of 
war, 338; deals hardly with Sparta, 340; the orators of Greece 
incliried to the Roman interest, 341 ; general for eighth time, xt. 70, 
341 ; in the conflict on Evander’s hill, he is thrown from his horse, 
and made captive, 342; lodged in his Sangn0e, Dinocrates, ta 
forestall demand of his release, hands in a draught of hemlock, 
which, offered him by the executioner, be drinks, and dies, 343. 


PHOCION THE Goon, PATRIOT GENERAL OF ATHENS, 180-204. 
-He came to the helm when the commonwealth was no more 
than a wreck, 180 ; his virtues and those of Cato the younger were 
the same to the most minute particular, 180; their severity of 
manner was oqually tempered with humanity, and their valour 
with caution, 182 ; when very young he was under tuition of Plato, 
182; the Athenians never saw him either laugh, cry, make use of 
2 public bath, or put his hand from under his cloak when dressed to 
appear in pubtic, 182; when made merry of, because of his terrible 
brows, he said, “ This never gave you one hour of sorrow, but the 
laughter of those sneerers has cost their country many a tear,” 183 ; 
he used no flowers of rhetoric—his speeches were concise, com- 
manding, and severe, 183 ; in the sea-fight of Naxos he distinguished 
himself, 183 ; sent on a mission to the islands, 184 ; peace and tran- 
quillity were the great objects he always had in view ; yet he was 
engaged in more wars than any person of his own or of the pre- 
ceding times, 184; he was elected general 45 times without ever 
attending the election, 184; importuned to contribute to the cost of 
a public sacrifice, he bid them apply to the rich, adding, “1 should 
be ashamed to give you anything, and not to pay this man what I 
owe him,” 185; in a difference with the Bocotians, he said, “ Good 
people, Keep to the method in which you have the advantage ; and 
that is talking, net fighting ? 185 ; Demosthenes saying to him, “ The 
Athenian will certainly KIN thee, Phocion,” he answered, “They 
may kill me if they are mad ; but it will be you, if they are in their 
senses,” 186 ; Aristogiton, a public informer, was a noisy advocate 
for war, when the lists were making out of those who were to serve, 
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‘ 
appeared with his leg bound up, and @ crutch under his arm, 
Phocion called out to his secretary to put “ Aristogiton down as 4 
cripple and a coward,” 186 ; the unfortunate he was always ready 
to assist, and he pleaded even for his enemy if he were in dancer, 
187 ; saves Byzantium, 189; public barreters applied their whole 
time in the court of Heliaca, and made it their business to form 
impeachments, 189; received by Alexander, young king of Macedon, 
whom he advised, ‘if tranquillity were his object, to put an end to 
his wars ; if glory, to leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms 
against the barbarians,” 91 ; 100 talents were sent him by Alex- 
ander, as hegooked upon him as an honest and a good man—the 
gift refused—“ Let him permit me always to retain that character,” 
T9f 3 “The man who did not want such a sum of money was richer 
than be who could bestow it,” 192 ; advised the cit i 
have the sharpest sword, or ‘on good terms wil 
had,” 1943 ig tempted, but in vain, by Harpalus, 193 ; asked what 

od he had done his country, replied, “Dost thou think it nothing 
for the Athenians to be buried in the scpulchres of thcir ancestors?” 
194; to Leosthenes he said, “ Young man, your speeches are like 
cypress trecs, large and lofty, but withont fruit,” 194 ; when asked 
by the Athenians the proper time to go to war—“ When the young 
men keep within the bounds of propriety, the rich become liberal, 
and the orators forbear robbing the public,” 194 ; decreed that all 
not more than 60 years above the age of puberty should take five 
days’ provisions and follow him to the ficl—the order demurred at, 
he said, “ Docs this disturb You, when I, who am eighty years old, 
shall be at the head of you!” 195 ; “ Heavens, how many generals 
we have, and how few soldiers” 195 ; when Autipater wanted him 
to do something inconsistent with his probity, he said, “You can- 
not have me both for a friend and a fiatterer,” 11 fe the issue 
what it may,” said he, “I bad rather be found suffering than doing 
what is unjust,” 200; is seized, the citizens weeping, 202; yet 
some reviled him, one even spat in his face, 2043 his death by 
hemlock poison, 204; the people soon found how vigilant 2 
magistrate, how excellent a guardian of virtue and sobriety they 
had lost, erected his statue in brass, buried his remains at the 
Public expense, 204. 
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PyRRHUS, KING OF Erirus, AND INVADER OF ITALY, 273-303 
—His lineage, and escape from death in his childhood, 273; had 
an air of majesty rather terrible than august—instead of teeth in his 
upper jaw he had one continued bone, marked with small 
lines resembling the divisi of a row of teeth, 275; it was 
believed that he cured the swelling of the spleen by sacrificing 
@ white cock, and with his right foot gently pressing the part 
affectec, the patients lying upon their backs for that purpose, 
275; accompanied Demctrius to the battle of Ipsus and dis- 
tinguished himself, 275; in Egypt marries Antigone, 275 ; death 
of Neoptolemus, 276; acquires part of Macedonia, . 2773 com- 
bat with Pantanchus, 278 ; in him the Macedonians ik they see 
the countenance, the swiftness, and motions of Alexander, 278; he 
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married several wives, 279; his dream, 281 ; was a popular man 
who loved @ soldier, 281 ; known by his lofty plume and crest of 
gost’s horns, 281 ; led by the Macedonians, who desert Demetrius 
to serve him, 281; was more fit for action than for repose, 282; 
Meton entered the azsembly “with an air of intoxication,” 283 ; 
invited by the Greeks in Italy to come to their aid, 283 ; Cineas 
the orator, 283 ; the visions of conquests, 284; sails for Italy—the 
storm, 285; the Tarentines, 285 ; wins battle and advances within 
37 miles of Rome, 287 ; Appius Claudius the aged Roman, 289; 
feport by Cineas, 289; interview with Fabricius, 289 ; his offer to 
poison him exposed, 390; battle of Asculum, z9f ; ckiled to Sicily, 
292; troubled by the Mamertines, 292 ; his affairs run fast to ruin, 
293 ; unable to hold Sicily, he quits it and throws himself again into 
Italy, 293 ; beaten by the Romans, his hopes of Italy and Sicily are 
gone after he had wasted six years upon them, 295 ; returns to Epirus 
and seeks for a field for-a time, 295 ; aids a, 296; Sparta 
besieged, matrons and maids join the men in the defence, the 
women arm the youths with their hands, 297 ; the Gauls in the 
field, and avaricious they were, 297 ; his vision, and light estimate 
he made of it, 298; his hopes grew as fast as they were cut off, 
299; death of his son Ptolemy, 300; his challenge to Antigonus 
and the rejection, ; the adverse omens, 300; night attack on 
Argos, the street ight, his son Helenus, 301 ; dies by a tile cast 
down on his head by a woman to save her son he was fighting with, 
302; honours paid by Antigonus, 303. 
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sius, the tyrant of +, 56; parentage of Timoleon, 57 ; 
tad death'of his brother Timophanes, 485 lives long in solitude 
}@ Meet sent from Corinth to Sicily, and under command of 
‘imoleon, 60; omens of success, 60 ; measures of Icetes, 61 ; at 
Rhegium, 61 ; the Carthaginians in Sicily, 62 ; success at Adranum, 
63; career of Dionysius, 64; at Corinth, 66: within so days of 
his landing, Timoleon was master of the city of Syracuse, 66; narrow 
escape from assassination, 67 ; flight of Mazo, the Carthaginian, 70; 
the citadel, the pataces and the monuments of the tyrant destroyed, 
70 ; grass growing in the market-place of Syracuse, 71 ; de‘eat o! 
Hamilcar, who had landed in Sicily with 30,000 men, 7 
with his small force against the enemy, 72 ; extraordinary inci 
of the victory over 20 of the Crimesus, 7 "Yeetes, 77 + 
e in the island, 78; Timoleon takes no part in the troubles of 
reece, 79; rejoices to see the Syracusans have the privdege of 
saying what they thought fit, 80 ; became blind, but lives honoured, 
and dies regretted, grand obsequies, 81. 
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PELOPIDAS. 
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ly commend a man who was rashly 
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io valour and a contempt of life, 


‘o this purpose 


is the story of a soldier of Antigonus, who was astonishingly brave, 


but of an unhealthy complexion and bad habit of body. 


‘The king 


asked him the cause of his paleness, and he acknowledged that 


he bad a private infirmity. 


as before. Anti 
“ have made me less bold by 
made my life of no account. 


the Spartans, “It was no wonder t) 
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wretched diet.” 


He therefore charged 
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Antigonus when about to ¢! in a sea-fight, near the isle of 
Andros. Somebody observed 20 him that the enemy's fleet was 
much larger than his: “For how many ships then dost thou reckon 
me 

On the same account we must allow that Timotheus expressed 
himself happily, when Chares showed the Athenians the wounds he 
had received when their general. ‘I, for my part,” said he, “ was 
much ashamed when, at the siege of Samos, a javelin fell near me, 
as if I had behaved too like a young man, and not as became the 
commander of so great an armament.” a 

‘Thus much I thought proper to premise before the lives of Pelo- 
pidas and Marcellus, who both perished by their rashness, Both 
were excellent soldiers, and did honour to their country ; yet at 
last they both threw away their lives, 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was of an illustrious family in 
Thebes, as was also Epaminondas. Brought up in affluence, he 
appliod himself to show that he was really master of his riches, 
not their slave. The Thebans with grateful hearts enjoyed 
the liberality of Pelopidas. Epaminondas alone could not be per- 
suaded to share in it, Pelopidas, however, partook in the poverty 
ol his friend, glorying in a plainness of dress and slenderness of diet ; 
indefatigable in labour, and plain and open in his conduct in the 
highest posts. In short, he was like Capaneus in Euripides, 

—Whoso opulence was great, And yet his beart was not elated. 
As for Epaminondas, poverty was his inheritance, but he made it 
vil more easy by philosophy, and by the uniform simplicity of his 
ile, 

Pelopidas married into a noble family, and had several children, 
but setting no greater value upon money than before, and devoting 
all his time to the concerns of the commonwealth, he impaired his 
substance. And when his friends admonished him, that money, 
which he neglected, was @ very necessary thing ; It is necessary in~ 
ved, said he, for Nicodemus ihere, pointing to a man that was both 
fame and blind. 

Epaminondas and he were both inclined to every virtue, 
but Pelopidas delighted more in bodily, and Epaminondas in 
mental, exercises, Among the many things that reflected glory 
upon both, there was nothing which men of sense so much admit 
as that inviolable friendship which subsisted between them 
from first to last: for if we consider the administration of 
Aristides and Themistocles, of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias 
and Alcibiades, how much the common concern wns injured by 
their dissention, their envy and jealousy of each other, and then 
cast our eyes upon the “mut indness and esteem which 
Pelopidos and Epaminondas inviolably preserved, we may 
justly call these colleagues in civil government and military 
command, and not those whose study it was to pet the better 
of each other rather than of the enemy. The cause of the difference 
was the virtue of these Thebans, which led them not to 
seek their gw honour and wealth, the pursuit of which is 
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always attended with envy and strife ; but being both inspired from 
the first with a divine ardour to raise their country ta the summit 
of glory, for this purpose they availed themselves of the achiev. 
ments of each other, as if they had been then own. 

But many are of opinion, that their eatraordinary friendship took 
its rise from the campaign which they made at Mantinea, among 
the succours which the Thebans bad sent the Laccd.monians, who 
as yet were their allies For, being placed together among the 
heavy-armed infantry, and fighting with the Arcadians, that wing 
of the Lacedamonians in which they were gave way and was 
broken; whereupon Pelopidas and Epamincndas locked their 
shields together, and repulsed all that attacked them, till at last 
Pelopidas, having received seven large wounds, fell upon a heap of 
friends and enemies who lay dead together. Epaminondas, though 
he thought there was no life left in him, yct stood forward to defend 
his body and his arms, and being determined to die rather than 
leave his companion in the power of his enemics, he engaged with 
numbers at once, He was now in extreme danger, being wounded 
in the breast with a spear, and in the arm with a sword, when 
Agesipolis, king of the Lacedzmonians, brought succours from the 
other wing, and, beyond all expectation, delivered them both. 

After this, the Spartans, in appearance, treated the "Thebans as 
friends and allies but, in lity, they were suspicious of their 
spirit and power; particularly they hated the party of Ismenias 
and Androclides, in which Pelopiag was as attached 0 liberty and 
a popular government, Therefore Archias, Leontidas, and Philip, 
men inclined to an oligarchy, and rich withal, and ambitious, per- 
suaded Pheebidas, the Lac ian, who was marching by The- 
bes with a body of troops,’ to seize castle called Cadmea, to 
drive the opposite party out of the city, and to put the administration 
into the hands of the nobility, subject to the inspection of the Lace- 
demonians. “Phecbidas listened to the proposal, and coming upon 
the Thebans unexpectedly, during the feast of the 7hesmophoria, he 
made himself master of the citadel, and seized Ismenias, and carried 
him to Lacedamon, where he was put to death soon after. Pelo- 
pidas, Pherenicus, and Androclides, with many others that fled, 
were sentenced to banishment. But Epaminondas remained upon 
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the ‘being despised for his philosophy, as a man who would not 
inter eddle with affairs, and for his poverty, 23 a man of 20 power. 

‘Though the Lacedzmonians took the command of the army from 
Pheebidas, and fined him 100,000 drachmas, yet they kept a garrison 
in the Cadmea notwithstanding. All the rest of Greece was sur- 
prised at this absurdity of theirs, in punishing the actor and yet 
authorizing the action. As for the Thebans, who had lost their 
ancient form of government, and were brought into subjection by 
Archias and Leontidas, there was no room for them to hope to be 
delivered from the tyranny, which was supported in such a manner 
by the power of the Spartans that it could not be pulled down, un- 
jess those Spartans could be deprived of their dominion both by 
sea and and, 

Nevertheless, Leontidas, having got intelligence that the exiles 
were at Athens, and that they were treated there with great regard 
by the people, and no less ted by the nobility, formed secret 
designs against their lives. For this purpose he employed certain 
unknown assassins, who took off Androclides; but all the rest 
escaped, Letters were also sent to the Athenians from Sparta, 
insisting that they should not harbour or encourage exiles, but 
drive them out as persons declared by the confederates to be common 
enemies; but the Athenians, agreeable to their usual and natura. 
humanity as well as in gratitude to the city of Thebes, would not 
suffer the least injury to be done to the exiles, For the Thebans 
had greatly assisted in restoring the democracy at Athens, baring 

a decree that if any Athenian should march armed throug] 
Beeotia against the tyrants, he should not meet with the least hind- 
trance or molestation in that country, 

Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngest, applied to each 
exile ‘in particular, as well as harangued them in a body; urging, 
“ That it was both dishonourable and impious to leave their native 
city enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy; and, meanly contented 
with their own lives and safcty, to wait for the decrees of the Athe- 
nians, and to make their court to the popular orators; but that they 
ought to run every hazard in so glorious a cause, imitating the 
courage and patriotism of Thrasybulus; for as he advanced from 
Thebes to crush the tyrants in Athens, so should they march from 
Athens to deliver Thebes. 

Thus persuaded to accept his proposal, they sent privately to 





their friends who were left behind in Thebes, to acquaint them with 
their resolution, which was highly roved of; and Chi a 

mn of the first rank, offered his house for their reception, Philidas 
found means to be appointed to Archias and Philip, who 


were then Polemarchs; and as for Epaminondas, he had taken 
pains all along to inspire the youth with sentiments of bravery. For 
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he desired them in the public exercises to try the Lacedmonians 
at wrestling, and when he saw them elated with success, he used to 
tell them, by way of reproof, “That they should rather be ashamed 
of their meanness of spirit in remaining subject to those to whom, 
in strength, they were so much superior.” 

A day being fixed for putting their designs in execution, it was 
agreed among the exiles, that Pherenicus with the rest should stay 
at Thriasium, while a few of the t should attempt to get 
entrance first into the cicy; and that if these happened to be sur- 
prised by ahe enemy, the others should take care to provide for their 
children and their parents. Pelopidas was the first that offered to 
be of this and then Melon, Democlides, and Theopompus, all 
men of noble blood, who were united to each other by the most 
faithful friendship, and who never had any contest but which should 
be foremost in the race of and valour. These adventurers, 
who were twelve in number, having embraced those that stayed be- 
hind, and sent a messenger before them to Charon, sct out in their 
under garments, with dogs and hunting poles, that none who met 
them might have any suspicion of what they were about, and that 
they might seem to be only hunters beating about for game. é 

en their messengers came to Charon, and acquainted him 
that were on their way to Thebes, the near approach of danger 
ch: not his resolution: he behaved like a man of honour, 
and made preperation to receive them, Hipposthenidas, who 
was also in the secret, was not by any means an if] man, but rather 
a friend to his country and to the exiles ; yet he wanted that firm- 
ness which the present emergency and the hazardous point of exe- 
cution required, He grew giddy, as it were, at the thought of the 
great danger they were about to plunge in, and at Jast opened his 
eyes enough to see that they were attempting to shake the 
Lacedzemonian government, and to free themselves from that 
sr without any other dependence than that of a few in- 
ligent persons and exiles. He therefore went to his own house 
without saying a word, and despatched one of friends to 
Melon and Pclopidas, to desire them to defer their enterprise 
for the sent, to return to Athens, and to wait till a more 
favourable opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent upon this busi- 
ness, went home in all haste, took his horse out of the stable, and 
called for the bridle. His wife being at a loss, and not able to find 
it, said she had lent it to a neighbour. Upon this words arose, and 
mutual reproaches followed ; the womaa venting bitter imprecac 
tions, and wishing that she journey might be fatal both to him and 








those that sent him. So that Chlidon having spent great of 
the day in this squabble, ‘and looking upon what had fa Fed ss 
ominous, laid aside all thoughts of the journey, and went elsewhere. 
near was this great and glorious Tndertaking to being discon- 
certed at the ey ‘entrance. 
Pelopidas 


his company, now in the dress of 
Aivided and entered the town a¢ different yoarters, whilet twas yet 
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day. And, as the cold weather was setting in} there happened to 
be a sharp wind and a shower of snow, which concealed them the 
better, most people retiring into their houses, to avoid the tncle- 
mency of the weather, But those that were concerned in the 
affair, received them as th and conducted them immediately 
to Charon’s house ; the exiies and others making up the number of 


forty-eight. ; 
As for the affairs of the tyrants, they stood thus ; Philidas, their 
secretary, knew (as we said) the whole design of the exiles, and 
omitted nothing that might contribute to its succes¥. He had 
invited Archias and Philp some time before, to an entertainment 
at his house on that day, and promised to introduce to them some 
women, in order that those who were to attack them, might find them 
dissolved in wine and pleasure. They had not yet very freely, 
when a report reached them, which, though not false, seemed un- 
certain and obscure, that the exiles were concealed somewhere in 
the city. And though Philidas endeavoured to turn the discourse, 
Archias sent an officer to Charon, to command his immediate 
attendance. By this time it was grown dark, and Pelopidas and 
his companions were  Preparin g for action, having already put on 
their breast-plates and girt their swords, when suddenly there was 
a knocking at the door ; whereupon one ran to it, and asked what 
the person’s business was, and having learned from the officer that 
he was sent by the Polemarchs to fetch Charon, he brought in the 
news in great confusion. They were unanimous in their opinion, 
that the affair was discovered, and that everyman of them was lost, 
before they ‘had performed anything which became their valour, 
Nevertheless, they thought it proper that Charon should obey the 
order, and go boldly to the tyrants, Charon was a man of t 
intrepidity and courage in dangers that threatened only himself, but 
then he was much affected on account of his friends, and afraid that 
he should lie under some suspicion of treachery, if so many brave 
citizens should perish. Therefore, ashe was ready to depart, he took 
his son, who was yet a child, but of a beauty and strength beyond 
those of his years, out of the women’s spartipenits and put him in the 
hands of Pelopidas, desiring, “That if he found him a traitor, he 
would treat that child as an encmy, and not spare its life.” Many of 
them shed tears, when they saw the concern and magnanimity of 
Charon ; and all expressed theiruneasiness at histhinking any of them 
so dastardly and so much disconcerted with the present danger, as to 
be capable of suspecting or blaming him in the least. They begged 
of bim, therefore, not to leave his son with them, but to remove him 
out of the reach of what might possibly happen, to some place where, 
safe from the tyrants, he might be it up to be an avenger of 
his country and his friends. But Charon refused to remove him, 
“For what life,” said he, “or what deliverance could I wish him 
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that would be more glorious than his falling honourably with his 

father and so many of his friends?” Then he addressed himself in 

yer to the gods, and baving embraced and encouraged them all, 

¢ went out; endeavouring by the way to compose himself, to form 

his countenance, and to assume a tone of voice very different from 
the real state of his mind. 

‘When he was come tothe door of the house Archias and Philidas 
went out to him and said, “What persons arc these, Charon, who, 
ag we are informed, are lately come into the town, and are con- 
cealed and countenanced by some of the citizens?” Charon was a 
little fluttéred at first, but soon recovering himsclf, he asked, “Who 
these persons they spoke of were, and by whom harboured?” And 
finding that Archias had no clear account of the matter, concluded 
from thence that his information came not from any person that 
was privy to the design, and therefore said, “Take care that you 
do not disturb yourselves with vain rumours. However, I will 
make the best inquiry I can, for, perhaps, nothing of this kind ought 
tobe disregarded Philidas, who was by, commended his prudence, 
and conducting Archias in again, plicd him strongly with liquor, ans 
prolonged the carousal by keeping up their expectation of the women, 

When Charon was retuned home, he found his friends prepared 
not to conquer or preserve their lives, but to sell them dear, an¢ 
to fall gloriously. Ee told Pelopidas the truth, but concealed it 

ie rest, pretending that Archias had discoursed with him 
about other matters. 

The first storm was scarcely blown over when fortune raised a 
second. For there arrived an express from Athens with a letter 
from Archias, high priest there, to Archias his namesake and parti- 
cular friend, not filled with vain and groundless surmises, but con- 
taining a clearnarrative of the whole affair, as was fuund afterwards. 
The messenger being admitted to Archias, now almost intoxicated, 
as he delivered the letter, said, “The person who sent this, desired 
that it might be read immediately, for it contains business of great 
importance.” But Archias receiving it, said, smiling, Business fo- 
morrow. ‘Then he put it under the bolster of his couch, and resumed 
‘the conversation with Philidas. This saying, Business to-morrow, 
‘passed into a proverb, and continues so among the Grecks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execution of their pur- 
pose, the friends of liberty divided themselves into two bodies, and 
sallied out. Pelopidas and Democlidas went against Leontidas and 
Hypates,? who were neighbours, and Charon and Melon against 
Archias and Philip. Charon and his company put women’s clothes 
over their armour, and wore thick wreaths of pine and poplar about 
their heads to shadow their faces. As soon as they came to the 
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door of the room where the guests were, the company shouted and 
clapped their hands, believing them to be the women whom they 
‘go long expected. When the pretended women had lookes 
round the room and distinctly surveyed all the guests, they drew 
their swords, and making at Archias and Philip across the table, 
they shewed who they were. A small part of the company were 
persuaded by Philidas not to intermeddle : the rest engaged in the 
combat, and stood up for the Polemarcks, but, being disordered 
with wine, were easily despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult affair of it, They 
had to do with Leontidas, a sober and valiant man. Shey found 
the door made fast, for he was gone to bed, and they knocked a lon; 
time before anybody heard. At last a servant ived it, am 
came down and removed the bar, which he had no sooner done, 
than they pushed open the door, and rushing in, threw the man 
down, and ran to the bed-chamber, Leontidas, conjecturing by the 
noise and trampling what the matter was, leaped from his bed and 
seized his sword ; but he forgot to put out the lamps, which had he 
done, it would have left them to fall foul on each other in the dark. 
Being therefore full; exposed to view, he met them at the door, and 
with one stroke laid Cephisodorus, who was the first man that 
attempted to enter, dead at his feet. He encountered Pelopidas 
next, and the narrowness of the door, together with the dead body 
Bf Cephisodorus lying in the way, made the dispute long and 
doubttul, At last Pelopidas and having slain Leontidas, 
he marched immediately with his little band against Hypates, They 
pt into his house in the same manner as they did into the other : 
ut he quickly perceived them, made his scape into a neighbour's 
house, whither they followed, and despatched ima, 

This affair being over, they joined Melon, and sent for the exiles 
they had left in Attica. proclaimed liberty to all the 
Thebans, and armed such as came over to them, taking down the 
spoils that were suspended upon the porticos, and the arms out of 

shops of the armourers and sword-cutlers.. Epaminondas! and 
Gorgidas came to thcir assis! with a considerable body of 
young men and a select number of the old, whom they had collected 
and armed. 


The whole city was now in it terror and confusion; the 
houses were filled with lights, the streets with men, running to 
and fro, ‘The cople, , did not yet assemble ; but being 
astonished at what had ha} and knowing with certainty, they 
waited with impatience for the day. It seems, therefore, to have 
been a great error in the Spartan officers, that they did not imme- 
diately sally out and fall upon them ; for their garrison consisted of 
4500 men, and they were Joined besides by many people from the 
city, But terrified at ‘the shouts, the lights, the hurry, and confusion 
1 lao sent Phitidss to all the 3 
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that were on every side, they contented themselves with preservia 
the citadel, a 


As soon oa tt ee ly tie exiles Kom Atece come tm armed ; the 
people complied wi summons to assemble; and Epaminot 
rea Gorgias Presented to them Pelopidas and his party, surrounded 
by the priests, who carried garlands in their hands, and called pon 
the citizens to exert themselves for their gods and their country. - 
cited by this appearance, the whole assembly stood up, and received 
them with great acclamations as their benefactors and deliverers, 
Pelopidas, then elected governor of Bozotia, together with Melon 
and Char@o, immediately blocked up and attacked the citadel, 
hastening to drive out the Lacedemonians, and to recover the 
Ce before succours could arrive from Sparta, And indeed 
he was but a little beforehand with them; for they had but just 
surrendered the place, and were ing home, according to capitu- 
lation, when they met Cleombrotus at Margara, marching towards 
‘Thebes with 2 great army. The Spartans called to account the 
three Havmostea, officers who had commanded in the Cadmea, and 
signed the capitulation, Hermippidas and Arcissus were executed 
for it, and the third, named Dysaoridas, was so severely fined, that 
he was forced to guit Beloponnesus* 

This action of Pelopic was called by the Greeks, sister to that 
of bulus, on account of their near resemblance, not only in 
respect of the great virtues of the men, and the chfficulties they had 
to combat, but the success with which fortune crowned them, For 
it is not easy to find another instance so remarkable, of the few 
overcoming the many, and the weak the strong, merely by dint of 
courage and conduct, and uring by these means, such great ad- 
vantages to their country, but the change of affairs which followed 
upon this action rendered it still more glorious. For the war, which 
humbled the pride of the Spartans, and deprived them of their 
empire both by sea and land, took its rise from that night, when 
Pelopidas, without taking town or castle, but being only one out of 
twelve who entered a private house, loosened and broke to pieces 
(if we may express truth by a metaphor) the chains of the Spartan 
government, until then esteemed indissoluble. " 

The Lacedemonians soon entering Bocotia with a powerful 
army, the Athenians were struck with terror ; and renouncing their 
alliance with the Thebans, they took cognizance, in a judicial way, 
of all that continued in the interest of that people: some they put 
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to death, some they banished, and upon others they laid heavy fines. 
The Thebans being thus deserted by their allies, their affairs seemed 
to be in a desperate situation. But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, who 
then had the command in Bezotia, sought means to embroil the 
Athenians again with the Spartans; and they availed themselves 
of this stratagem. There was a Spartan named Sphodrias, a man 
of great reputation as a soldier, but of no sound judgment, sanguine 
in his hopes, and indiscreet in his ambition. This man was left with 
some troops at Thespiz, to receive and protect such of the Bocotians 
as might come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas privatel 
sent a merchant in whom he could confide} well provided wit! 
money, and with proposals that were more likely to prevail than the 
money ; “ That it became him to undertake some noble enterprise-— 
to surprise the Pirgus, for instance, by falling suddenly upon the 
Athenians, who were not provided to receive him : for that nothing 
could be so agreeable to Spartans as to be masters of Athens ; 
and that the Thebans, now incensed against the Athenians, and 
considering them as traitors, would iend them no manner 
of assistance.” 

Sph ‘jas, suffering himself at last to be persuaded, marched into 
Attica by night, and advanced as far as Eleusis.* There the hearts 
of his soldicrs began to fail, and finding his design discovered, he 
returned to Thespize, after he had thus brought upon the Laced 
monians a long and dangerous war. For upon this the Athenians 
readily soles wi nye Thebans ; and having ey out a large 

cet, they sailed round Greece, ing and recei such as were 
inclined to shake off the Spartan yoke, ; 

Meantime the Thebans, by themselves, frequently came to action 
with the Lacedzemonians in Beeotia, not in set battles, indeed, but 
in such as were of considerable service and improvement to them; 
for their spirits were raised, their bodies inured to labour, and, by 
‘being used. to these rencounters, they gained both experience an 
courage, Hence it was, that Antalcidas the Spartan said to Agesi- 
laus, when he returned from Bosotia wounded, Truly you are well 
paid for the instruction you have given the Thebans, and for teaching 
them the art of war against their wilt, Though to speak properly, 
Agesilaus was not their instructor, but those prudent generals who 
make choice of fit opportunities to let loose the Thebans, like so 
many young hounds, upon the enemy; and when they had tasted 
of victory, satisfied with the ardour they had shewn, brought them 
off again safe. The chief honour of this was due to pelea’. For 
from the time of his being first chosen general, until his death, there 
was nota year that he was out of employment, but he was constantly 
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either captain of the sacred band, or governor of Bocotia. And 
while he was employed, the Lacedzemonians were several times 
defeated by the Thebans, particularly at Plate, and at Thespiz, 
where Phocbidas, who had surprised the Cadmea, was killed; an 

at Tanagra, where Pelopidas beat considerable body, and slew, 
with his own hand, their general Panthoides. 

But these combats, though they served to animate and encourage 
the victors, did not quite dishearten the vanquished. For they were 
not pitched battles, nor regular engagements, but rather advantages 
gained of tee enemy, by well-timed skirmishes, in which the Thebans 
sometimes pursued, and sometimes retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyrze, which was a sort of prelude to that of 
Leuctra, lifted the character of Pelopidas very high ; for none of the 
other commanders could Jay claim ta any share of the honour of 
the day, nor had the enemy any pretext to cover the shame of their 
defeat. 


He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchomenus, which had 
adopted the Spartan interest, and received two companies of foot 
for its defence, and watched for an opportunity to make himself 
master of it. Being informed that the garrison were gone upon an 
expedition into Locris, he hoped to take the town with ease, now it 
was destitute of soldiers, therefore hastened thither with the 
sacred ban, and a small of horse. But finding, when he was 
near the town, that other troops were coming from Sparta to supph 
the place of those that were marched out, he led his forces bac! 
again by Tegyree, along the sides of the mountains, which was the 
only way he could pass: for all the flat country was overflowed 
by the river Melas, which, from its very source, spreading 
itself into marshes, and navigable pieces of water, made the 
lower roads impracticable, 

Alittle below these marshes stands the temple of Apollo Tzgyraus, 
whose oracle there has not been long silent. It flourished most in. 
the Persian wars, while Echerates was higl-pricst. Here they 
report that Apollo was born; and at the foot of the ncigbourin; 
mountain, called Delos, the Melas returns into itschannel. Behini 
the temple rise two copious springs, whose waters are admirable for 
their coolness and agreeable taste. The one is called Palm, and 
the other Ofive, to this day; so that Latona seems to have been 
delivered, not between two trees, but two fountains of that name. 
Ptoum, too, is just by, from whence it is said, a boar suddenly 
rushed out and frightened her ; and the stories of Python and Tityus, 
the scene of which lies here, agree with their opinion who say Apollo 
was born ja this place. The other proofs of this matter I omit. 
For tradition docs not reckon this deity among those who were 
born mortal, and afterwards were. into demigods ; of which 
number were Hercules and Bacchus, who by their virtues were 
raised from a frail and perishable being to immortality: but he is 
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one of those eternal deities who were never born, if we may give 
credit to those ancient sages that have treated of these high points, 

‘The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus towards Tegyre, 
the Lacedamonians who were ing from Locris met them on 
the road, As soon as they were perceived to be passing the straits, 
one ran and told Pelopidas, We are fatlen into the enemy's hands. 
And why not they, said he, into ours? At the same time ho 
ordered the cavalry to advance from the rear to the front, that they 
might be rea ly for the attack; and the infantry, who were but 
3001 he drew up in a close body; hoping that, wherever they 
charged, they would break through the enemy, though superior 
in numbers. 

The Spartans had two battalions, Ephoras says their battalion 
consisted of five hundred men, but Callisthenes makes it seven 
hundred, and Polybius and others nine hundred, Their Polemarchs, 
Gorgoleon and Theopompus, pushed boldly on against the Thebans. 
The shock began in the quarter where the generals fouht in person 
on both sides, and was very violent and furious. The Spartan 
commanders, who attacked Pelopidas, were among the first that 
were slain, and all that were near them being either killed or put to 
flight, the whole army was so terrified that they opened a lane for 
the Thebans, through which they might have passed safely, and 
continued their route if they had pleased ; but Pelopidas, disdaining 
to make his escape so, cha those who yet stood their ground, 
and made such havoc among them, that they fied in great confusion. 
The pursuit was not continued very far, for the Thebans were 
afraid of the Orchomenians, who were near the A srg battle, and 
of the forces just arrived from Lacedzemon. ey were satisfied 
with beating them in fair combat, and making their retreat through 
a dispersed and defeated army. 

Having, therefore, erected a trophy, and gathered the spoils of the 
alain, they returned home not a little slated : for it seems that of all 
their former wars, both with the Greeks and barbarians, the 
Lacedzemonians had never been beaten, the greater number by the 
less, nor even by equal numbers, in a pitched battle, Thus their 
courage seemed irresistible ; and their renown so much intimidated 
their adversaries, that they did not care to hazard an engagement 
with them on equal terms. This battle first taught the Gres that 
it is not the Eurotas, nor the space between Babyce and Cnacion, 
which alone produces brave warriors, but wherever the youth are 
ashamed of what ts base, resolute in a good cause, and more inclined 
to avoid disgrace than danger, there are the men who are tervible 
to their enemies, 
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Gorgidas, as some say, first formed the sacred band, consisting of 
300 select men, who were quartered in the Cadmea, and maintained 
and exercised at the public expense. ‘They were called the city band, 
for citadels in those days were called citics. 

* . . 


. * . 

But Gorgidas, by disposing those that belonged to this sacred 
band here and there in the first ranks, and pit ee front of his 
infantry with them, gave them but little opportunity to distinguish 
themselves, or shectaly to serve the common cause, thus divided 
as they were, and mixed with other troops, more in number and of 
inferior resol@tion ; but when their valour appeared with so much 
lustre at Tegyrve, where they: fought together, and close to the person 
of their general, Pelopidas would never part them afterwards, but 
kept them in a body, and constantly charged at the head of them 
in the most dangerous attack; for, as horses go faster when 
harnessed together in a chariot than they do when driven single, 
not because their united force more casily breaks the air, but 
because their spirits are raised higher by ‘emulation, so he 
thought the courage of brave men would most irresistible, 
when they were acting together and contending with each other 
which should most excel. 

But when the Lacedmonians had made with the rest of 
the Greeks, and continued war against the Thebans only, and when 
king Cleombrotus had entered their country with 10,000 foot and 
1000 horse, they were not only threatened with the common dangers 
of war, as before, but even with total extirpation ; which spread the 
utmost terror over all Bozotia, As Pleopidas, on this occasion, was 
departing for the army, his wife, who followed him to the door, 
besonght him with tears to take care of himself; he answered, ALy 
dear, private persons are to be advised to bake care of themselves, 
Oak perzes in public character to take care of others. 

‘hen he came to the army, and found the gencral officers differ- 
ing in opinion, he was the first to close in with that of Epaminondas, 
who proposed that they should give the enemy battle. He was not, 
indeed, then one of those that commanded in chief, but he was 
captain of the sacred band; and they had that confidence in him, 
which was due to a man who had given his country such pledges of 
his regard for liberty. 

The resolution thus taken to hazard a battle, and the two armies 
in sight at Leuctra, Pelopidas had a dream which gave him no 
small trouble, In that field lie the bodies of the daughters of 
Scedasus, who are called Zeuctride from the place, For a rape 
having been committed upon them by some Spartans whom they 
had hospitably received into their house, they had killed themselves, 
and were buried there. Upon this, their father went to Lacedaemon, 
and demanded that justice should be done upon the persons who 
had committed so detestable and atrocious a crime ; and, as he 
could not obtain it, he vented bitter imprecations against the 
Spartans, and then killed himself upon the tomb of his daughters. 
From that time many vrovhecies and oracles forewarned the 
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5 s to beware of the vengeance of Lenuctra:; the true intent 
of which but few understood; for they were in doubt as to the 
lace that was meant, there being a little maritime town called 

uctrum, in Laconia, and another of the same name near Mi 
polis in Arcadia. Besides, that injury was done to the daughters 
of Scedasus long before the battle of tra. 

Pelopidas, then, as he slept in ae thought a ue these 
young women weeping at their tombs, and loading the Spartans 
with imprecations, while their father ordered him to sacrifice a red- 
haired young virgin to the damsels, if he desired to be victorious 
in the ensuing engagement. This order appearing te him cruel 
and unjust, he rose and communicated it to the soothsayers and 
the generals, Some were of opinion that it should not be neglected 
or disobeyed, alleying to the purpose the ancient stories of Meno: 
ceus the son of Creon} and Macaria the daughter of Hercules ; and 
the more modern instances of Pherecydes the philosopher, who was 
puto death by the Lacedzemonians, and whose skin was preserved 

their king, pursuant to the direction of some oracle; of Leonidas, 
who, by order of the oracle too, sacrificed himself, as it were, for 
the sake of Grecce; and lastly, of the human victims offered by 
Themistocles to Bacchus-omestes, before the seafight at Salamis; 
to all which sacrifices the ensuing success gave a sanction. They 
observed also, that Agesilaus setting sail from the same place that 
Agamemnon did, and against the same cnemies, and seeing more- 
over, at Aulis, the same vision of the goddess® demanding his 
daughter in sacrifice, through an ill-timed tenderness for his child 
refused it; the consequence of which was, that his expedition 
proved unsuccessful. 

Those that were of the contrary opinion argued that so barbarous 
and unjust an offering could not possibly be acceptable to any 
superior being ; that no Typhons or giants, but the father of go 
and men, governed the world ; that it was absurd to suppose that 
the gods delighted in human sacrifices ; and that if any of them did, 
they ought to be disregarded as impotent beings, since such strange 
and corrupt desires could not exist but in weak and vicious minds. 

While the principal officers were engaged on this subject, and 
Pelopidas was more p than all the rest, on a sudden a she- 
colt quitted the herd and ran through the camp, and when she came 
to the place where they were assembled she stood still. The officers, 
for their part, only admired her colour, which was a shining red, the 
stateliness of her form, the vigour of her motions, and the sprightli- 
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ness of her neighings ; but Theocritus the diviner, understanding 
the thing better, cried out to Pelopidas, “ Here comes the victim : 
fortunate man that thou art! wait for no other virgin, but sacrifice 
that which Heaven hath sent thee.” They then took the colt and 
Jed her to the tomb of the virgins, where, after the usual prayers 
and the ceremony of crowning her, they offered her up with joy, 
not forgetting to publish the vision of Pelopidas, and the sacrifice 
required, to the whole army. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up the infantry 
of his left wing in an oblique form, that, the right wing of the 
Ss 3 béhg obliged to divide from the other Greeks, he might 
fall with all his force upon Cleombrotus, who commanded them, 
and break them with the greater ease ; but the enenyy, perceivin; 
his intention, began to change their order of battle, and to exten 
their right ving and wheel about, with a design to surround Epami- 
nondas, In the meantime, Pelopidas came briskly up with his 
band of 300 ; and before Cleombrotus could eatend his wing as he 
desired, or reduce it to his former disposition, fell upon the Spartans, 
disordered as they were with the imperfect movement, And though 
the Spartans, who were excellent masters in the art of war, laboured 
no point so much as to keep their men from confusion and dis- 
persing when their ranks happened to be broken; insomuch that 
the private men were as able as the officers to knit again and to 
make a united effort, wherever any occasion of danger required ; 
yet, Epaminondas then attacking their right wing only, without 
stopping to contend with the other troops, and Felopidas rushing 
upon them with incredible specd and bravery, broke their resolu- 
tion and bafficd their art. The consequence was such a rout and 
slaughter as had never been known before.! For this reason Pelo- 
pidas, who had no shaie in the chief command, but was only captain 
of a small band, gained as much honour by this day’s great suc- 
cess as Epaminondas, who was governor of Bovotia and commander 
of the whole army. 

But soon after, they were appointed joint governors of Bonotia 
and entered Peloponnesus together, where they caused sever: 
cities to revolt from the Lace ans, and brought over to the 
Theban interest Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and great part of Laconia 
itself, It was now the winter solstice, and the jatter end of the last 
month in the year, so that they could hold their office but a few 
days longer ; for new governors were to succeed on the first day of 
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the next month, and the old ones to deliver up their charge under 
pain of death, 

The rest of their coll afraid of the law, and disliking a 
winter campaign, ete for ing home without joss of a but 

i joining wit paminondas to oppose it, encot is 
fellow citizens, ad led them against Spare Having passed the 
Eurotas, they took many of the Lacedsemonian towns, and ravaged 
all the country to the very sea, with an army of 70,000 Greeks, of 
which the Thebans did not make the twelfth part. But the 
character of those two t men, without any public order or decree 
made all the allies follow with’ silent approbation, wherever they 
led. For the first and supreme law, that of nature, seems to direct 
those that have need of protection, to take him for their chief who 
is most able to protect them. And as passengers, though, in fine 
weather, or in port, they may behave insolently, and ve the 
pilots, yet, as soon as a storm arises and danger appears, fix their 
eyes on them, and rely wholly on their skill; so the Argives, the 

leans, and the Arcadians, in the bent of their counsels were against 
the Thebans; and contended with them for superiority of command ; 
but when the time of action came, and danger pressed hard, they 
followed the Theban generals of their own accord, and submitted 
to their orders. 

In this expedition they united all Arcadia into one body, drove 
out the Spartans who had settled in Messenia, and called home its 
ancient inhabitants ; they kewise repeopled Tthome. And in their 
return through Cenchrea, they the Athenians, who had 
attacked them in the straits, with a design to hinder their passage. 

After such achievements, all the other Greeks were charmed with 
heir valour, and Serge their good fortune 3 pe the envy of theit 
fellow-citizens, which grew up together with their glory, prepared 
for them a very unkind and unsuitable reception” Porat thelr 
return they were both capitally tried, for not delivering up 
their charge, according to law, in the first month, which tht 
call Boucation, but holding it four months longer ; during whic 
time they ed those great actions in Mestenia, Arcadia, 
and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried first, and therefore was in most danger: how- 
ever they were both acquitted. Epaminondas bore the accusation 
and attempts of malignity with great patience, for he considered it 
as no smail instance of fortitude and magnanimity not to resent the 
Snjuries done by his felow-citizens:, but Pelopklas, who was natur 

of a warmer temper, and excited by his friends to revenge him- 
self, laid hold on this occasion. 

Mencclidas, the orator, Was one of those who met upon the jt 
enterprise in Charon’s house. This man, finding himself not 
in the same honour with the rest of the deliverers of their country, 
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and being 2 good speaker, of bad principles and malevolent 
disposition, ‘Eanigen his natural turn, in accusing and calumniating 
his superiors : and this he continued to do with respect to Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas,even after judgment was passed in their favour. 
He prevailed so far a to deprive Epaminondas of the government 
of Beeotia,and managed a party against him a long time with suc- 
cess: but his insinuations against elopidas were not listened to by 
the people, and therefore he endeavoured to embroil him wit 
Charon.! It is the common consolation of envy, when a man cannot 
maintain the higher ground himself, to represent those he is excelled 
by as inferiog to some others. Hence it was, that Meneclidas was 
ever extolling the actions of Charon to the people, and iavishing 
encomiums upon his eapeditions and victories. Above all, he 
magnified his success in a battle fought by the cavalry under his 
command at Platza, a little before the battle of Leuctra, and en- 
deavoured to perpetuate the memory of it by some public 
monument, 

The occasion he took was this. Androcides of Cyzicum had 
agreed with the Thebans for a picture of some other battle, which 
piece he worked at in the city of Thebes. But upon the revolt, and 
the war that ensued, he was obliged to quit that city, and leave the 
painting, which was almost finished, with the Thebans, Meneclides 
endeavoured to persuade the people to hang up this piece in one of 
their temples with an inscription signifying that it was one of 
Charon’s ttles, in order to cast a shade upon the glory of Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas, Certainly the proposal was vain and 
absurd, to prefer one single engagement, in which there fell only 
Gerandas, a Spartan of no note, with forty others, to so many and 
such important victories. Pelopidas, therefore, opposed this motion, 
insisting that it was contrary to the laws and usages of the Thebans, 
to ascribe the honour of a victory to any one man in particular, an 
that their country ought to have the glory of it entire. As for 
Charon, he was liberal in his praises of him through his whole 
harangue, but he showed that Meneclidas was an envious and 
malicious man: and he often asked the Thebans, if they had never 
before done any thing that was great and excellent. Hereupon a 
heavy fine was laid upon Meneclitias; and, as he was not able to 
pay it, he endeavoured afterwards to disturb and overturn the 
vernment. Such purticulars as these, though small, serve to give 
an insight into the lives and characters of men. - 

At that time Alexander, the tyrant of Phere, making open war 
against several cities of Thessaly, and entertaining a secret design 
to bring the whole country into subjection, the Thessalians sent 
ambassadors ta Thebes to beg the favour of a general and some 
troops. Pelopidas seeing Epaminondas engaged in settling the 
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affairs of Peloponnesus, offered himself to command in Thessaly, 
for he was unwilling that his military talents and skill should he 
useless, and well satisfied withal, that wherever Epaminondas was, 
there was no need of any other general. He therefore marched with 
his forces into Thessaly, where he soon recovered Larissa ; and as 
Alexander came and made submission, he endeavoured to soften 
and humanize him, and, instead of a tyrant, to render him a just 
and good prince, But finding him incorrigible and brutal, and re- 
ceiving fresh complaints of his cruelty, his unbridied lusts, and 
insatiable avarice, he thought it necessary to treat him with some 
severity ; upon which he made his escape with his guards. 

‘Having now secured the Thessalians against the fyrant, and left 
them on a good understanding among themselves, he advanced 
into Macedonia, Ptolemy? had commenced hostilities against 
Alexander, king of that country, and they both had sent for Pelo- 
fides to be an arbitrator of their differences, and an assistant to 

im who should appear to be injured. Accordingly he went and 
decided their disputes, recalled such of the Macedonians as had 
been banished, and taking Philip, the king’s brother, and thirty 
young men of the best families as hostages, he brought them to 

ebes ; that he might shew the Greeks to what height the Theban 
commonwealth was risen by the reputation of its arms, and the 
confidence that was placed in its justice and probity? 

This was that Philip who afterwards made war upon Greece to 

jer and enslave it. He was nowa boy, and brought up at 
Thebes, in the house of Pammenes. Hence he was believed to 
have proposed Epaminondas for his pattern ; and perhaps he was 
attentive to that great man’s activity and happy conduct in war, 
which was in truth the most inconsiderable part of his character : 
as for his temperance, his justice, his magnanimity, and mildness, 
which really constituled Epaminondas the great man, Philip had 
no share of them, either natural or acquired. 

After this, the ‘Thessalians complaining again, that Alexander of 
Phere disturbed their peace, and designs upon their cities, 
Pelopidas and Ismenias were deputed to attend them. But having 
no expectation of a war, Pelopidas had brought no troops with him, 
and therefore the urgency of the occasion obliged him to make use 
of the Thessalian forces, 

At the same time there were fresh commotions in Macedonia ; 
for Ptolemy had killed the king and assumed the sovereignty, Pelo- 
pidas, who was called in by the friends of the deceased, was desirous 
to undertake the cause; but having no troops of his own, he hastily 
raised some mercenaries, and marched with them immediately 
against Ptolemy. Upon their approach, Ptolemy oribed the mer- 
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cenaries, and brought them over to his side: yet, dreading the very 
name and reputation of Pclopidas, he went to pay his respects to 
him as his superior, endeavoured to pacify him with entreaties, and 
solemnly promised to keep the kingdom for the brothers of the dead 
king, and to regard the encmies and ériends of the Thebans as his 
own. For the performance of these conditions he delivered to him 
his son Philoxenus and fifty of his companions, as hostages. These 
Pelopidas sent to Thebes. But being incensed at the treachery of 
the mercenaries, and havinz intelligence that they had lost the best 
rt of their effects, together with their wives and children, in 
Jus, he thought by taking these he might sufficiently revenge 
the affront. Aereupon he assembled some Thessalian troops, and 
marched against the town. He was no sooner arrived, than Alex- 
ander the tyrant appeared before it with his army. Pelopidas con- 
cluding that he was come to make apology for bis conduct, went to 
him with Ismenias. Not that he was ignorant what an abandoned 
and sanguinary man he had to deal with, but he imagined that the 
dignity of Thebes and his own character would protect him from 
violence. The tyrant, however, when he saw them alone and un- 
armed, immediately seized their persons, and possessed himself of 
Pharsalus. This struck all his subjects with terror and astonish- 
ment; for they were persuaded, that, after such a ilagrant act of 
injustice, he would spare nobody, but behave on all occasions, and 
to all persons, like a man that had desperately thrown off all regard 
to his own life and safety. 
the Thebans were informed of this outrage, they were 
filled with indignation, and gave orders to their army to march 
directly inte Thessaly; but Epaminondas then happening to he 
under their displeasure,! they appointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Phera’, where at first he 
did not deny any one access to him, imagining that he was greatly 
humbled by his misfortune; but Pelopidas, sceing the Pherwans 
overwhelmed with sorrow, bade them be caniforted, because 
now vengeance was ready to fall upon the tyrant, and sent to tell 
him, “That he acted very absurdly in daily torturing and putting 
to death so many of his innocent subjects, and in the meantime 
sparing Adm who, he might know, was determined to punish him 
when once out of his hands.” ‘The tyrant, surprised at his magna- 
nimity and unconcern, made answer, “ Why is Pelopidas in such 
haste to die?” which being reported to Pelopidas, he replied, “It 
is that thou, being more hated by the gods than ever, mayest the 
sooner come to a miserable end.” 

From that time Alexander allowed access to none but his keepers. 
Thebe, however, the daughter of Jason, who was wife to the tyrant, 
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having an account from those keepers of his noble and intrepid 
behaviour, had a desire to see him, and to have some discourse with 
him. When she came into the prison she could not presently dis- 
tingnish the majestic turn of his person amidst such an appearance 
of distress ; yet supposing, from the disorder of his hair and the 
meanness of his attire and provisions, that he was treated anworthily, 
she wept, Pelopidas, ‘who knew not his visitor, was much surprised ; 
but when he uaderstood her quality, addressed her by her father’s 
pame, with be he bad ‘been {noenates acquaint And upow 
er saying, “I pity your wife,” he repli nd I pity you who, 
wearing no fetters, can endure Alexander.” This affected her 
nearly, for she hated the cruelty and insolence of the tyrant, who to 
his other debaucheries added that of abusing her youngest brother. 
In consequence of this, and by frequent interviews wit | Pelopidas, 
to whom she communicated her sufferings, she conceived a stil 
stronger resentment and aversion for her husband. The Theban 
generals, who had entered Thessaly without doing anything, and 
either through their incapacity or ill-fortune, returned with, dis- 
grace, the city of Thebes fined each of them 10,000 drachmas, and 
ve aminondas the command of the army that was to act in 
hessaly. 

The reputation of the new general gave the Thessalians fresh 
spirits, and occasioned such great insurrections among them, that 
the tyrant’s affairs seemed to be in a desperate condition, so 
great was the terror that fell upon his officers and friends, so 
ward were his subjects to revolt, and so universal was the joy of 
the prospect of seeing him punished. 

Epaminondas, however, preferred the safety of Pelopidas to his 
own fame, and fearing, if he carried matters to an extremity at first, 
that the tyrant might grow desperate and destroy his prisoner, he 
protracted the war. By fetching a compass, as if to finish his pre- 
parations, he kept Alexander in suspense, and managed him so as 
neither to moderate his violence and pride, nor yet to increase his 
fierceness and cruelty ; for he knew his savage disposition, and the 
Jitde regard he paid to reason or justice : that he buried some per- 
sons alive, and dressed others in the skins of bears and wild boars, 
and then, by way of diversion, baited them with dogs or despatched 
them with darts; that, having suinmoned the People of Melibcea 
and Scotusa, towns in friendship and alliance with him, to meet 
him in full assembly, he surrounded them with guards, and with all 
the wantonness of cruelty, put them to the sword ; and that he con- 
secrated the spear with which he slew his uncle Polyphron, and 
having crowned it with garlands, offered sacrifice to it as to a god, 
and gave it the name of 5 Yet, upon seeing a tragedian act 
the Zroades of Euripides, he went hastily out of the theatre, and at 
the same time sent a message to the actor, “ Not to be discouraged, 
but to exert all his skill in his part ; for it was not out of any dislike 
that he went out, but he was ashamed that his citizens should see 
him, who never Bitied those he put to death, weep at the sufferings 
of Hecuba and Andromache.” 
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This execrable tyrant was terrified at the name and 

character of Epaminondas, etd 
And dropp’d the craven wing. 

He sent an embassy in all haste to offer satisfaction, but that 
general did not vouchsafe to admit such a man into alliance with 
the Thebans : he only granted him a truce of thirty days, and havin 
recovered Pelopidas and Ismenias out of his hands, he marche 
back again with his army. 

Soon after this, the Thebans having discovered that the Lacedic- 
monians and Athenians had sent ambassadors to the king of Persia, 
to draw him into league with them, sent Pclopidas on their part, 
whose established Feputation amply justified their choice, for he had 
no sooner entered the king's dominions than he was universally 
known and honoured. ‘Fhe fame of his battles with the Lacedx:- 
moniane had spread itself through Asia; and, after his victory at 
Leuctra, the report of new successes contintially following, had 
extended his renown to the most distant provinces, so that when he 
arrived at the king’s court, and appeared before the nobles and 
great officers that waited there, he was the object of universal 
admiration. “This,” said they, “is the man who deprived the 
Lacedsemonians of the empire both of sea and land, and confined 
Spain within the bounds of Taygetus and Eurotas; that Sparta 
which a little before, under the conduct of Agesilaus, made war 
against the great king, and shook the realms of Susa and Ecbatana.” 
On the same account Artaxerxes rejoiced to see Pelopidas, and 
loaded him with honours; but when he heard him converse in 
terms that were stronger than those of the Athenians, and plainer 
than those of the Spartans, he admired him still more ; and as kings 
seldom conceal their inclinations, he made no secret of his attach- 
ment to him, but let the other ambassadors sce the distinction in 
which he held him. It is true, that of all the Greeks he seemed to 
have done Antalcidas the Spartan the greatest honour, when he 
took the garland which he wore at table from his head, dipped it in 
perfumes, and sent it to him. But though he did not treat Pelopidas 
with that familiarity, yet he made him the richest and most magni- 
ficent presents, and fully granted his demands, which were, That 
all the Greeks should be free and independent; that Messenes 
should be repeopled ; and that the Thebans should be reckoned the 
King’s hereditary friends.” 

‘ith this answer he returned, but without accepting any of the 
king’s presents, except some tokens of his favour and regard ; acir- 
cumstance that reflected no small dishonour upon the other ambas- 
sadors. The Athenians condemned and executed Timagoras, and 
justly too, if it was on account of the many presents he received ; 
for he accepted not only gold and silver, but @ magnificent bed, and 
servants to make it, a8 Wf that was an art which the Greeks were not 
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skilled in. He reccived also 80 cows, and herdsmen to take care 
of them, as if he wanted their milk for his health ; and, at last, he 
suffered himself to be carried in a litter as far as the sea-coast at 
the king’s expense, who paid four talents for his conveyance. But 
his receiving of presents does not seem to have been the principal 
thing that incensed the Athenians, for when Epicrates, the armour- 
bearer, acknowledged in full assembly that he had received the 
king’s presents, and talked of proposing a decree, that instead of 
choosing nine archons every year, nine of the poorest citizens 
should be sent ambassadors to the king, that by his gits they might 
be raised to affluence, the people only laughed at the motion. 
What exasperated the Athcnians most, was, that the Thebans had 
obtained of the king all they asked; they did not consider how 
much the character of Pelopidas outweighed the address of their 
orators, with a man who ever paid particular attention to mi 
tary excellence. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great applause, as well on 
account of the repcopling of Messen, as to the restoring of liberty 
to the rest of Greece. 

Alexander the Pheraan was now returned to his natural disposi- 
tion ; he had destroyed several cities of Thessaly, and put garri 
into the towns of the Phthiota, the Achzans, and the Magnesians, 
As soon as these oppressed people had learned that Pelopidas was 
returned, they sent their deputies to Thebes, to beg the favour of 
some forces, and that he might be their general. The Thebans 
willingly granted their request, and an army was soon got ready ; 
but as the gencral was on the point of marching, the sun began to 
be eclipsed, and the city was covered with darkness in the day 
time, 

Pelopidas, seeing the te in at consternation at this 
phanomenon, did not think pr per oe force the army to move, 
while under such terror and dismay, nor to risk the lives of 7000 of 
his fellow-citizens. Instead of that, he went himself into Thessaly, 
and taking with him only joo horse, consisting of Theban volunteers 
and strangers, he set out, contrary to the warnings of the sooth- 
sayers, and inclinations of the people: for they considered the 
eclipse as a sign from heaven, the object of which must be some 
illustrious personage. But besides that Pelopidas was the more 
exasperated against Alexander by reason of the ill treatment he 
had received, he hoped from the conversation he had with Thebe, 
to find the tyrant’s family embroiled and in great disorder. The 
freatest incitement, however, was the honour of the thing. He 
had a generous ambition to shew the Greeks, at a time when the 
Lacedemonians were sending generals and other officers to Dio- 
nysius the tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians were pensioners to 
Alexander, as their benebictor, to whom they had erected a statue 
in brass, that the Thebans were the only people who took the field 
in of the oppressed, and endeavoured to exterminate all 
exbitrary and unjust government. 

‘When he had arrived at Pharsalus, he assembled his forces, and 
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then marched directly against Alexander; who, knowing that 
Pelopidas had but few Thebans about him, and that he himself 
had double the number of Thessalian infantry, went to mect him 
as far asthe temple of Thetes. When he was informed that the 
tyrant was advancing towards him with a great army, “Se muck 
the beiter,? said he, ™ ‘fer ‘we shall beat so many the more” 

Near the place called Cynoscephale there are two stecp hills 
opposite each other, in the middle of the plain, Both sides 
endeavoured to get possession of these hills with their infantry. In 
the meantimaPelopidas with his cavalry, which was numerous and 
excellent, charged the enemy’s horse, and put them to the route; 
but while he was pursuing them over the plain, Alexander had 
gained the hills, heving got before the Thessalian foot, which he 
attacked as they were trying to force these strong heights, killing 
the foremost, and wounding many of those that followed, so that 

toiled without affecting anything. Pelopidas sceing this, 
called back his cavalry, and ordered them to fall upon such of the 
‘enemy as still kept their ground on the plain, and taking his buckler 
in his hand, he ran to join those that were engaged on the hills, 
He soon made his way to the front, and by his presence inspired 
his soldiers with such vigour and alacrity, that the enemy thought 
they had quite different men to deal with. Thcy stood two or three 
charges: but when they found that the foot still pressed forward, 
and saw the horse return from the pursuit, they gave ground and 
retreated, but slo and step by step. Pelopidas then taking a 
view, from an eminence, of the enemy’s whole army, which did not 
yet take to flight, but was full of confusion and disorder, stopped a 
while to look round for Alexander. When hc perceived him on the 
right, encouraging and rallying the mercenaries, he was no longer 
master of himself; but sacrificing both his safety and his duty as a 
general to his passion, he sprang forward a great way before his 
troops, loudly calling for and challenging the tyrant, who did not 
dare to mect him or to wait for him, but fell back and hid himself 
in the midst of his guards, The foremost ranks of the mercenaries, 
mho came hand to hand, were broken by Pelopidas, and a number 
of them slain ; but others, fighting at a satanoe, pierced his armour 
with their javelins. The salians, extremely anxious for him, 
ran down the hill to his assistance, but when they came to the place 
they found him dead upon the ground. Both horse and foot then 
falling upon the enemy’s main body, entirely routed them, and 
killed above 3000. The pursuit continued along way, and the fields 
‘were covered with the carcases of the slain. 

Such of the Thebans as were present were greatly afflicted at the 
death of Pelopidas, calling him their father, their saviour, and in- 
siructor in everylhing that was and honourable, Nor is this 
to be wond at, since the lians and allies, after exceed. 
ing, by their public acts in his favour, the test honours that are 
usually paid to human virtue, testified their regard for him still 
more sensibly by the sorrow. For it is said, that these who 
were in the action, neither put off their armour, nor uabridied their 
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horses, nor bound up their wounds, after they heard that he was 
dead ; but, notwithstanding their heat and fatigue, repaired to the 
body, as if it still had lite and sense, piled round it the spoils of the 
enemy, and cut off their horses’ manes and their own hair! Many 
of them, when they retired to their tents, neither kindled a fire nor 
took any refreshment ; but a melancholy silence prevailed through- 
out the camp, as if instead of gaining so gieat and glorious a 
victory, they had been worsted and enslaved by the tyrant. 

‘When the news was carried to the towns, the magistrates, young 
men, children, and priests, came out to meet the body, with tro- 
phies, crowns, and golden armour ; and when the tim of his inter- 
ment was come, some of the Thessalians who were venerable for 
their age, went and begged of the Thebans that they might have 
the honour of buryinghim. One of them expressed himself in these 
terms : “What we request of you, our good allies, will be an honour 
and consolation to us under this great misfortune, It is not the 
living Pelopidas, whom the Thessalians desire to attend ; it is not 
to Pelopidas sensible of their gratitude, that they would now pay the 
honours ; all we ask is the permission to wash, to adorn, and inter 
his dead body, and if we obtain this favour, we shall believe you are 
persuaded that we think our share in the common calamity greater 
than yours. You have lost only a good general, but we are $0 un- 
happy as to be deprived both of him and of our Jiberty. For how 

‘we presume to ask you for another general, when we have not 
restored to you Pelopidas?” 

‘The Thebans granted their request. And surely there never was 
@ more magnificent funcral, at least in the opinion of those who do 
not place magnificence in ivory, gold, and purple; as Philistus did, 
who dwells in admiration upon the funeral of Dionysius; which 
Properly speaking, was nothing but the pompous catastrophe of that 

loody treachery, his tyranny. Alexander the Great, too, upon the 
death of Hephzstion, not only had the manes of the horses and 
mules shorn, but caused the battlements of the walls to be taken 
down, that the very cities might seem to mourn, by losing their 
ornaments, and having the appearance of being shorn and chastised 
with grief. These things being the effects of arbitrary orders, exe- 
cuted through necessity, and attended both with envy of those for 
whom they are done, and hatred of those who command them, are 
not proofs of esteem and respect, but of barbaric pomp, of luxury, 
and vanity, in those who lavish their wealth to such vain and des- 
picable purposcs. But that a man who was only one of the sub- 
Jects of a republic, dying in a strange country, neither his wif 
‘children, or kinsmen present, without the request or command 
any one, should be atten: home, conducted to the grave, and 
crowned. by so many cities, and tribes, might justly pass for an in- 
stance of the most perfect happiness. For the observation of sop 
is not true, that Death is most unfortunate in the time of prosperity; 
on the contrary, it is then most happy, since it secures to good men 
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the glory of their virtuous actions, and puts them above the power 
offoriune. The compliment, therefore, of the Spartan was mich 
more rational, when embracing Diazoras, after he and his sons and 
grandsons had all conquered and been’ crowned at the Olympic 
games, he said, Die, die now, Diagoras, for thou canst not be a god. 
‘And yet, I think, if a man should put all the victories in the Olympian 
and Pythian games together, he would not pretend to compare them 
with any one of the enterprizes of Pelopidas, which were many and 
all successful: so that after he had flourished the greatest part of 
Ris life in honour and renown, and had been appointed the thirteenth 
time governoe of Bocotia, he died in a great exploit, the consequence 
of which was the destruction of the tyrant, and the restoring of its 
liberties to Thessaly. 

His death as it gave the allies great concern, so it brought them 
still greater advantages. For the Thebans were no sooner informed 
of it, than, prompted by a desire of revenge, they sent upon that 
business 7000 foot and 700 horse, under the command of Malcites 
and Diogiton. These finding Alexander weakened, with Ins late 
defeat, and reduced to great difficultics, compelled him to restore 
the cities he had taken from the Thessalians, to withdraw his 

‘arrisons from the territories of the Magnesians, the Phthiote, and 
cheeans, and to engage by oath to submit to the Thebans, and to 
jeep his forces in readiness to execute their orders, 

‘And here it is proper to relate the punishment which the gods 
inflicted upon him soon after for his treatment of Pelopidas, He, 
as we have already mentioned, first taught Thebe, the Syrants wife, 
not to dread the exterior Pomp and splendour of his palace, though 
she lived in the midst of guards, gansisting of exiles from other 
countries, She, therefore, fearing his falschood, and hating his 
cruelty, agreed with her three brothers, Tisiphonus, l’ytholaus, and 
Lycophron, to take him off; and they put their design in execution 

fter this manner. The whole palace was full of guards, who 
watched all the night, except the tyrant’s bed-chamber, which was 
an upper room, and the door of the apartment was guarded by a 
dog who was chained there, and who would fly at everybody except 
his master and mistress, and one slave that fed him. When the 
time fixed for the attempt was come, Thebe conccaled her brothers, 
before it was dark, in a room hard by. She went in alone as usual, 
to Alexander, who was already asleep, but presently came out again, 
and ordered the slave to take away the doz, because her busband 
choose to sleep without being disturbed : and that the stairs might 
not creak as the young men came up, she covered them with wool. 
She then fetched up her brothers, and leaving them at the door with 
poignards in their hands, went into the chamber, and taking away 
the tyrant’s sword, which hung at the head of his bed, shewed it 
them as a proof that he was fast asleep. The young men now being 
struck with terror, and not daring to advance, she rey them 
with cowardice, and swore in her rage, that she awake Alex- 
ander and tell’ him the whole. Shame and fear having brought 
them to themselves. she led them in and placed them about the bed, 
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herself holding the light. One of them caught him by the feet, and 
another by the hair of his head, while the third stabbed him with 
his poignard. Such a death was too speedy for so abomi- 
nable a monster; but if it be consi that he was the first tyrant 
who was sreestinated b ts own wife, and that his dead body boot 
exposed to int indignities, spurned and tro: um 
foot by his subjects, his punishment wilt appear to have been pro- 
portioned to his crimes, 


DION. 


‘As we {eam from Simonides, my dear Senecio, that the Trojans 
were by no means offended at the Corinthians for joining the con- 
federates in the Grecian war, because the family of Glaucus, their 
own ally, was originally of Corinth, so neither the Greeks nor the 
Romans have reason to complain of the academy, which has been 
equally favourable to both. This will appear from the lives of 
Brutus and Dion ; for, as one was the scholar of Plato, and the 
other educated in his principles, they came like wrestlers from the 
same Palzstra to en; in the greatest conflicts, Both by their 
conduct, in which there was a similarity, confirmed that 
ceric of hele master, that “Power and fortune must Corie 
ice and justice, lo effect anything great in a political 
bie but as Hipportachia the case said, that he could 
distinguish his scholars at a distance, though they were only carry- 
ing meat from the market ; so the sentiments of those who have 
had a Polls: education, Sut have a similar intone: on u thee 
manners, and give @ peculiar grace and propriety to their conduct, 
Accident, hewever, rather than design, pea similarity to the 
lives of these two men ; and both were cut off by an untimely death, 
before they could carry the purposes, which they had pursued with 
80 much labour, into execution, The most singular circumstance 
attending their death was, that both had a divine warning of it in 
the appearance of a frightful spectre. There are those, indeed, 
who say, that no man in his senses ever saw a spectre; that these 
are the delusive visions of women and children, or of men whose 
intellects are affected by some infirmity of the body, and who 
believe that the absurd imaginations are of divine inspiration, But 
of Dion and Brutus, men of firm and philosophic minds, whose 
understandings were not affected by any constitutional infirmity— 
if such men could pay so inuch credit to the appearance of spectres, 
as to give an account of them to their friends, { eee no reason why 
we should depgrt from the opinion of the ancients, that men had 
their evil genii, who disturbed them with and distressed their 
virtue, lest by 2 steady and uniform pursuit of it, they should here- 
after obtain a happier allotment than themselves, 
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After Dionysius the elder had seized the government of Sicily,be 
married the daughter of Hermocrates, a Syracusan; but as the 
monarchic power was yet but ill-established, she had the misfortune 
to be so much abused in her person by an outrageous faction, that 
she put an end to her life. When Dionysius was confirmed in his 
government, he married two wives at the same time. One was 
Doris, a Ua of Locris, the feed Aristomache, the daughter ot 
Hipparinus, who was a principal person in Syracuse, and colleague 
wi Dionysius, when he was first appointed general of the Sicikan 
forces. It is@aid that he married wives on the same day. 
Tt is not certain which he enjoyed first, but he was impartial in his 
kindness to them, for beth attended him at his table, and alternately 
partook of his bed, As Doris had the disadvantage of being a 
foreigner, the Syracusans sought every means of obtaining the pre- 
ference for their countrywoman ; but it was more than eq t 
to this disadvantage, that she had the honour of giving Dion; 

his eldest son. Aristomache, on the contrary, was a long time 
barren, though the king was extremely desi: ous of having children 
by her, and put to death the mother of Doris, upon a supposition 
that she had prevented her tions by potions. 

Dion, the brother of Atstomache, was well received at court, not 
only on her account, but from the regard which Dionysius had for 
his merit and abilities ; and that prince gave his treasurer an order 
to supply him with whatever moncy he wanted, but at the same 
time to keep an account of what he received. 

But whatever the talents and virtues of Dion might be originally, 
it is certain that they received the happiest improvement under the 
auspices of Plato, rely the gods, in mercy to mankind, sent that 
divine philosopher from Italy to Syracuse, that through the humane 
influence of his doctrine, the spirit of hberty might once more re- 
vive, and the inhabitants of that country be rescued from tyranny. 

Dion soon became the most distinguished of his scholars. To 
the fertility of his genius, and the excellence of his disposition, 
Plato himself has given testimony, and he did the greatest honour 
to that testimony in his life. For though he had been educated in 
servile principles under a tyrant; though he had been familiarized 
to dependence on the one hand, and to the indulgence of pomp and 
luxury, as the greatest happiness, on the other; yet he was no 
sooner acquainted with tat philoenphy which points out the road 
to virtue, than his whole caught the enthusiasm ; and with the 
simplicity of a young man, who j: of the dispositions of others 
by his own, he concluded that lectures would have the same 
effect on Dionysius: for this reason he solicited, and at length 
persuaded, the tyrant to hear him. When Plato was admitted, 
the discourse turned on virtue in general, Afterwards they 
came to fortitude in particular; and Plato made it appear, 
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that tyrants have, of all men, the least pretence to that virtue. 
Justice was the next topic; and when Plato asserted the bappi- 
‘ness of the just, and the wretched condition of the unjust, 
tyrant was Stung; and being unable to answer his arguments, 
he expressed his resentment against those who seemed to listen 
to him with pleasure. At last he was extremely exasperated, and 
asked the philosopher what business he had in Sicily. Plato an- 
swered, That he came to seek an honest man.” “ so, then,” re- 
plied the tyrant, “it seems you have lost your labour.” Dion was in 

opes that his anger would have ended here : but while Plato was 
hasting to be gone, he conveyed him on board a galtey, in which 
Pollis, the Larcd.emonian, was returning to Greece. Dionysius 
urged Pollis either to put Plato to death in his passage, or, at least, 
to sell him asa slave : “for, according to his own maxim,” said he, 
“this man cannot be unhappy; a just man, he says, must be 
happy in a state of slavery, as well as in a state of freedom.” 
Polis, therefore, carried him to /Egina, and sold him there for 
twenty pounds. ” For the people of that place, being at war with the 
Athenians, had made a decree, that whatever Athenian was taken 
‘on their coast, he should be sold. Dion, notwithstanding, retained 
his interest with Dionysius, had considerable employments, and 
was sent ambassador to C: Dionysius had a high esteem 
for him, and he, therefore, permitted him to speak his sentiments 
with freedom. An instance of this we have in the retort he made 
in the tyrant’s Fidiculing the government of Gelo. “ Gelo,” said 
Dionysius, “ is (Ge/os) the laughing-stock of Sicily.” While others 
admired and applauded this witticism, Dion ‘answered, “You 
obtained the crown by being trusted on Gelo’s account, who 
reigned with great humanity, but you have reigned in such a 
manner, that for your sake, no man will be trusted hereafter. 
Gelo made monarchy the best of governments: but you have con- 
vinced us that it is the worst.” Dionysius had three children by 
Doris, and four by Aristomache, whereof two were daughters, 
Sophrosyne and Arete. The former of these was married to his 
eldest son, Dionysius; the latterto his brother Thearides, and after 
his death, to her uncle Dion. In the last illness of Dionysius, Dion 
would have applied to him in behalf of the children of Atistomache, 
but the physicians were beforehand with him. They wanted to 
ingratiate themselves with his successor ; and when he asked for a 
sleeping dose, Tim:cus tells us, they gave him so effectual a one 
that he waked no more. 

When his son Dionysius came to the throne in the first counsel 
that he held, Dion spoke with so much propriety on the present 
state of affairs, and on the measures which ought to be taken, that 
the rest appeared to be mere children in understanding. By the 
freedom ot bis counsels, he exposed in a strong light, the slavish 
principles of those who, through a timorous disingenuity, advised 
such Measures as they thought would please their prince, rather 
than such as might advance his interest. Sut what alarmed them 
‘most, was the steps he proposed to take with regard to the impend- 
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ing war with Carthage; for he offered either to go in person to 
Carthage, and settle an honourable peace with the Carthaginians, 
or, if the king were rather inclined for war, to ft out and maintain 
fifty galleys at his own expense. 

Bignystus was pleased with the magnificence of his spirit, but the 
courtiers felt that it made them appear little. They agreed that, 
at all events, Dion was to be and they spared no calumny 
that malice could suggest. They represented to the king that he 
certainly meant to make himself master by sea, and by that means 
to obtain the kingdom for his sister’s children, There was, more- 
over, anothes and an obvious cause of their hatred to him, in the 
reserve of his manners and the sobriety of his life. They led the 
young and illeducated king through every species of debauchery, 
‘were shameless panders to his wrong-direct sions, Yet, while 
folly rioted, tyranny slept ; its rage was dissolved in the ardour of 
youthful ind ces, as iron is softened in the fire ; and that lenity 
which the Sicilians could not expect from the virtue of their prince, 
they found in his weakness. Thus the reins of that monarchy, 
which Dionysius vainly called adamantine, fell gradually from the 
loose and dissolute hand that held them. ‘This young prince, it is 
said, would continue the scene of intoxication for ninety days with- 
out intermission, during which time no sober person was admitted 
to Rie courte where all was drunkenness and buffoonery, revelry 
and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion, who had no taste for these enjoyments, 
was a thing of course ; and as he refused to partake with them in 
their vices, they resolved to strip him of his virtues. To these they 
gave the names of such vices as are supposed in some dt to 
resemble them, His gravity of manners they called pride ; his 
freedom of speech, insolence; his declining to join in their 
licentiousness, contempt. It is true there was a natural haughtiness 
in his deportment, and an asperity that was unsociable and difficult 
of access, so that it is not to be wondered if be found no ready 
admission to the ears of a young king, already spoiled by flattery. 
Many, even of his own particular friends, who admired the integrity 
and generosity of his heart, could not but condemn those forbidding 
manners, which were so ill adapted to social and political inter- 
course ; and Plato himself, when he wrote to him some time after, 
warned him, as it were by the spirit of prophecy, To guard against 
that austerity which is the companion of solitules “However, the 
necessity of the times, and the feeble state of the monarchy, 
rendered it necessary for the king, though contrary to his inclination, 
to rctain him in the highest appointments ; and this Dion himself 


well knew. 
"Re ‘he was willing to impute the irregularities of Dionysius to 
ignorance and a bad education, he endeavoured to engage him in a 
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course of liberal studies, and to give him a taste for those sciences 


which have a tendency to improvement. By this means he 
boped that he should induce him to think of virtue without disgust, 
at length to embrace its with pleasure. The young 


Dionysius was not naturally worst of princes ; but his father 
being apprehensive that if his mind were improved by science and 
the conversation of wise and virtuous men, he might some time or 
other think of depriving him of his kingdom, kept him in close con- 
finement ; where, through ignorance and want of other employment, 
he amused himself with making Little chariots, candlesticks, wooden 
chairs, and tables. His father, indeed, was so susnicious of all 
mankind, and so wretchedly timorous, that he would not suffer @ 
barber to shave him ; but had his hair singed off with a live coal 
by one of his own attendants, Neither his brother nor his son were 
admitted into his chamber in their own clothes, but were first 
stripped and examined by the sentinels, and after that were obliged 
to put on such clothes as were provided for them. When his 
brother Leptines was once describing the situation of a place, he 
took a spear from one of the guards to trace the pian, upon which 
Dionysius was extremely offended, and caused the soldier who had 
given up his spear to be put to death. He was afraid, he said, of 
the sense and sagavity of his friends ; because he knew they must 
think it more eligible to govern than to obey. He slew Marsyas, 
whom he had advanced to a considerable military command, merely 
because Marsyas dreamed that he killed him; for he concluded, 
that this dream by night was occasioned by some similar suggestion 
of the day, Yet even this timorous and suspicious wretch was 
offended with Plato, because he would not him to be the 
most valiant man in the world | 

‘When Dion considered that the irregularities of young Dionysius 
were chiefly owing to his want of education, he exhorted him 
earnestly to apply himself to study ; and by all means to send for 
Plato, the prince of philosophers, into Sicily. “When he comes,” 
said he, “apply to him without loss of time. Conformed by his 
precepts to That divine exemplar of beauty and perfection which 
c the universe from confusion into order, you will at once 
secure your own happiness, and the happiness of your people, The 
obedience they now render you through fear, by your justice and 
moderation you will improve to 3 principl le of filial duty ; and of a 
tyrant, you will become a king. Fear and force, and fleets and 
armies, are not, as your father called them, the adamantine chains 


of government ; but that attention, that affection, that respect, which 
justice and goodness for ever draw after them: these are the 
‘milder, but the stronger bonds of empire. Besides, it is surely a dis- 


grace for a prince, who in all the circumstances of figure and 
appearance is distinguished from the peopic, not to Tie above 
em, at the same time, in the superiority of his conversatioa, and 
the cultivation of his mind.” 
As Dion frequently solicited the king on this subject, and occa- 
sionally repeated some of Plato's arguments, he conceived at length 
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aviolent inclination to hear him discourse. He therefore sent several 
letters of invitation to him at Athens, which were seconded by the 
entreaties of Dion, The Pythagorean philosophers in Italy re- 
guested, at the same time, sit be would « rie the siuection of 

is young prince, whose mind was misguided by power, and reclaim 
him by the solid counsels of philosophy. Plato, as he owns himself, 
was ashamed to be a philosopher in theory and not in practice; 
and flattering himself that if he could rectify the mind of the prince, 
he might by the same means remedy the disorders of the kingdom, 
he yielded to their request. 

i enemigs of Dion, now fearing an alteration in Dionysins, ad- 
vised him to fecal from exile one Philistus, who was indeed a man 
of learning; but employed his talents in defence of the despotic 
policy; and this man they intended to set in opposition to Plato 
and his philosophy. Philistus, from the beginning, had been a 
principal instrument in promoting the monarcbic government, and 

pt the citadel, of which he was governor, a long time for that 
party. It is said that he had a private commerce with the mother 
of the elder Dionysius, and that the tyrant himself was not ignorant 
of it, Be this as it may, Lepti who had two daughters by a 
married wornan whom he had hed, gave one of them in 
marriage to Philistus; but this being done without consultin; 
Dionysius, he was offended, imprisoned Leptines’ mistress, an 
banished Philistus. The latter fled to his friends at Adria, where, 
it is probable, he composed the test part of his history; for he 
did not return to Sicily during reign of that Dionysius. After 
his death, Las enemies ee in to be recalled. ie 
arbitrary principles were suital ir purpose, and he 
to exercise them immediately on his return, 

At the same time calumnies and impeachments against Dion 
were, as usual, brought to the king. He was accused of holding a 
private correspondence with Theodoses and Heraclides, for the 
subversion of the monarchy ; and indeed it is probable that he 
entertained some hopes from the arrival of Plato of lessening the 
excessive power of Dionysius, or, at least, of making him moderate 
and equitable in the use of it. Besides, if he continued obstinate, 
and were not to be reclaimed, he was determined to depose him, 
and restore the commonwealth to the Syracusans ; for he preferred 
even the popular form of government to an absolute monarchy, 
where a well-regulated aristocracy could not be procured. 

Such was the state of affairs when Plato came into Sicily. At 
first he was received with the greatest appearance of kindness, and 
was conveyed from the coast in one of the king’s most splendid 
chariots. Even Dionysius himself sacrified to the gods in acknow- 
ledgment of his safe arrival, and of the honour and happiness they 

‘by that means conferred on his kingdom. The people had the 
greatest hopes of a speedy reformation. They observed an unusual 
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decorum in the entertainments at court, and a sobriety in the con- 
duct of the courtiers ; while the king answered all to whom he gave 
audience in a very obliging manner. The desire of learning and 
the study of philosophy were become general ; and the several apart- 
ments of the royal palace were like so many schools of geometricians, 
full of the dust in which the students describe their mathematical 
figures. Not long after this, at a solemn sacrifice in the citadel, 
when the herald prayed as usual for the long continuance of the 
government, Dionysius is satd to have cried, “ How long will you 
continue to curse me?” ‘This was an incxpressible mortification to 
Philistus and his party: If Plato, said they, has alrgady made such 
a change in the king, his influence in time will be irresistible. 

They now no longer made their attacks on Dion separately, or 
in private. ‘They united in exclaiming against him, that he had 
fascinated the king with the delusions of eloquence and philosophy, 
in order to obtain the kingdom for his sister’s children. They 
represented it as a matter of the greatest indignity, that after the 
whole force of the Athenians had vainly invaded Sicily, and were 
vanquished and destroyed, without so much as being able to take 
Syracuse, they should now, by means of one sophist, overturn the 
empire of Dionysius. It was with indignation they beheld the 
deluded monarch prevailed on by his insinuations to part with his 
guard of 10,000 spearmen, to give up a navy of 400 galleys, to dis- 

dan army of 10,000 horse, and as many times that number of 
foot, in order that he might pursue an ideal happiness in the 
academy, and amuse himself with theorems of geometry, while the 
substantial enjoyments of wealth and power were left to Dion and 
the children of Aristomache, 

By means of these suggestions Dion first incurred the suspicion, 
and soon after the open displeasure of Dionysius. A letter of his 
was likewise intercepted, and privately carried to the king, It was 
addressed to the Carthaginian agents, and directed them not to have 
their audience of the king concerning the concluston of the peace 
unless he were present, and then everythinz should be settled as 
they wished. Timveus informs us, that after Dionysius had shewed 
this letter to Philistus, and consulted him upon it, he over-reached 
Dion by a pretence of reconciliation, and told him, that he was de- 
sirous their good understanding might be renewed. After this, as 
he was one day walking alone with him by the wall of the castle, 
near the sea, he shewed him the letter, and accused him of conspir- 
ing with the Carthaginians against him. When Dion attempted to 
speak in his own defence, Dionysius refused to hear him; and hav- 
ing forced him on board a vessel which lay there for the purpose, 
commanded the sailors to set him ashore in Italy, 

When this was publicly known, it was generally condemned as 

winical and cruel The court was in distress for the ladies of 
jion’s family; but the citizens received fresh courage from the 
event; for they were in hopes that the odium which it would bring 
upon Dionysius, and the general discontent that his government 
occasioned, might contribute to brirgabvatarevolution. Dionysius 
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ceived this with some ansiety, and thinking it necessary to pacify 
Te women and the rest of Dion's friends, he told them that he was 
not gone inta eaile, but only sent out of the way for a time, that his 
obstinacy might not draw im a heavier punishment. He also 
allowed his friends two ships, that they 
Peloponnesus, as much of his treasure and as many of his servants 
as they should think fit: for Dion was a man of considerable pro- 
perty, and little inferior to the king in wealth or magnificence. ‘The 
most valuable part of his effects, together with presents from the 
ladies and others of his acquaintance, his friends conveyed to him; 
and the splen@o ir of his fortune gained him great respect among 
the Grecks, At the same time they conceived a high idea of the 
power of the tyrant, when an exile from his kingdom could make 
such an appearance. 

Dionysius now removed Plato into the citadel, under colour of 
kindness; but in reality to set a guard upon him, lest he should 
follow Dion, and proclaim to the world how injuriously be had 
been treated. 

As wild beasts becume tame and tractable by use, so the tyrant, 
by frequent conversation with the philosopher, began at last to con- 
ceive an affection for him; yet even that affection had Something 
of the tyrant in it; for he requied of Plato, in return, that he shoul 
exclusively confine his regard and admiration tohim. On condition 
that he would prefer his friendship to that of Dion, he was willing 
to give up the whole administration into his hands. This extrava- 
gant affection gave Plato no small trouble ; for it was accompanied 
with petulance and jealousy, as the love which subsists between the 
different sexes has its quarrels and reconciliations. He expressed 
the strongest desire to become Plato’s scholar, and to proceed in 
the study of philosophy; but he expressed it with reluctance in the 
presence of those who wanted to divert him from his purpose, and 
seemed as if he was in pursuit of something he ought to be ashamed of, 

As a war broke out about this time, be found it necessary to dis- 
miss Plato; but he promised him, before his departure, to recall 
Dion the cnsuing summer ; however, he did not keep his promise, 
ut made the war he was engaged in his apology, and remitted to 
him the produce of his estate. At the same time he desired Plato 
to acquiesce in his apology, assuring him that he would send for 
Dion on the commencement of the peace ; and he entreated, in the 
meantime, that Dion would be peaccabie, and not say or do any- 
thing that might hurt his character among the Grecks. This Plato 
endcavoured to effect, by kecping Dion in the academy in pursuit 
of philosophy. 

t Athens Dion lived with an acquaintance whose name was 
Callippus. But a piece of pleasure ground which he purchased, he 
gave, on his departure, to Speusippus, with whom he had most 
usually conversed. Speusippus, as Timon, in his poems called 
Syllis, informs us, was a facetious companion, and had a tum for 

il 3 and Plato was desirous that Dion’s severity of manners, 
might be softened by the pleasantry of his conversation, When 
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Plato exhibited a chorus of at Athens? Dion took y him- 

self the management, and yyed the ense. Plato was 

desirous that this munificence might procure him popularity, and 

on oat secant he readily gave up the honour of conducting the 
r himself. 

Dion likewise visited other cities, and conversed with the prin- 
cipal statesmen, by whom he was publicly entertained. In his 
manners there was now no anything pompous or affected ; 
there was mfothing that savoured of the dissolute luxury of a tyrant’s 
court; his behaviour was modest, discreet, and manly ; and his 
philosophical discourses were learned and ingenious. This pro- 
cured him popular favour, and public honours ; and the Lacedsemo- 
nians, without regard to the resentment of Dionysius, though at the 
very time they had received succours from him against the Thebans, 
made hum free of their city. We are told that Dion accepted an 
invitation from Ptoeodorus the Megarensian, who was a man of con- 
siderable power and fortune ; and when he found his door crowded 
with people on business, and that it was difficult to have access to 
him, he said to his friends, who expressed their dissatisfaction on 
the occasion, “Why should this affront us? We did this, and 
more than this, at Syracuse.” 

Dion’s popularity in Greece soon excited the jealousy of Dio- 
nysius, who, therefore, stopped his remittances, and put his estate 
in the hands of his own stewards. However, that his reputation 
might not suffer, through Plato’s means, amongst the philosophers, 
he retained a number of learned men in his court; and being 
desious to outshine them all in disputation, he frequently was 
under a necessity of introducing, without the least Propriety, the 
arguments he had learned from Plato. He now wished for that 
philosopher again, and repented that he had so ill availed himself 
of his instructions. Like a tyrant, therefore, whose desires, howaver 
extravagant, are immediately to be complied with, he was violently 
bent onrecallinghim. Toeffect this, he thought of every expedient, 
and at len revailed on Archytas and the rest of the Pytha- 

ean philosophers to pledge themselves for the performance of 

jis promise, and to persuade him to return to Sicily; for it was 
Plato that first introduced those philosophers to Dionysius. 

On their part they sent Archidamus to Plato, and Dionysius, at 
the same time, sent some galleys, with several of his friends, to join 
in their request. The tyrant likewise wrote to him, and told him, 
in plain terms, that Dion must expect no favour from him, if Plato 
should not come into Sicily ; but upon his arrival, he might depend 
on everything he desired. Dion was also solicited by his sister and 
wife to prevail with Plato to gratify the tyrant, that he might no 
longer have an apology for the severity of his treatment. Plato 
therefore, as he says himself, set sail the third time for Sicily — 


‘To brava Charybdls’ dreadfa) gull once more.—Odyss. 1 xii, 
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His arrival was not only a satisfaction to Dionysius, but to all 
Sicily ; the inhabitants of which did not fail toimplore the gods 
that Plato might overcome Philistus, and that the tyranny might 
expire under the influence of his philosophy, Plato was in high 
favour with the women in particular, and with Dionysius he had 
such credit as no other person could boast, for he was allowed to 
come to him without being searched. When Aristippus, the 
Cyrencan, observed that the king frequently offered Plato money, 
and that Plate as constantly refused it, he said, “ That Dionysius 
was liberal without danger of exhausting his treasury ; for to those 
who wanted, and would take money, he was sparing in his offers ; 
bnt profuse where he knew it would be refused. 

After the first civilities were over, Plato took an opportunity to 
mention Dion ; but the tyrant put him off, till at last expostulations 
and animosities took place. ‘These, however, Dionysius was in- 
dustrious to conceal, and endeavoued to bring over Plato from the 
interest of Dion by repeated favours and studied civilities, ‘The 
philosopher, on the other hand, «ll not immediately publish bis 
perfidy, but dissembled his resentment, While things were thus 
circumstanced, Helicon of Cy zic us, one of Plato's followers, foretold 
an eclipse of the sun ; and asit happened according 10 his prediction, 
the king, in admiration of his learning, rewarded him with a talent 
of silver, Upon this Aristippus, jesting among the best of the 
philosophers, told them he had something extraordinary likewise 
tu prognosticate. Being enticated to make it known, “I foresee,” 
said he, “that in a short time thete will be a quarrel between Diony- 
sius and Plato.” Soon after this, beg oe sold Dion’s estate and 
converted the moncy to his own use. Plato was removed from his 
apartments in the palace-gardens, and placed within the purlieus of 
the guards, who had long hated, and even sought to kill him, on 9 
supposition that he advised the tyrant to lay down his government 
and disband his army. 

Archytas, who had engaged for Plato's safety, when he under. 
stood his danger, sent a galley to demand him ; and the tyrant, to 
palliate his enmity previous to his departure, made pompous 
entertainments, At one of them, however, he could not help say- 
ing, “I suppose, Plato, when return to your companions in the 
acadcmy, my faults will often be the subject of your conversation.” 
“7 hope,” answered Plato, “we shall never be 50 much at a loss 
for subjects in the academy, as to talk of you.” Such are the 
circumstances which have been mentioned concerning Plato's 
departure, but they are not perfectly consistent with Dlato’s own 
account, 

, Dion being offended, not only with these things, but at some 
intelligence he had before received from his wife, which is alluded 
to in Plato’s letter to Dionysius, openly declared himself his enemy, 
‘The affair was this : Plato, on his return to Greece, was desired by 
Dionysius privately to consult Dion, whether he would be averse 
to his wife's marrying another man ; for there was a report, whether 
{Wue or the invention of his enemies, that his matrimonial state was 
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not agreeable to him, and that there was a coolness betwixt him 
and Arete. After Plato had consulted Dion on the affair, he wrote 
to Dionysius, and though he spoke in plain terms of other matters, 
he mentioned this in a manner that could only be intelligible ta the 
king. He tuld him, that he had talked with Dion on the business, 
and that he would certainly resent it if any such attempt were made. 

While any prospect of an accommodation remained, Dionysius 
took no further steps in the affair; but when that prospect was 
gone, and Plato once more had left Sicily in displeasure, he com- 
pelled Arete to marry Timocrates ; in this instance, he fell 
short even of the justice and lenity of his father. Wten Philoxenu: 
who had married his sister Theste, was declared his enemy, an 
fled through fear out of Sicily, Dionysius sent for his sister, and 

shed her with being privy to her husband's escape, without 
letting him know it. Theste answered, without fear or hesitation, 
“Do you think me, Dionysius, so bid a wife, or so weak a woman, 
that if I had known of ny husband's flight, I would not have 
accompanied him, and shared in the worstof his fortunes? Indeed, 
T was eneren of tt; and I assure you that J should esteem ita 
Aigher honour to be called the wife of Philoxenus the exile, than the 
sister of Dionysius the tyrant” king, it is said, admired ber 
spirited answer ; and the Syracusans honoured her so much that 
she retained her princely retinue after the dissolution of the 
tyranny ; and the citizens, by public decree, attended the solemnity 
of her funeral. 

Dion now thought of nothing but war. Plato, however, wat 
against it; partly om account of the hospitable favours he had 
received from Dionysius, and partly because of the advanced age 
of Dion. Speusippus and the rest of his friends, on the other hand, 
encoit him to rescue from slavery his native Sicily, that 
stretched forth her hands towards him, and would certainly receive 
him with every expression of joy. Speusippus, when he attended 
Plato into Sicily, had mixed more with the people, and learned their 
sentiments with to the government. At first, indeed, they 
were reserved, and suspected him for an emissary of the tyrant's ; 
but by degrees he obtained their confidence. In short, it was the 
voice, the prayer of the that Dion would come, though with+ 
out either army or navy, to their relief, andjend them only his name 
and his presence against the tyrant. Diorrwas encouraged by these 
representations, and the more effectually to conceal his intentions, 
he raised what forces he was able by means of his friends. He was 
assisted in this by many statesmen and philosophers, amongst 
whom was Endemus the Cyprian (on the occasion of whose death 
Aristotle wrote his dialogue on the soul), and Timonides the 
Leucadian. -These engaged in his interest Miltas the Thessalian, 
who was skilled in divination, and had been his fellow-academician, 
But of all those whom the tyrant had banished, which were no 
fewer than 1000, no more than 25 gave in their names for the 


F ie the rest, for want of spirit, would not engaze in the cause, 
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when the little army was assembled, it did not amount to 800 men, ? 
But they were men who had signalized themsclves in the greatest 
sngagements ; they were in discipline, and inured to hard- 
ship; in courage and conduct they had no superiors in the army * 
in short, they were such men as were likely to serve the cause of 
Dion, in animating, by their example, those who came to his 
standard in Sicily. 

Yet these men, when they understood that they were to be led 
against Dionysius, were disheartened, and condemned the rash 
resentment of Dion ; the conscquence of which they looked upon as 
certain ruin. Nor were they less offended with their commanders, 
and those who ha! enlisted them, because they had concealed the 
design of the service. But when Dion, in a public speech, after 
shewing them the fecble state of Dionysius’s government, told them, 
chat he considered them rather as so many officers’ whom he 
zarried to head the people of Sicily, already prepared to revolt, than 
4s private men ; and when Alcimenes, who, in birth and reputation, 
was the principal man in Achaia, had concurred in the address of 
Dion, and joined in the expedition, they then were satisficd. 

Tt was now about midsummer, the Etcsian winds* prevailed at 
3ea, and the moon was at the full, when Dion prepared a 
magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and marched in procession to 
the temple, with his men under arms. After the sacrifice, he 
ave them a feast in the ind of the Zacynthians. They 
were astonished at the quantity of gold and silver plate that 
was exhibited on this occasion, so far above the ordinary for- 
tunes of a private man; and they concluded, that a person of 
such oputence would not, at a late period of life, expose him- 
sclf to dangers, without a fair prospect of success, and the cer- 
tain support of friends, After the sual prayers and fibations, (he 
moon was eclipsed. ‘This was nothing strange to Dion, who knew 
the variations of the ecliptic, and that this defection of the moon's 
it was caused by the interposition of the earth between her and 
the sun. But as the soldiers were troubled about it, Miltas, the 
diviner, took upon bim to give it a proper turn, and assured tem 
that it portended the sudden obscurity of something that was at 
present glorious; that this glorious object could be no other than 
Dionysius, whose lustre would be eatinguished on their arrival in 
Sci This interpretation he communicated in as public a manner 
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as possible ; but from the prodigy of bees, a swarm of which settled 
on the stern of Dion’s ship, he intimated to his friends his a] 
hensions that the great which Dion was then prosecuting, 
after flourishing a while, come to nothing. Dionysius too, 
they said, had many prodigies on this occasion. An eagle natche 
a javelin from one of his guards, and after flying aloft with it, dropped 
it aie sea. whe waters ef ths sea, at the foot of the clades Were 
fresh for one whole day, as plainly appeared to every one that taste 
them. He had pigs farrowed perfect in all their other 's, but 
without ears. The diviners interpreted this as an omen of rebellion 
and revolt: the people, they said, would no longer give ear to the 
mandates of the tyrant. freshness of the sea-water imported 
that the Syracusans, after their harsh and severe treatment, would 
enjoy milder and better times. The eagle was the minister of Jove, 
and the javelin an ensign of power and government : thus the father 
of the gods had destined the overthrow and abolition of the tyranny. 
These things we have from ‘pus, 

Dion’s soldiers were com in two transports. These were 
accompanied by another smaller vessel, and two more of 30 oars. 
Beside the arms of those who attended him, he took with him 2000 
shields, a large quantity of darts and javelins, and a considerable 
supply of provisions, that nothing might be wanting in the expedi- 
tion ; for they put off to the main sea, because they did not think it 
safe to coast it along, being inf that Philistus was stationed 
off Japygia to watch their motions. Having sailed with a gentle 
wind about twelve days, on the thirteenth they arrived at Pachynus, 
& promontory in Sicily. There the pilot advised Dion to land his 
men immediately; for, if they once doubled the cape, they might 
continue at sea a long time before could have a gale from the 
south at that season of the year. But Dion, who was afraid of 
making a descent too near the enemy, and chose rather to make 
good his landing in some remoter part of the island, doubled the 
cape notwithstanding, They had not sailed far before a strong gale 
from the N, and a sea drove them quite off Sicily. At the 
same time there was a violent storm of thunder and lightning ; for 
it was about the rising of Arcturus; and it was accompanied with 
such dreadful rains, and the weather was in every respect so tem- 
pestuous, that the sitrighied sailors knew not where they were, till 
they found themselves driven by the violence of the storm to Cercina, 
on the coast of Africa. This craggy island was surrounded with 
such dangerous rocks, that they narrowly escaped being dashed to 
pieces; but by working hard with their poles they kept clear with 
much difficulty, till the storm abated. ey were then informed by 
a vessel, which accidentally came up with them, that they were at 
the head of what is called the Great Syrtis* In this horrible sitra- 
tion they were further disheartened by finding themselves becalmed; 
but, after beating about for some time, a gale sprung up suddenly 
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from the south. On this unexpected change, as the wind increased 
upon them, they made all their sail, and, imploring the assistance 

the gods, once more put off to sea in quest of Sicily. After an 
sary passage of five days, they arrived at, Minoa, a small town in 
Sicily, on the S. coast, belonging to the Carthaginians, Synalus, ! 
a friend of Dion’s, was then governor of the place, and as he knew 
not that this little flcet belonged to Dion, he attempted to prevent 
the landing of his men. The soldiers Icaped out of the vessels in 
arms, but killed none that oj them; for Dion, on account of 
his friendship with Synalus, had forbidden them. ‘Hawever, they 
ran in one Bpdy with the fugitives into the town, and thus made 
themselves masters of it. Dion and the governor met, mutual 
salutations passed between them, and the former restored him to 
his town unhurt. Synalos, in return, entertained his soldiers, and 
supplied him with necessaries. 

It happened that Dionysius, a little before this, had sailed with 
80 ships for Italy, and this absence of his gave them no small en- 
couragement. Insomuch that when Dion invited his men to refresh 
themselves for some time after their fatigues at sea, they thought of 
nothing but making a proper use of the present moment, and called 
upon him, with one voice, to lead them to Syracuse: he therefore 
left his useless arms and baggage with Synalus, and having engaged 
him to transmit them to him at a proper opportunity, marched for 
Syracuse. Two hundred of the Agrigentine cavalry who inhabitec 
the country about Ecnomus immediately revolted, and joined him 
in his march, and these were followed by the inhabitants of Gela. 

The news of his arrival soon reaching Syracuse, Timocrates, who 
had married Dion's wife, and was a] ited regent in the absence 
of Dionysius, immediately dispatched letters to acquaint him with 
the event. In the meanwhile he applied himself to prevent all 
tumults in the city, for the were greatly animated on the 
report of Dion’s arrival, th the uncertainty they were under, as 
yet kept them quiet, A singular accident happened tu the courier 
who was despatched with letters for Dionysius. As he was passing 
through the territory of Rhegium to Caulonia, where the tyrant then 
was, he met an acquaintance of his returning home with a newly- 
offered sacrifice, and having taken a little of the flesh for his own 
use? he made the best of his way. At night, however, he found it 
pepemany to take a little rest, and retired to sleep in a wood by the 
side of the road. A wolf, allured by the smell of the flesh, came 
up while he was asleep, and carried it off, together with the bag of 
— to Sage it was fastened. byt = Col nwaled “ be 
sought a long time to no purpose jis despatches, an i 
determined not to face Dionysius without them, he absconded. 
‘Thus it was a considerable time softer, and from other hands, that 
Dionysius was informed of Dion's arrival in Sicily. 

Dion, in his march, was joined by the Camarinxans, and many 
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sevolters from the territory of Syracuse, The Leontines and Cam- 
nians, who, with Timocrates, guarded the Epipola, being misled 
y a report designedly propogaied by Dion, that he intended to 
attack their cities first, Qultted their present station, and went to take 
care of their own concerns. Dion being informed of this, while he 
lay hear Acre, decamped in the night, and came to the river Anapus, 
which is 10 furlongs from thecity. There he halted, and sacrificed 
by the river, addressing his prayers to the rising sun. ‘The diviners 
informed him that the gods gave a promise of victory, and as he 
had himself assumed a garland at the sacrifice, all that were present 
immediately did thc same. He was now joined by aout 5000, who 
were, indeed, ill furnished with arms, but their courage supplied 
that deficiency! When he gave orders to march, Liberty was the 
word, and they rushed forward with the highest acclamations of joy. 
‘The most considerable citizens of Syracuse, dressed all in white, 
met him at the gates. The populace fell with great fury on Dio- 
nysius’s party; but in particular they seized his spies, a set of 
wretches hated by gods and men, who went about the city to collect 
the sentiments of the inhabitants, in order to communicate themdo 
the tyrant. These were the first that suffered, being knocked dew" 
wherever they were met. When Timocrates found that he could fet 
join the garrison in the citadel, he fled on horseback out of the city, 
and spread general terror and dismay where he passed: mag? 
ing all the while the forces of Dion, that it might not appear a slight 
effort, against which he was unable to defend the place. 

Dion now made his public entry into the town : he was dressed 
in a magnificent suit of armour, his brother Megacles marching on 
the right hand, and Calippus the Athenian on the left, with garlands 
on their heads. He was followed by roo foreign soldicrs, who were 
his body-guard ; and after these marched the rest of the army in 
proper order, under the conduct of their respective officers. The 
Syracusans looked upon this procession as sacred. They con- 
sidered it as the triumphial entry of Liberty, which would once 
more establish the popular government, aficr a suppression of 
forty-eight years, 

Whea Dion entered at the Menitidian gate, silence was com- 
manded by sound of trumpet, and he ordered freedom to be pro- 
claimed to the Syracusans and the rest of the Sicilians, in the name 
of Dion and Megacles, who came to abolish tyranny. Being 
desirous to address the people in a speech, he marched up to the 
Arcadina, Ashe passe through the streets, the people prepared 
their victims on tables placed before the doors, scattered flowers on 
his head, and offered up their prayers to him as to their tutelar 
deity. At the foot of the citadel, under the pentapyla, there was a 
lofty sundial? which had been placed there by Dionysius, From 
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the eminence of this building he addressed the citizens, and ex- 
horted them earnestly to asscrt their liberties. The people, in 
their turn, nominated Dion and his brother pr.ctors of the city, and, 
at their request, appointed them twenty colleagues, half of whom 
were of those who retumed with Dion from exile. 

At first it was considered by the soothsayers as a good omen, 
that Dion, when he addressed the people, had under his fect the 
stately edifice, which Dionysius had erected; but upon reflection that 
this edifice, on which he had been declared general, was a 
sundial, they were apprehensive that his present power and 
grandeur mightbe subjected to decline. 

‘Dion, in the next place, took the castle of Epipole, released the 
prisoners who were confined there, and invested it with a strong 
wall. Seven days after this event, Dionysius arrived from Italy, 
and entered the citadel from the sca. Dion, at the same time, re- 
ceived from Synalus the arms and ammunition he had left with him, 
‘These he distributed amongst the citizens, as far as they would go ; 
the rest armed themselves as well as they were able ; and all ex- 
pressed the utmost alacrity fur the scrvicc. Dionysius at first sent 
agents in a private manner to Dion, to try what terms might be 
made with him. Dion refused to hear any overtures in private. 
The Syracusans, he told them, were now a free people ; and what 
they had to offer must be addressed to them in public. Upon 
this they made specious proposals to the citizens, promised them an 
ybatement of their taxes, and an cxemption fium serving in the 
was, even though those wars should be undertaken by their own 
approbation. The Syracusans held these proposals in derision ; 
and Dion answered, that it would be in vain for Dionysius to speak 
of terms without resigning, in the first place, the regal government; 
and that if he took this measure, he might depend on all the good 
offices so near a relation might be inclined to do him ; at least in 
everything that was just and reasonable. Dronysius seemed to 
consent to these terms ; and a sent his agents to desire that a 
deputation of the Syracusans would attend him in the citadel, in 
order to settle articles for the public tranquility. He assured them 
that he had such to ofier them as they could not but accept; and 
that on the other hand, he was equally willing to come into’ such 
as they had to offer him. Dion, therefore, selected a number of 
the citizens for this deputation ; and the general report from the 
citadel was, that Dionysius would resign his authority in a voluntary 
manner. 

This, however, was no more than a stratagem to amuse the 
Syracusans, The deputies no sooner arrived than they were im- 
prisoned ; and early next morning, after he had plied the merce- 
naries with wine, he ordered them to sally out and attack the wall 
which had been built by Dion. This unexpected assault was 
carried on with great vigour by the barbarians. They broke 
through the works, and falling with great impetuosity, and loud 
shouts, on the Syracusans, soon put them to flight. Dion’s foreign 
‘tzoops took the alarm, and hastened to their relief; but the pre- 
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cipitate flight of the citizens disordered their ranks, and rendered 
it difficult for them to give any effectual assistance. Dion, perceiv- 
ing that in this tumult his orders could not be heard, instructed 
them by his example, and charged the thickest of the enemy. 
The battle, where he fought in person, was fierce and bloody. He 
was known to the enemy as well as to his own Party j and they 
rushed with the utmost violence to the quarter where he fought. 
His age, indeed, rendered him unfit for such an engagement, but 
he maintained the fight with great vigour, and cut in pieces many 
of the enemy that attacked him. At he was wounded in the 
head with a lance, the shield was pi through jn many places 
with the darts and spears that were levelled against him ; and his 
armour no longer resisting the blows he received in this close en- 
pasement, he fell to the ground, He was immediately carried off by 
is soldiers, and leaving the command to Timonides, he rode about 
the city to rally the fugitives. Soon after he brought a detach- 
ment of foreign soldiers, which he had left to guard the Arca- 
dina, as a fresh reserve against the enemy. ‘This, however, was 
unnecessary. They hhad placed their whole hopes of retaking the 
city in their first sally, finding so powerful a resistance, fatigued 
with the action, they retreated into citadel. As soon as they 
began to fall back, the Greek soldiers bore hard upon them, and 
pursued them to the walls, Dion lost 74 men, and @ very great 
number of the encmy fell in this action, The victory was 80 im- 
portant that the Syracusans rewarded each of the foreign soldierr 
with feo ting, and Dion was presented by his army with a crow: 


Seon after this messengers came from Dionysius, with letters to 
Dion from the women of his family, Besides these, there was one 
inscribed, “ Hipparinus to his Dion,” for this was the namo 
of Dion's son. Timseus says, indeed, that he was called Aretmeus 
from his mother Arete; but I think credit is rather to be given to 
Timonides, who was his friend and fellow-soldier. The rest of the 
letters, which were read openly before the Syracusans, contained 
various someone and eben from 4 women, athe letter, 
which ap to come from Hi ‘inus, the people, out of respect 
to the father, would not have suflered to be Speed in public Sout 
Dion insisted that it should be so. It proved to be a letter from 
Dionysius himself, directed indeed to Dion, but in reality addressed. 
to the people of Syracuse : for though it carried the air of request 
and apology, it had an obvious tendency to render Dion obnoxious 
to the citizens. He reminded }'m of the zeal he had formerly 
shewn for his service; he threatened him through his dearest 
connertions—his sister, his son, and his wife; and his menaces 
were followed by the most passionate entreaties and the most abject 
lamentations, But the most trying part of his address was that 
where he entreated Dion not to destroy the government, and give 
that freedom to his inveterate by means of which they 
would prosecute him to death, but to retain the regal power him- 
self, for the protection of his family and friends, 
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‘This letter did not produce those sentiments in the people which 
it should naturally have done. Instead of exciting admiration of 
that noble firmness and magnanimity, which could prefer the public 
utility to the tenderest private connections, it occasioned jealousies 
and fears. The people saw, or thought they saw, that Dion was 
under an absolute necessity of being favourable to Dionysius. 
They already began to wish for another general, and it was with 
peculiar satisfaction they heard of the anival of Heraclides, This 
Heraclides, who had been banished by the tyrant, had once a dis- 
tinguished command in the army, and was a man of considerable 
military abilities, but irresolute, inconstant, and particularly un- 
steady when he had a colleague in command. He had, some time 
before, had a dificrence with Dion in Peloponnesus, and therefore 
resolved on his own strength to make war on Dionysius. When he 
atrived at Syracuse he found the tyrant close besciged, and the 
Syracusans elated with their success. His first object, therefore, 
was to court the people, and for this purpose he had all the necessary 
talents-—an insinuatin address, and that kind of flattery which is 
so grateful to the multitude. ‘This business was the more easy to 
him, as the forbidding gravity of Dion was thought too haught 
for a popular state : besides, the Syracusans, already insolent wit! 
success, assumed the spirit of a free people, though they had not, 
in reality, their freedom. ‘Thus they convened themselves without 
any summons, and appointed Heraclides their admiral; indeed, 
when Dion remonstrated against that proceeding, and shewed them 
that by thus constituting Heraclides admiral, they superseded the 
office of general, which they had before conferred on him, with some 
icluctance they deprived Heraclides of the commission they had 
given him, When this affair was settled, Dion invited Heraclidcs 
to his house, and gently cxpostulated with him on the impropriety 
of attending to a punctilio of honour, at a time when the least 
inattention to the common cause might be the ruin of the whole, 
He then called an assembly, appointed Heraclides admiral, and 

prevailed with the ciuvcns to allow him such a gnard as they had 

efore granted to himsclf, Heraclides treated Dion with all the 
appearance of respect, acknowledged his obligations to him, and 
scemed attentive to bis commands ; but in private he corrupted the 
people, and encouraged a spirit of mutiny and dissatisfaction, so 
that Dion was involved in continual di-turbances and disquiet. If 
be advised that Dionysius should be permiticd to make his retreat 
in safety, he was censured as designing to favour and protect him ; 
if, to avoid these suspicions, he was for continuing the siege, he was, 
accused of protracting the war, that he might the longer retain his 
command, and keep the citizens in subjection. 

There was in the city one Sosis, infamous for his insolence and 
villainy, who thought the perfection of liberty was the licentiousness 
of specch. This fellow openly attacked Dion, and told the people 
in public assembly, that they only changed the inattention of a 

dissolute tyrant for the crafty vigilance of a sober 
master. Immediately after this he left the assembly. and next day 
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was mmning naked through the streets, as if from somebody that 
pursued himn, with his head and face covered with blood. In this 
condition he ran into the market-place, and told the people that he 
had been assaulted by Dion’s foreign soldiers, at the same time 
shewing them a wound in his head, which he said they had given 
him. Dion, upon this, was generally condemned, and accused of 
silencing the people by sanguinary methods. He came, however, 
before this irregular and tumultuous assembly in his own vindication, 
and made it appear that this Sosis was brother to one of Dionysius’s 
guards, and he had been engaged by him to raise a tumult in the 
city; the only resource the tyrant had now left being that of 
exciting dissensions amongst the people, ‘The surgeons also, who 
examined the wound, found that it was not occasioned by any 
violent blow. The wounds made by weapons are generally deepest 
in che middie ; but this was both suy ‘ial_and of an equal depth 
from one end to the other; besides, being discontinuous, it did not 
a to be the effect of one incision, but to have been madc at 
diferent times, probably as he was best able to endure the pain, 
At the same time, there were some who deposed, that having seen 
Sosis running naked and wounded, and being informed by him that 
he was flying from the pursuit of Dion's foreign soldiers, who had 
just then wounded him, they hasted to take the pursuers; that 

owever, they could meet with no such persons, but found a razor 
lying under a hollow stone near the place from whence they had 
observed him come. All these circumstances made strongly against 
him ; but when his own servants gave evidence that he went out of 
his hous. ‘one before day-light, with a razor in his hand, Dion’s 
accusers withdrew. The le bya general vote condemned Sosis 
to die, and were once more reconciled to Dion, 

Nevertheless their jealousy of his soldicrs remained. And as the 
war was now principally carried on by sea, Philistus being come 
to the support of Dionysius with a considerable ficet from Janyeia, 
they did not see the necessity of retaining in their service those 
Greeks who were no seatuen, and must depend for protection on 
the naval force. Their confidence in their own strength was like- 
wise greatly increased by an advantage they had gained at sea 
against Philistus, whom they used in a very barbarous manner. 
Ephorus relates, that, after his ship was taken, he slew himself. 
But Timonides, who attended Dion from the beginning of the war, 
writing to Speusippus the philosopher, gives the story thus ;— 
Philistus’s galley having run aground, he was taken prisoner alive ; 
and after being disarmed and stripped, was exposed naked, thongh 
an old man, to every kind of insult. They afterwards cut off his 
head, and ordered their children to his body through the 
Acradina, and throw it into the quarry. Timzus represents the 
indignity offered his remains to be still greater. The boys, he says, 
tied a rope about his lame leg, and so dragged him through tha 
city ; the Syracusans, in the meanwhile, exulting over his carcass, 
when they saw Aims tied by the leg who had said, 2¢ wow/d i2f be- 
come Dionysius to fly from his throna by the swiftness of his herse, 
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which he ought never to quit till he was dragged from it by the 
heels, ‘See Nees tals es teal this was not said to Dio- 
nysius by himself, but by another, It is plain, at the same time, 
that Timzus takes every occasion, from Philistus'’s known adhe- 
rence to arbitrary power, to load him with the keenest reproaches, 
Those whom he injured are in some degree excusable, if in their 
resentment, they treated him with indignities after death. But 
wherefore should his biographers, whom he never injured, and who 
have had the benefit of his works ; wherefore should they exhibit 
him with all the exaggerations of scurrility, in those scenes of dis- 
tress to which fortune sometimes reduces the best ofmen? On the 
other hand, Ephovus is no less extravagant in his encomiums on 
Philistus. He knows well how to throw into shade the foibles of the 
human character, und to give an air of plausibility to the most 
indefensible conduct ; but, with all his eloquence, with all his art, 
he cannot rescue Philistus from the inpucation of being the most 
strenuous assertor of arbitrary power, of being the fondest follower 
and admirer of the luxury, the niagnificence, the alliance of tyrants. 
Upon the whole, he who neither defends the principles of Philistus, 
Bor exults ovr his misfortunes, will best discharge the duty of the 
istorian, 

After the death of Philistus, Dionysius offered to surrender tho 
citadel to Dion, together with the arms, provisions, and soldiers 
and an advance of five months’ pay, on condition that he might be 
permitted to retire into Italy, and there enjoy the revenue of aya ) 
a fruitful tract of country in the territory of Syracuse, reaching from 
the sea to the middle of the country. Dion refusing to negociate 
‘on his own account, referred the ambassadors to the Syracusans ; 
and as they expected that Dionysius would shortly come alive into 
their hands, they were dismissed without audience. Upon this the 
tyrant, leaving his eldest son, Apollocrates, to defend the citadel, 
embarked with his most valuable treasures and a few select friends, 
and sailing with a fair wind, escaped Heraclides the admiral. 

‘The tyrant’s escape greatly exasperated the people against 
Hleraclides ; and, in order to them, he proposed by Hippo, 
one of the orators, that here should be an equal ision of lands ; 
alleging that equality was the first foundation of civil liberty and that 
apni and slavery were synonymous terms. At the same time that 

¢ supported Hippo in the ion of this scheme, he encouraged 
the faction against Dion, who opposed it. At length he prevailed 
with the people not only to pass this law, but to make a decree, 
that the pay of the foreign soldiers should be stopped, and new 
commanders chosen, that might no longer be subject to the 
severe discipline of Dion. ‘Thus, like the patient, who, after a 
lingering sickness, makes too rash a use of the first returns of health, 
and rejects the sober and gradual regimen of his physician, the 
citizens, who had long laboured under the yoke of slavery, took too 
precipitate steps to freedom, and refused the salutary counsels and 
conduct of their deliverer. 

At was about the midst of summer when the assembly waq 
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summoned for the election of new officers; and for the space of 
fifteen days, there were the most dreadful thunders, and the most 
alarming prodigies. The rcligious fears that these prodigies 
excited made these people decline the choosing of officers. When 
the weather grew more serene, the orators again exhorted them to 
eed to the business; but no sooner had they begun, than a 
jraught-ox, which had neither received any provocation from the 
driver, nor could be terrified by the crowds and noise to which he 
had been accustomed, suddenly broke from his yoke, and running 
furiously into the aszembly, drove the peuple ix great disorder 
before him : from thence, throwing down all that stood in his way, 
he ran over that part of the city which afterwards fell into the’- 
encmy’s hands, The Syracusans, however, regardless of these * 
things, elected 25 officers, among whom was Heraclides. At 
the same time they privately endeavoured to draw off Dion’s men ; 
promising, if they would desert him, to make them citizens of 
Syracuse, But the soldiers were faithful to their general, and 
lacing him in the middle of a battalion, marched out of the city. 

‘hey did not, on this occasion, offer any violence to the inhabitants, 
but they severely reproached them for their basencss and ingratitude, 
The smallness of their number, and their declining to act oftcnsively, 
put the citizens on the view of cutting them off before they escaped 
out of the city; and with this design they fell upon their rear. 
Dion was here in a great dilemma : he was under the necessi 
cither of fighting against his countrymen, or of suffering himscif 
and his faithful soldiers to be cut in pieces. He therefore entreated 
the Syracusans to desist : he stretched forth his hands to them, and 
pointed to the citadel full of soldiers, who were happy in being spec- 
tators of these dissensions amongst their enemies. But the torrent of 
the populace, agitated and driven forward by the seditious breath of 
the orators, was not to be stopped by persuasion. He therefore 
commanded his men to advance with shouts and clashing of arms, 
Dut not to attack them. The Syracusans, upon this, fled imme- 
diately through the streets, though no one pursued them, for Dion 
retreated with his men into the territories of the Leontines. 

The very women laughed at the new officers for this cowardly 
Aight : and the latter, to recover their reputation, ordered the citizens 
to arms, pursued Dion, and came up with him as he was passing a 
river. ‘A skirmish began between the cavalry ; but when they 
found Dion no longer disposed to bear these indignities with his 
usual paternal patience ; when they observed him drawing up his 
men for battle with all the eagerness of strong resentment, they 
once more turned their backs, and, with the loss of some few 
men, fied to the city in a more disgraccful and more cowardly 
manner than before. 

‘The Leontines received Dion in a very honourable manner, gave 
money to his soldiers, and made them free of their city. They also 
sent messengers to Syracuse with requisitions, that his men might 
have justice done them, and receive their pay. ‘The Syracusans, 
jn return, sent other messengers, with impeachments against Dion: 
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ut when the matter was debated at Leontium, in full assembly of 
te allies, they evidently appeared to be in fault, They refused, 
evertheless, to stand to the award of this assembly; for “Ae revent 
scovery of their liberties had made them insolent, and the popular 
ower was without control, their very commanders being no more 
tan servile dependents on the multitude. 

About this time, Dionysius sent a fleet under Nypsius, the Nea- 
olitan, with provision and pay for the garrison inthe citadel. The 
yracusans overcame him, and took four of his ships; but they 
sade an ill usegf their success. Destitute of all discipline, they 
alebrated the victory with the most riotous extravagance; and at 
time when they ‘hought themselves secure of taking the citadel, 
rey lost the city. Nypsius observing their disorder, their night 
sels and debauches, in which their commanders, either from in- 
ination or through fear of offending them, were as deeply engagedt 
3 themselves, took advantage of this opportunity, broke thiough 
eir walls, and exposed the city to the violcnre and depiedation of 
is soldiers, 

The Syracusans at once perceived their folly and their misfor- 
tne: but the latter, in their present confusion, was not easy to be 
sdressed, ‘The soldiers made dreadful havoc in the city: they 
zmolished the fortifications, put the men to the sword, and dragged 
women and children shricking to the citadel. ‘The Syracusan 
ficers being unable to separate the citizens from the enemy, or to 
caw them up in any order, gave up all for lost, In this situation, 
hile the Acradina itself was in danger of being taken, they naturally 
ined their thoughts on Dion: but none bad the couraye to men- 
on a man whom ail had injured. In this emergency a voice was 
ard from the midst of the allies, crying, “Send for Dion and his 
eloponnesians from Leontium.” His name was no sooncr men- 
oned than the people shouted for joy. With tears they implored 
iat he might once more be at their head: they remembcied his 
trepidity in the most trying dangers: they remembered the 
ourage that he shewed himself, and the confidence with “hich he 
‘spired them, when he led them against the cnemy. Archonides 
ad Telesides from the auxiliaries, and Iecllanicus, with four more 
om the cavalry, were immediately despatched to Leonti.m, where, 
aking the best of their way, they arrived in the close of the even- 
£ They instantly threw themselves at the feet of Dion, and 
dated, with tears, the deplorable condition of the Syiacusans. 
he Leontines and Peloponnesians soon gathered about them, con- 
cturing from their haste, and the manner of their address, that 
ieir business had something extraordinary in it, 

Dion immediately summoned an assembly, and the pcople being 
von collected, Archonides and Hellanicus briefy related the distress. 
“the Syracusans, entreated the foreign soldicrs to forget the injuries 
vey had done them, and once more to assist that unfortunate 
sople, wbo had already suffered more for their ingratitude than 
ren they whom they had injured would have inflicted upon them. 
7pen they had thus spoken, a profound silence ensued ; upon which 
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Dion arose, and attempted to speak, but was prevented by his tears. 
His soldiers, who were greatly affected with their general’s sorrow, 
entreated him to modcrate his grief, and proceed. After he had 
recovered himself a little, he spoke to the following purpose :— 
“Peloponnesians and confederates, I have called you together, that 
you may consult on your respective affairs. My measures are 
taken: / cannot hesitate what lo do when Syracuse is perishing. If 
J cannot save it, 1 will at least, hasten thither, amd fall bencath the 
ruins of my country, For you, if you can yct persuade yourselves 
to assist the most unfortunate and inconsiderate of men, it may be 
in your power to save from destruction a city whith was the work 
of your own hands But if your pity for the Syracusans be sacrificed 
ntment, may gods reward your fidelity, your kind- 

and remember, that as he would not desert you, wher. 
y' jured, so neither could he abandon his falling country !" 

He had hardly ended, when the soldiers signified their readiness 
for the service by loud acclamations, and called upon him to march 
directly to the relief of Syracuse. The messengers embraced them, 
and entreated the gods to shower their blessings on Dion and the 
Peloponnesians. jen the noise subsided, Dion gave orders that 
the men should repair to their quarters, and, after the necessary 
refreshments, assemble in the same place completely armed ; for he 
intended to march that very night. 

soldiers of Dionysius, after ravaging the city during the 
whole day, retired at night, with the loss of a few men, into the 
citadel. This small respite once more encouraged the demagogues 
of the city, who presuming that the enemy would not repeat their 
hostilities, dissuaded the le from admitting Dion and his 
foreign soldiers. They adi him not to give up the honour of 
saving the city to strangers, but to defend their liberty themselves, 
Upon this the generals sent other messengers to Dion to counter- 
mand his march; while, on the other hand, the cavalry and many 
of the principal citizens sent their requests that he would hasten it, 
‘Thus invited by one party, and rejected by another, he came forward 
but slowly; and, at night, the faction that opposed him set a guard 
upon the gates to prevent his entering. 

‘Nypsius now made a fresh sally from the citadel, with still greater 
numbers and greater fury than before. After totally demolishing 
the remaining part of the fortification, he fell to ravaging the city. 
The slaughter was dreadful; men, women, and children, fell indis- 
criminately by the sword; for the object of the enemy was not so 
much plunder as destruction. Dionysius despaired of regaining 
his lost empire, and, in his mortal hatred of the Syracusans, he de- 
termined to bury it in the ruins of their city. It was resolved 
therefore, that, before Dion’s succours could atrive, they shoulc 
destroy it the quickest way by laying it in ashes. Accordingly the: 
set fire to those parts that were at hand by brands and torches; an 
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to the remoter parts by shooting flaming arrows, The citizens, in 
the utmost consternation, fied ere before them. Those 
who, to avoid the fire had fled from their houses, were put to the 
sword in the strects,and they who sought for refuge in their houses, 
were again driven out by the flames; many were burned to death, 
and many perished beneath the ruins of the houses. 

‘This terrible distress, by universal consent, opened the gates for 
Dion. After being informed that the enemy had retreated into the 
citadel he made no great haste. But early in the morning some 
horsemen carried him the news of a fresh assault. These were 
followed by some, even of thuse who had recently opposed his 
coming, but who now implored him to fly to their relief. As the 
conflagration and destruction increased, Heraclides despatched his 
brother, and after him his uncle Theodotes, to entreat the assistance 
of Dion; for they were now no longer in a capacity of opposing 
the enemy; he was wounded himsetf, and great part of the city was 
laid in ashes, 

When Dion received this news he was about 60 furlongs from 
the city. After he had acquainted his soldicrs with the dul 
exigency, he exhorted them to behave with resolution, they no 
longer marched, but ran; and in their way they were met by num- 
bers, who entreated them, if possibl togostillfaster. Bythe eager 
and vigorvs speed of the soldicrs, Dion quickly arrived at the city ; 
and, entering by the part called Hecatompedon, he ordered his light 
troops immediately to charge the encmy, that the Syracusans might 
take courage at the sight of them. In the meanwhile he drew up 
his heavy armed men, with such of the citizens as had joined him, 
and divided them inte several small bodies, of greater depth than 
breadth, that he might intimidate the enemy by attacking them in 
several quarters at once. He advanced to the engagement at the 
head of his men, amidst a confused noise of shouts, plaudits, prayers, 
and vows, which the Syracusans offered up for their deliverer, their 
tutelary deity, for so they termed him now, and his forcign soldiers 
they called their brethren and fellow-citizens, At this time, per- 
haps, there was not one wretch so selfishly fond of life that he did 
not hold Dion's safety dearer than his own, or that of his fellow- 
citizens, while they saw him advancing first in the front of danger, 
through blood and fire, and over heaps of the slain. 

There was, indeed, something terrible in the appearance of the 
enemy, who, animated by rage and despair, had posted themselves 
in the ruins of the ramparts, so that it was extremely dangerous 
and difficult to approach thera. But the apprehensions of fire dis- 
couraged Dion’s men the most, and distressed thesn in their march. 
They were surrounded by flames that raged on every side, and while 
they walked over burning ruins, through clouds of ashes and smoke, 
they were every moment in danger of being burned beneath the 
fall of half-consumed buildings. In all these difficulties they took 
infinite Pains to Keep close together, and maintain their ranks. 
When they came up to the enemy, a few only could engage at a 
‘time, on account of the narrowness and inequality of the ground. 
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They fought, however, great bravery, and, encouraged by the 
acclamations of the citizens, at length they routed Nypsius, and 
most of his men escaped into the citadel, which was near at hand, 





Such of them as were dis) and not get in, were pursued 
and put to the sword. present rable state of the city 
afforded neither time nor propriety for that joy and those congra- 


tulations which usually follow victory. All were busy in saving 
the remains of the conflagrations; and though they laboured hard 
during the whole night, it was with great difficulty the fire was 
extinguished. 

Not one orator of the popular faction durst any lenger remain in 
the city, By their fight they at once confessed their guilt and 
avoided punishment. Heraclides, however, and Theodotes, sur- 
rendered themselves to Dion. They acknowledged their error, 
and entreated that he would not imitate them in the cruel treat- 
ment they had shown him, They forgot not to add how much it 
would be for his honour, who was unequalled in other virtues, to 
restrain his resentments; and by forgiving the ungrateful, to testify 
that superiority of spirit for which they had contended with him, 
His friends, however, advised him by no means to pardon these 
factious and invidious men, but to give them up to his soldiers, and 
to rid the commonwealth of the ambition of demagogues, no less 
destructive than that of tyrants, Dion, on the other hand, endea- 
voured to mitigate their resentments. “Other generale said he, 
“employ themselves chiefly in military studies; but by being long 
conversant in the academy, I have learned to subdue my passions, 
and to restrain the impulses of enmity and an; To prove that 
I have really fined such a victory over myself, it is not sufficient 
inerely to be kind to men of virtue, but to be indulgent and recon- 
cilable to the injurious. If I have excelled Heraclides in military 
and political abilities, I am resolved not to be inferior to him in 
justice and clemency, since to have the advantage in those is the 
first degree of excellence. The honours of conquest are never 
wholly our own; for though the conqueror may stand unrivalled, 
fortune will claim her share in the success. Heraclides may be 
treacherous, invidious, and malicious, but must Dion therefore 
sully his glories by the indulgence ofresentment. The laws, indeed, 
allow the revenge of an injury to be more justifiable than the com- 
mission of it; but both originally from the infirmity of 
human nature. Besides, is hardly any malignity 30 inveterate, 
that it may not be overcome by kindness, and softened by repeated 
favours.” Agreeably to these sentiments, Dion pardoned Hera- 
clides and dismissed him. 

His first object wzs to repair the wall which he had formerly 
erected around the citadel; and for this purpose, he ordered each 
of the citizens to furnish a palisade, and bring it to the works. 
‘When they had done this, he sent them to their repose, and em- 
ployed his own men the whole night in drawing a line of circum- 

fation around the citadel, which both the enemy and the citizens 
were astonished to find completed in the morning, 
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After the dead were buried, and the prisoners to the amount of 
2000 ransomed, he summoned an assembly. Heraclides moved 
that Dion should be declared commander-in-chief both at sea and 
land. This motion was approved by the nobility, and the commons 
were desired to confirm it; but the sailors and artificers opposed it 
ina tumultuous manner. They were unwilling that Heraclides 
should lose his command at sea; for though they had no gootl 
opinian of his principles, they knew that he would be more indulgent 
than Dion, and more ready to gratify their inclinations. Dion 
therefore gave up his point, and agreed that Heraclides should con- 
tinue admiral. ut when the equal distribution of lands was moved. 
for, he opposed it, and repealed all the decrces which liad formerly 
passed on the measure, by which means he once more incurred the 
displeasure of the people. Heraclides again made bis advantage 
of this, and harangued the soldiers and sailors at Massana, accus- 
ing Dion of a design to make himself absolute. At the same time 
he privately corresponded with Dionysius, by means of I"harax, a 
Spartan, When the nobility got intelligence of this, there was a 
sedition in the army, and the city was greatly distressed by want 0° 
provisions, Dion was now at a loss what measures to pursue; and 
all his friends condemned him for strengthening the hands of so 
perverse and invidious a wretch as Heraclicles. 

Pharax was encamped at Neopolis, in the territory of Agrigentum ; 
and Dion drew out che Syracusans, but not with an intent to engage 
him till he found a convenient opportunity. This gave Heraclides 
and his seamen an occasion of exclaiming, that he delayed fighting 
only that he might thelonger continue in command, He was forced 
to action, therefore, contrary to his inclination, and was beaten, 
His loss, indeed, was small, and his defeat was owing more to 
misunderstanding in his own army, than to the superior comage of 
the enemy; he therefore resolved to renew the engagement, and, 
after animating and encouraging his men to redecm their lost credit, 
he drew them up in form of battle. In the evening, however, lie 
received intelligence that Heraclides was sailing for Syracuse, with 
intent to possess himself of the city, and to shut him out. Upon 
this he made a draught of the bravest and most active of the cavalty. 
and rode with such expedition that he reached the city by nine in 
the morning, after a march of 700 furlongs. Heraclides, though he 
made all the sail he could, was too late, and he therefore tack«d 
about and stood out to sca. While he was undetermined what 
course to steer, he met Garsilus the Spartan, who informed him that 
he was sent to command in chief in Sicily, as Gylippus had done 
before. Hcraclides immediately accepted him, and boasted to lis 
allies that he had found in this Spartan an antidote to the power of 
Dion, At the same time he sent 2 herald to Syracuse, ordering the 
Citizens to receive Goesilus for their gencral. Dion answered, that 
the Syracusans had already a sufficient number of generals; and 
that, if it were necessary for them to have a Spartan, he was him- 
self a citizen of Sparta. 

Gaesilus having now no hopes of the command, waited upon Dion, 
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and by his mediation, reconciled him to Heraclides, This recon- 
ciliation was confirmed by the most solemn oaths, and Gzesilus hira- 
self was itee of the treaty, and undertook to punish Heraclides 
in case of any further breach of faith. The Syracusans upon this 
discharged their navy, as they found no advantage from it equal to 
the expense of keeping it on foot, and to those inconveniences it 
brought upon them, by being a continual source of seditions. At 
the same time they continued the siege, and invested the city with 
another wall. As the besieged were cut off from further supplies, 
when provisions failed, the soldiers began to mutiny, so that Appol- 
locrates found himself under a necessity of coming to terms with 
Dion, and offered to deliver up the citadel to him, with all the arms 
and stores, on condition that he might have five galleys, and be 
permitted to retire in safety with his mother and sisters. Dion 
granted his request, and with these he sailed to Dionysius, He 
‘was no sooner under sail than the whole city of Syracuse assembled 
to behold the joyful sight. Their hearts were so full of this interest- 
ing event, that they even expressed their anger ‘inst those who 
were absent, and could not be witnesses with what glory the sun 
that day rose upon Syracuse delivered at last from the chains of 
slayery, As this flight of Dionysius was one of the most memorable 
vicissitudes of fortune that is recorded in history, and as no tyranny 
was ever more effectually established than his, how great must their 
joy and their self-complacency have been, after they had destroyed 
it by such inconsiderable means ! 

en Appollocrates was gone, and Dion went to take possession 
of the citadel, the women could not wait till he entered, but ran to 
meet him at the gate, Aristomache came first, leading Dion’s son, 
and Arete followed her in tears, fearful and apprehensive of meeting 
her husband, after she had been so in the possession of another. 
Dion first embraced his sister, then his son, after which Aristo- 
mache presented Arete to him, with this address: “ Your banish- 
ment, Dion, made us all equally miserable. Your return and your 
success have made us all happy, except her whom I had the mis- 
fortune to see, by cruel compulsion, given to another, while you 
were yet alive. We are now entirely in your disposal; but how will 
you determine concerning this unhappy woman? And how must 
she salute you? As her uncle, or as her husband?” Dion was 
affected by this tender intercession, and wept, He embraced Arete 
with great affection, put his son into her hands, and desired her to 
retire to his own house, where he purposed to reside; for the city 
he immediately delivered to the Syracusans. 

‘All things had now succeeded to his wish; but he by no means 
sought to reap the first advantages of his good fortune. His first 
abject was to gratify his friends, to reward his allies, and to give his 
fellow-citizens and foreign sololers popes marks of his favour, in 
which his munificence even his abilities. As to himself, 
he lived in a plain and frugal manner, which, on this occasion, in 
particular, was universally admired. For while the fame of his 
actions and the reputation of his valour were spread through Sicily 
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and Greece, he seemed rather to live like Plato on the sparing sm- 
plicity of the academic life, than among soldiers, who look upon 
every species of luxury as 2 compensation for the toils and dangers 
of war, ‘Though Plato himself wrote to him, that the eyes of the 
whole world were upon him, he seems not to have carried his atten- 
tions beyond one particular part of one city, the academy. His 
judges in that society, he knew, would not so much regard the great- 
ness of his performances, his courage, or his victories, as that 
temper of mind with which he bore prosperity, and that moderation 
with which he®sustained his happier fortunes. He did not in the 
least relax the severity of his manners; he kept the same reserve 
to the people, though condescension was at this time politically 
necessary and though Plato had expostulated with him on this 
account, and told him that austerity was the companion of solitude, 
He had certainly a natural antipathy to complaisance ; and he had 
moreover a design, by his own example, to reform the manners of 
the Syracusans, which were become vain, dissolute, and immodest. 
Heraclides once more began to oppose him. Dion sent for him to 
attend at the council, and be made answer, that he would not attend 
in any other capacity than as a private citizen at a public assembly, 
Soon after this he impeached Dion of declining to demolish the 
titadel, and of nting the People from opening the tomb of 
Dionysfus, and dragging out the body. He accused him likewise 
of sending for counseliors and ministers to Corinth, in contempt 
ot his w-citizens. And it is true that he had engaged some 
Corinthians to assist him in settling his plan of yovernment. His 
intention was to restrain the unlimited power of the popular 
administration (which cannot properly be called a government, 
but, as Plato terms it, a warehouse of governments.—Kepub. 
1 vali), and to establish the constitution on the Lacedemonian 
and plan. This was a mixture of the regal and popu- 
lar iments, or rather an aristocracy. Dion knew that the 
Corinthians were governed chiefly by the nobility, and that the 
influence of the people rather interfered. He foresaw that Hera- 
clides would be no inconsiderable impediment to his scheme. He 
knew him to be factious, turbulent, and inconstant ; and he there- 
fore gave him up to those who advised to kill him, thovgh he had 
before saved him out of their hands. Accordingly they broke into 
his house, and murdered him. His death was at first resented by 
the citizens ; but when Dion gave him a magnificent funeral, 
attended the dead body with his soldiers, and pronounced an orn- 
tion to the people, their resentment went off. Indeed, they were 
sensible that the city would never be at peace whilst the competi- 
tions of Dion and Heraclides subsisted. . 

Dion had a frend named Callippus, an Athenian, with whom he 
first became acquainted, not on account of his literary merit, but, 
according to Plato, becanse ne ned to be introduced by him 
to some religious mysteries, He had always attended him ia the 
army, and was in it esteem. He was the first of his friends who 
marched along with hun into Syracuse with a garland on his head, 
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and he had distinguished himself in every action. This man, find- 
ing that Dion’s chief friends had fallen in the war ; that, since the 
death of Heraclides the popular party was without a leader, and 
that he himself stood in great favour with the army, formed an 
execrable design against the hfe of his bencfactor. His object was 
certainly the supreme command in Sicily, though some say he was 
bribed to it with twenty talents. For this purpose he drew several 
of the soldiers into 2 conspiracy against Dion, and his plot was 
conducted in a most artful manner. He constantly informed Dion 
of what he heard, or pretended to hear, said agamst bim in the 
army. By this means he obtained such confidence, that he was 
allowed to converse privately with whom he thought proper, and 
to speak with the utmost freedom against Dion, that he might dis- 
cover his secretencmies. Thus, in a short time, he drew about him 
all the seditious and discontented citizens; and if any one of 
different principles informed Dion that his integrity had been tried, 
he gave bimself no concern about it, as that point had already been 
settled with Callippus. 

While this conspiracy was on foot, Dion had a monstrous and 
dreadful apparition, As he was meditating one evening alone in 
the portico before his house, he heard a sudden noise, and, turning 
about, perceived (for it was not yet dark) a woman of gigantic size 
at the end of the portico, in the form of onc of the furies, as they 
are represented at the theatre, sweeping the floor with a broom. 
In his terror and amazement he sent for some of his friends, and 
informing them of this prodigy, desired they would stay with him 
during the night. His mind was in the utmost disorder, and he 
was apprchensive, that, if they left him, the spectre would appear 
again ; but he saw it no more. Soon after this, his only son, who 
was now almost grown up to manhood, upon some childish dis- 
pleasure, or frivolous affront, threw himself from the top of the 
house, and was killed upon the spot. 

While Dion was in this distress, Callippus was ripening the con- 
spiray 3 and, for this purpose, he propagated a report in Syracuse, 
that Dion, being now childless, had determined to adopt Apollo- 
crates, the son of Dionysius, who was nephew to his wife, and 
grandson to his sister. The plot, however, was now suspected both 
by Dion, his wife, and sister. Dion, who had stained his honour, 
and tamished his glories, by the murder of Heraclides, had, as we 
may suppose, his anxieties on that account ; and he would frequently 
d :, that rather than live, not only in fear of his enemies, but in 
suspicion of his friends, he would die a thousand deaths, and freely 
open his bosom to the assassin. 

‘When Callippus found the women inquisitive and suspicious, he 
was afraid of the consequence, and asserted, with tears, his own 
integrity, offering to give them any ledge of his fidelity they might 
desire. ‘They required that he would take the great oath; the form 
of which is as follows: the person who takes it goes down into the 
temple of the Thesmophoria, where, after the performance of some 
religious ceremonies, he puts on the purple robe of Proserpine, and, 
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holding a flaming torch in his hand, proceeds on the oath. All this 
Callippus did without hesitation ; and to show in what contempt he 
held the goddess, he appointed the execution of his conspiracy on 
the day of her festival. Indeed, he could hardly think that even 
this would enhance his guilt, or render him more obnoxious to the 
goddess, when he was the very person who had before initiated Dion 
in her sacred mysteries, 

‘The conspiracy was now su; by numbers; and as Dion 
was surrounded by his friends, in the apartment where he usually 
entertained the, the conspirators invested the house, some secur- 
ing the doors, and others the windows. The assassins, who were 
Zacynthians, came in unarmed, in their ordinary dress. "Those who 
remained without made fast the doors. The Zacynthians fell upon 
Dion, and endeavoured to strangle him; but not succeeding in this, 
they called for a sword. No one, however, durst open the door, for 
Dion had many friends about him: yet they had, in effect, nothing 
to fear from these; for each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, he 
should consult his own safety, When they had waited some time, 
Lycon, a Syiacusan, put a short sword through the window into the 
hands of a Zacynthian, who fell upon Dion, already stunned and 
senseless, a cut his throat like an victim at she alae His ee 
and his wife, who was pregnant, they imprisoned. In this unhay 
situation she fell in labour, and was ‘delivered of a son, whom t ey 
ventured to preserve : for Callippus was too much embroiled by his 
own affairs to attend to them, and the keepers of the prison were 
prevailed on to connive at it. 

After Dion was cut off, and Calli had the whole government 
of Syracuse in his hands, be had presumption to write to the 
Athenians, whom, after t! he ought of all others to have 
dreaded, polluted as he was with the murder of his benefactor. But 
it has been observed, with great truth, of Athens, that its men 
are the best, and tts bad men the worst in the world: as the soil of 
Attica produces the finest honey and the most fatal poisons, The 
success of Callippus did not long reproach the indulgence of the 
gods. He soon received the punishment he deserved ; for, in at- 
tempting to take Catana, he Syracuse; upon which occasion 
he said, that he had lost a city, and got a cheese-grater.! After- 
wards, at the siege of Messana, most of his men were cut off, and, 
amongst the rest, the murderers of Dion, As he was refused ad- 
mission by every city in Sicily,and universally hated and despiscd, 
he passed into Italy, and made himsclf master of Khegium; but 
being no longer able to maintain his soldiers, he was slain by Lep- 
tines and Polyperchon with the very same sword with which Dion 
had been assassinated; for it was known by the size (being short, 
like the Spartan swords) and by the curious weskmanship. Thus 
Callippus received the punishment due to his crimes. 

en Aristomache and Arete were released out of prison, they 
were received by Icetes, a Syracusan, a friend of Dion's, who, for 
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some time, entertained them with hospitality and good faith, 
Afterwards, however, being prevailed on by the enemies of Dion, 
he put them on board a vessel, under pretence of sending them to 
the Peloponnesus ; but privately ordered the sailors to kill theta 
in the passage, and throw the bodies overboard. Others say, 
that they and the infant were thrown alive into the sea. This 
wretch, too, paid the forfeit of his villany: for he was put to 
death by Timoleon, and the Syracusans, to revenge Dion, slew his 
two daughters. x 





TIMOLEON. 


Tue affairs of the Syracusans, before Timoleon was sent into Sicily, 
were in this posture: Dion, having driven out Dionysius the tyrant, 
wag soon assassinated ; those that with him had been the means of 
delivering Syracuse, were divided among themselves ; and the city, 
which only changed one tyrant for another, was oppressed with so 
many miseries, that it was almost desolate! As for the rest of 
Sicily, the wars had made of it quite a desert, and nrost of the 
towns that remained were held by a confused miature of barbarians 
and soldiers, who, having no regular pay, were ready for every 
change of government. 

Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the tenth year after 5 
his expulsion, having got together a body of foreigners, drove out 

lyszeus, master of Syracuse, restored his own affairs, and re- 
established himself in his dominions. Thus he who had been un- 
accountably stripped by a small body of men of the greatest power 
that any tyrant ever possessed, still more vnaccountably, of a 
beggarly fugitive, became the master of those who had expelled 
him. AU, therefore, who remained in Syracuse, became slaves to 
atyrant who at the best was of an ungentle nature, and at that 
time exasperated by his misfortunes to a degree ot savage ferocity, 
But the best and most considerable of the citizens having retired to 
Icetes, prince of the Leontines, put themselves under his protection, 
and chose him for their general. Not that he was better than the 
most avowed tyrants ; but they had no ather resource: and they 
were willing to repose some confidence in him, as being of a 
Syracusan family, and having an army able to encounter that of 
Dionysius. 

In the meantime, the Carthaginians appeared before Sicily with 
a great fleet, and being likely to avail themselves of the disordered 
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state of the island, the Sicilians, struck with terror, determined to 
send an embassy into Greece, to assistance of the Corinthians; 
not only on account of their Kindred to that people, and the many 
services the, had received from them on former occasions, but be- 
cause they knew that Corinth was always a patroness of liberty 
ind an enemy to tyrants, and that she had engaged in many con- 
siderable wars, not from a motive of ambition or avarice, but to 
mait tain the freedom and independence of Grecce. Hereupon, 
Icet s, whose intention in accepting the command was not so much 
to Geliver Syracuse from its tyrants, as to set up himself there 
in the same mpacity, treated privately with the Carthaginians, 
while in public he commended the design of the Syracusans, and de- 
spatche ambassadors along with theirs into Pi inesus, Not 
that he was desirous of succours from thence, but he hoped that if 
the Corinthians, on account of the troubles of Greece and their 
engagements at home, should, as it was likely enough, decline 
sending any, he might the more easily incline the balance to the 
side of the Carthaginians, and then make use of their alliance and 
their forces, either against the Syracusans or their present tyrant. 
That such were his views, a little time discovered, 

‘When the ambassadors arrived, and their business was known, 
the Corinthians, always accustomed to give particular attention to 
the concerns of the colonies, and especially those of Syracuse, 
since by good fortune they had nothing to molest them in their own 
country, readily passed a vote that the succours should be granted. 
The next thing to be considered was, who should be general ; when 
the magistrates put in nomination such as had endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the state ; but one of the plebeians stood up 
and proposed Timoleon, the son of Timodemus, who as yet had no 
share in the business of the commonwealth, and was so far from 
hoping or wishing for such an appointment, that it seemed sume 
god inspired him with the thought; with such indulgence did for- 
tune immediately promote his election, and so much did her favour 
afterwards signalize his actions, and add lustre to his velour | 

His parentage was noble on both sides; for both his father 
‘Timodemus and his mother Demariste were of the best familics in 
Corinth. His love of his country was remarkable, and so was the 
mildness of his disposition, saying that he bore an extreme hatred 
to tyrants and wicked met. His natural abilities for war were so 
happily tempered, that as an extraordinary prudence was scen in 
the enterprises of his younger years, #p an undaunted courage dis- 
tinguished his declining He bad an elder brother, named 
Timophanes, who resembled him in nothing; being rash and 
indiscreet of himself, and utterly corrupted, besides, by the passion 
for sovereignty, infused into him by some of his profligate acquaint- 
ance, and certain foreign soldiers whom he had always about him. 





1 The Syracusans were a colony from  Phrenicians and other barbarous 
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Ile appeared to be impetuous in war and to court danger, which 
gave his countrymen such an opinion of his courage and activity, 
that they frequently entrusted him with the command of the army. 
And in these matters Timoleon much assisted him, by entirely con- 
ccaling, or at least extenuating his faults, and magnifying the 
qualities which nature had given him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of Argos and 
Cleone, Timoleon happened to serve the infantry, when 
‘Timophanes, who was at the head of the cavalry, was brought into 
extreme danger, for his horse, being wounded, threw him amidst 
the enemy. Hereupon, part of his companions were frightened, 
and presently dispersed, and the few that remained, having to fight 
with numbers, with difficulty stood their ground. Timoleon, seein; 
his brother in these circumstances, ran to his assistance, an 
covered him as he lay with his shield ; and after having received 
abundance of darts, and many strokes of the sword upon his body 
and his armour, by great efforts repulsed the enemy and saved him. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians, apprehensive that their 
city might be surprised through some treachery of their allies, as it 
had been before resolved to keep on foot 400 mercenaries, gave the 
command of them to Timophanes; but he, having no regard to 
justice or honour, soon entered into measures to subject the city to 

himself, and having put to death a number of the principal inhabi- 
tants without form of trial, declared himself absolute prince of it 
Timoleon, greatly concerned at this, and accounting the treacherous 
proceedings of his brother his own misfortune, went to expostulato 
with him, and endeavoured to persuade him to renounce this mad- 
ness an | unfortunate ambition, and to bethink himself how to make 
his fellow-citizens some amends for the crimes he had committed ; 
but as he rejected his single admonition with disdain, he returned 
a few days after, taking with him a kinsman named schylus, 
brother to the wife of Timophanes, and a certain soothsayer, a frien 
of his, whom Theopompus calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and Timaus 
mention by the name of Orthogras. These three, standing round 
him, earnestly entreated him yet to listen to reason and change his 
mind, ‘Timaphanes at first laughed at them, and sfterwards gave 
way to a violent passion; upon which Timoleon stepped aside 
and stood weeping, with his face covered, while the other two drew 
their swords and despatched him in a moment. 

‘The matter being soon generally known, the principal and most 
valuable part of the Corinthians extolled ‘timoleon’s detestation of 
wickedness, and that greatness of soul, which, notwithstanding the 
gentleness of his heart and his affection to his relations, led him to 
prefer his country to his family, and justice and honour to interest 
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and advantage, While his brother fought valiantly for his country, 
he had saved him: and slain him, when he had treacherous); 
enslaved it, Those who knew not how to live in a democracy, and 
had been used to make their court to men in power, pretended in- 
deed to rejoice at the tyrant’s death ; but at the same time reviling 
Timoleon as guilty of a horrible and impious deed, they created hin 
gicat uneasiness. When he heard how heavily his mother bore it, 
and that she uttered the most dreadful wishes and imprecations 
against him, he went to excuse it and to console her: but she could 
not endure the hough of sezing him, and ordered the doors to be 
shut against hilt, He then became entirely a prey to sorrow, and 
attempted to put an end to his life by ahstaming from all manner of 
food, In these unhappy circumstances his friends did not abandon 
him. They even added force to their entreaties, till they prevailed 
on him to live. He detcrmined, however, to live in solitude, and 
accordingly he withdrew from all public affairs, and for same years 
did not so much as approach the city, but wandered about the most, 
gloomy parts of his grounds, and gave himsclf up to melancholy. 
Thus the judgment, if it borrows not from reason and philosophy 
sufficient strength and steadiness for action, is casily unsettled and 
depraved by any casual comunendation or dispraise, and departs 
from its own purposes ; for an action should not only be just and 
laudable in itsclf, but the principle from which it procceds firm and 
immovable, in order that our conduct may have the sanction of om 
own approbation. Otherwise, upon the completion of any under- 
taking, we shall, through our own weakness, be filled with sorrow 
and remorse, and the splendid ideas of honour and virtue that 
led us to perform it will vanish; just as the glutton is soon 
cloyed and disgusted with the luscious viands which he had 
devoured with too keen an appetite. Repentance tarnishes the best 
actions ; whereas the purposes that are grounder upon knowledge 
and reason never change, though they may happen to be disap- 
pointed of success. Hence it was that Phocion of Athens, having 
vigorously opposed the proceccings of Leosthenes, which, notwith- 
standing, turned out much more happily than he expected ; when 
he saw the Athenians offering sacrifice, and clated with their 
victory, told them Ae was glad of their success, but if it was to do 
over again, he should give the same counse?. Still stronger was the 
answer which Aristides the Locrian, one of Plato's intimate friends, 
gave to Dionysius the clder, when he demanded one of his daughters 
in marriage: Z had rather see the virgin in her grave than in the 
palace of a rene And when Dionysius soon after put his son to 
death, and then insolently asked him, What he now thought as to 
the disposal of his daughter ?—I am sorry, said he, for what you 
have done ; but I am not Sor what I have said.” However, it 
is only a superior and highly accomplished virtue that can attain 
such heights as these. 

As for Timoleon’s extreme dejection in consequence of the late 
fact, whether it proceeded from regret of his brother’s fate, or the 
reverence he bore his mother, it so shattered and impaired his 
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spirits, that for almost twenty years he was concernéd in no im 
portant or public affair. 

‘When, therefore, he was pitched upon for; general, and accepted as 
tuhby the suffrages of the ‘eleclides, a man of the greatest 
power and reputation in Corinth, exhorted him to behave well, and 
to exert a generous valourin the execution of his commission : For, 
said he, Jf your conduct be good, we shall consider you as the de- 
slroyer Of a tyrant; if bad, as the murderer of your brother, 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces, and preparing to set 
sail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetes, which plainly dis- 
covered his revolt and treachery. For his ambassadors were no 
sooner set out for Corinth, than he openly joined the Carthaginians, 
and acted in concert with them, in order to expel Dionysius from 
Syracuse, and usurp the tyranny himself, Fearing, moreover, lest 
he should lose his opportunity by the speedy arrival of the, my 
from Corinth, he wrote to the Corinthians to acquaint them, “ That 
there was no occasion for them to put themselves to trouble and 
‘expense, or to expose themselves to the dangers of a voyage to Sicily, 
particularly as the Carthaginians would oppose them, and were 
watching for their ships with a numerous fleet; and that indeed, on 
account of the slowness-of their motions, he had been forced to 
engage those very Carthaginians to assist him against the tyrant.” 


any of the Corinthians before were cold and indifferent 9s to 

the expedition, upon the reading of these letters they were id 

all so incensed against Icet t they readily supplied Tintii#on 

“i whatever he wanted, and united their endeavours to expedite 
s sailing. 

When the fleet was equi the priestesses of Proserpine 

ad a dream, whercin that and her mother Ceres appeared 


to them in a travelling garb, and told them, “That they intended 
to Socompany Taian into’ Sicily ee on vn Cortaolans, 
equi a sac le} i the galley of é 
dase Timoleon iinselfwent to Delpha, where ie ater. saclince 
to Apollo and, upon his descending ‘into the place where the oracles 
were deli was surprised with this wonderful occurrence: A 
wreath embroidered with crowns and images of victory slipped down 
from among the offerings that were hung up there, and fell upon 
Timoleon’s head, so that Apollo seemed to send him out crowned 
upon that enterprise. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and a tenth 
fitted out by the Leucadians, with which he put to sea, It was in 
the night that he set sail, and with a prosperous gale he was mak- 
ing his way, when on a sudden the heavens seemed to be rent 
asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and spreading flame, 
which soon formed itself into a torch, such as is used in the sacred 
mysteries ; and having conducted them through their whole course, 
‘brought them to that quarter of Italy for which they designed to 
steer. The soothsayers declared that this appearance perfectly 
agreed with the dream of the pri and that by this light from 
heaven the goddesses themselves interested in the success 
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of the expedition. Particularly as Sicily was sacred to Proserpine; 
it being that her rape there, and that the island 
was bestowed on her as a nuptial gift. 

The fleet thus encouraged with tokens of the divine favour, very 
soon crossed the sea, and made the coast of Italy. But the news 
brought thither from Sicily much perplexed Timoleon and dis- 
heartened his forces, For Icetes having beaten Dionysius in a set 
battle? and taken great part ‘of Syracuse, had by a line of circum- 
vallation shut up the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the city 
which is called {%e /s/and, and besieged him there. At the same 
time he ordered the Carthaginians to take care that Timoleon should 
not land in Sicily, hoping, when the Corinthians were driven off 
without further opposition, to share the island with his new allies, 
The Carthaginians accordingly sent away 20 of their galleys to 
Rhegium, i which h: were ambassadors Cah Icetes to Timoleon, 
chat wit wite as ‘ious as the proceedings them- 
ciarfod Sih opel qui. caplonn ws fhe rocenngy em 
to give a colour to his treacherous designs. They were to make an 
offer, “That Timoleon might, if he thought proper, go and assist 
Icetes with his counsel, and share in his successes ; but that he must 
send back his ships and troops to Corinth, since the war was almost 
finished, and the Carthaginians were determined to prevent their 
passage, and ready to repel force with force.” 

The Corinthians, then, as soon as they arrived at Rhegium, meet. 
ing with this embassy, and seeing the Carthaginians riding at anchor 
near them, were vexed at the insult: a general indignation was ex- 
pressed against Icetes, and fear for the Sicilians, whom they plainly 
saw left as a prize to reward Icetes for his treachery, and the Car- 
thaginians for assisting in setting him up tyrant. And it scemed 
impossible for them to get the better either of the barbarians, who 
were watching them with double the number of ships, or of the 
forces of Icetes, which they had expected would have joined them, 
and put themselves under their command. 

Timoleon coming to an interview with the ambassadors and the 
Carthaginian commanders, mildly said, “He would submit to their 
proposals” for what could he gain by opposing them?—“ but he was 
desirous that they would give them in publicly before the people of 
Rhegium ere he quitted that place, since it was a Grecian city, and 
common friend to both parties, For that this tended tohis security, 
and they themselves would stand more firmly to their engagements 
if they took that people for witnesses to them.” 4 

ahs overture he beg only to amuse them, intending all ahs while 
to steal a passage ; and the magistrates o! ium entered heartily 
into his scheme, for they ‘wished tosee the affaies of Sicily in Corin- 
thian hands, and dreaded the neighbourhood of the barbarians. 








1 Youtes, ‘impelf in want of him, iitled 2000 of bis sen, ead 
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‘They summoned, thercfore, an assembly, and shut the gates, lest 
the citizens should go about any other business. Being convened, 
they made long spceches, one of them taking up the argument 
where anether jaid it down, with no other view than to gain time for 
the Corinthian galleys to get under sail; and the Carthaginians 
were easily detained in the Assembly, as having no suspicion, be- 
cause Timoleon was present, and it was expected every moment 
that he would stand up and make his speech. But upon secret 
notice that the other galleys had put to sca,} and his alone were left 
behind, by the help of the Rhegians, who pressed close to the ras 
frum and concealed him amongst them, he slippéd through the 
crowd, gut down to the shore, and hoisted sail with all sp 

He soon arrived with all his vessels at Tauromenium in Sicily, to 
which he had been invited some time before, and where he was now 
‘andly received by Andromachus, lord of that city. This Andro- 
muchus was father to Timieus the historian; and being much the 
best of all the Sicilian princes of his time, he both governed his own 
people agreeably to the laws and principles of justice, and had ever 
avowed his aversion and enmity to tyrants.” On this account he 
1eadily alowed Timoleon to make his city a place of arms, and per- 
suaded his people to co-operate with the Corinthians with all their 
force, in restoring I"berty to the whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking up of the 
assembly, secing that Timolcon was gone, were vexed to find them- 
selves outwitted ; and it afforded no small diversion to the Rhegians 
that Phoenicians should complain of gathing fected by guile. 

They despatched, however, one of their galleys with an ambas- 
sador to Tauromenium, who represented the affair at large to 
Andromachus, insisting with much insolence and barbaric pride, 
that he should immediately turn the Connthians out of his town ; 
and at last, shewing him his hand with the palm upwards and then 
turning it down again, told him, if he did not comply with that con- 
diuon, the Carthaginians woukd overturn his city just as he had 
turned his hand. ‘Andromachus only snuled, and without making 
him any other answer, stretched out his hand, first with one side 
up and then the other, and bade him éugone directly, if he did not 
choose to have his ship turned upside dawn in the same manner. 

Icetes hearing that Timoleon had nyade good his passage, was 
much alarmed, and sent for a great number of the Carthaginian 
galleys. The Syracusans then Legan to despair of a deliverance; 
for they saw the Carthaginians masters of their harbour,’ Icetes 
possessed of the city, and the citadel in the hands of Dionysius, 
while Timoleon held only by a small border of the skirts of Sicily, 
the little town of Tauromenium, with a feeble hope and an incon- 
siderable force, having no more than 1000 men, and provisions barely 
sufficient for them. Nor had the Sicilian states any confidence in 








1 The Carthaginians believed that the tenth was Jeft behind to carry Timotcon 
depature of those nine gallesa for to. 

‘Connth lied been agreed on Detween the 9 The Carthaginians had 150 men of 
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him, plunged as they were in misfortunes, and exasperated against 
all that pretended to lead armies to their succour, particularly on 
account of the perfidy of Callippus and Pharax. The one was an 
Athenian and the other a Lacedemonian, and both came with pro- 
fessions to do great things for the liberty of Sicily, and for demolish- 
ing the tyrants; yet the Sicilians soon found that the reign of 
former oppressors was comparatively a golden age, and reckoned 
those far more happy who died in servitude than such as lived to 
see so dismal a kind of freedom. Expecting, therefore, that this 
Corinthian deliverer would be no better than those before him, and 
that the deceitffi hand of art would reach out to them the samc 
bait of good hopes and fair promises to draw them into subjection 
to a new master, they all, except the people of Adranum, suspected 
the designs of the Corinthians, and declined their proposals. Adra- 
num was a small city, consecrated to the god Adranius who was 
held in high veneration throughout all Sicily. Its inhabitants were 
at variance with each other; some calling in Icetes and the Cartha- 
ginians, and others applying to Timoleon. Both generals striving 
which should get there first, as fortune would have it, arrived about 
the same time. But Icetes had 5000 men with him, and Timoleon 
1200 at the most, whom he drew out of Tauromenium, which was 
42% miles from Adranum. The first day he made but a short 
march, and pitched his tents in good time. The next day he 
marched forward at a great pace, though the road was very rugged ; 
and towards the evening was informed that Iectes had just reached 
the town, and was encamping before it. At the same tine, his 
officers made the foremost division halt to take some refreshment, 
that they might be more vigorous in the cnsuing engagement. 
This, however, was against the opinion of Timolcon, who cntreated 
them to march forward as fast as possible, and to attack the enemy 
before they were put in order ; it being probable, now they were just 
come off their march, that they were employed in pitching their 
tents and preparing their supper. ile had ‘no sooner given this 
order, than he took his bu ut himself at the head of 
them, as leading them on to undoubted victory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheerfully, being 
now not quite 30 furlongs from Adranum. As soon as they came 
up they fell upon the enemy, who were in great confusion, and ready 
to fly at their first approach. For this reason not many mare than 
300 were killed, but twice as many were made prisoners, and the 
camp was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranvta opencd their gates to Timoleon 
and joined his party, declaring, with terror and astonishment, that 
during the battle the sacred doors of the temple opened of their 
‘own accord, the spear of their god was seen to shake to the very 

joint, and his face dropped with sweat, These things did not 
foreshow that victory only, but the future successes to which this 
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dispute was a fortunate prelude; for several cities, by their 
ambassadors, immediately joined in alliance with Timoleon ; and 
Mamercus, sovereign of Catana, a warlike and wealthy prince, 
entered into the confederacy. But what was still more material, 
Dionysius himself having bid adieu to hope, and unable to hold out 
much longer, despising icetes, who was So shamefully beaten, and 
admiring the bravery of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to him and 
the Corinthians both himself and the citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so superior to his hopes, 
and sent Euclides and Telemachus, two Corinthian officers, into 
the citadel, as he did 400 men besides, not altogeiher, aor openly, 
for that was impossible, because the enemy were upon their guard, 
but by stealth, and a fewatatime. ‘This corps then took possession 
of the citadel and the byrant’s moveables, with all that he had pro- 
vided for carrying on the war, namely, a good number of horses, all 
manner of engines, and a vast quantity of darts. They found also 
arms for 70,000 men, which had been laid up of old, and 2000 
soldiers with Dionysius, whom he delivered up along with the stores 
to Timoleon. But the tyrant reserved his moncy to himself, and 
having got on board a ship, he sailed with 2 few of his friends, with- 
out being perceived by Icetes, and reached the camp of Timoleon, 

‘Then tt was that he first appeared in the humble figure of a private 
man, and, as such, he was sent with one ship and a very moderate 
sum of money to Corinth ; he that was born in a splendid court, 
and educated as heir to the most absolute monarch that ever 
existed, He held it for ten years ; and for twelve more, from the 
time that Dion took up arms against him, he was exercised con- 
tinually in wars and troubles, insomuch that the mischiefs caused 
by his tyranny were abundantly recompensed upon his own head 
in what he suffered, He saw his sons die in their youth, his 
daughters deflowered, and his sister, who was also his wife, exposed 
to the brutal lusts of his enemies, and then slaughtered with her 
children, and thrown into the sea. 

‘When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a man in 
Greece who was not desirous to sce him and converse with him. 
Some hating the man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, came for 
the pleasure of insulting him in his present distress ; others, whose 
sentiments with respect to him were somewhat changed, and who 
were touched with compassion for his fate, plainly saw the influence 
of an invisible and divine power displayed in the affairs of feeble 
mortals, For neither nature nor art produced in those times any- 
thing so remarkable as that work of fortune,’ which shewed the man 
who was lately sovereign of Sicily, now holding conversation in a 
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butcher's shop at Corinth, or sitting whole days in a perfumer's ; 
or drinking the diluted wine of taverns ; or squabbling in the streets 
with lewd women ; or directing female musicians in their singing, 
and disputing with them seriously about the harmony of certain 
airs that were sung in the theatre.” 

Some were of opinion, that he fell into these unworthy amuse- 
ments, as being naturally idle, effeminate, and dissolute ; but others 
thought it was a stroke of policy, and that he rendered himself 
despicable to prevent his being feared by the Corinthians ; contrary 
to his nature, affecting that meanness and stupidity, lest they should 
imagine the charge of his circumstances sat heavy upon him, and 
that he aimed at establishing himself again. 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are on record, by which it 

should seem that he did not bear his present misfortunes in an 
abject manner. When he arrived at Leucas, which was a Corinthian. 
colony as well as Syracuse, he said, “ He found himself in a situation 
like that of young men who had been guilty of some misdemeanour ; 
for as they converse cheerfully, notwithstanding, with their brothers, 
but are abashed at the thoughe of coming before their fathers, so he 
was ashamed of goin, to live in the mother city, and could pass his 
days much more to his satisfaction with them.” Another time, 
when a certain stranger derided him at Corinth in a very rude and 
scornful inanner, for having, in the meridian of his power, taken 
pleasure in the discourse of philosophers, and at last asked him 
"What he had got by the wisdom of Plato?” “Do you think, 
said he, “that we have reaped no advantage from Plato, when wa 
bear in this manner such a change of fortune?” Aristoxenus the 
musician, and some others, having inquired, “ What was the ground 
of his displeasure against Plato?” he answered, “ That absolute 
poner abounded with evils, but had this great infelicity above all 
the rest, that among the number of those who call themselves the 
friends of an arbitrary prince, there is not one who will speak his 
mind to him freely ; and that by such false friends he had been 
deprived of the friendship of Plato.” 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make merry with 
Divnysius, shook his robe when he entered his apartment, as is 
usual when persons approach a tyrant; and he returned the jest 
very well, bidding him “Do the same when he went out, that he 
might not carry off some of the moveables.” 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Macedon, with a kind of sneer, 
introduced some discourse about the odes* and tragedies which 
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Dionysius the elder left behind him, and pretended to daubt how 
he could find leisure for such works. Dionysius answered smartly 
enough, “They were written in the time which you and I, and other 
happy fellows, ‘spend over the bowl” 

did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he had now been dead 
some time. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he first met him, ad- 
dressed him as follows ; “ How little dost thou deserve to live.” 
Thus Donysius answered, “ It is kind in you to sympathise with 
me in my misfortunes.” “Dost thou think, then,” said Diogenes, 
“that I have any pity for thee, and that I am not rather vexed that 
such a slave as thou art, and so fit to grow old gnd die, like thy 
father, on a tyrant’s uneasy throne, should instead of that live with 
us here in mirth and pleasure.” So that when I compare with 
these words of the philosopher, the doleful expressions of Philistus, 
in which he Lewails the fate of the daughters of Leptines, “That 
from the great and splendid enj ts of absolute power, they 
were reduce to a private and humble station,” they appear to one 
the Jamentations of a woman who regrets her perfumes, her purple 
robes, and golden trinkets. This account of the sayings of Dio- 
nysius, scems to me neither foreign from biography nor without 
its utility to such readers as are not in @ hurry, or taken up with 
one ll fo fD appeared hi 3 of 

the ill fortune of Dionysius surprising, the success o! 
Timoleon was no less worderful. For withta fifty’ days after his 
Sanding in Sicily, he was master of the citadel of Syracuse, and sent 
off Dionysius into Peloponnesus. The Corinthians, encouraged 
with these advantages, sent him a reinforcement of 2000 foot and 
200 horse, These got on their way as far as Thurium ; but find- 
ing it impracticable to gain a passage from thence, because the sea 
was beset with a numerous fleet of Carthaginians, they were 
forced to stop there, and watch their opportunity. However, they 
employed their time in a very noble undertaking. For the Thurians, 
marching out of their city to war against the Brutians, left it in 
charge UW» these Conathian strangers, who defended it with as 
much honour and integrity as if it had been their own. 

Meantime, Icetes cairied on the siege of the citadel with great 
vigour, and blocked it up so close that no provisions could be got 
in for the Corinthian garrison. He provided also two strangers to 
assassinate Timoleon, and sent them privately to Adranum. That 
gencial, who never kept any regular guards about him, lived then 
with the Adranites wi ‘any sort of precaution or suspicion, by 
reason of his confidence in their tutelary god. The assassins being in- 
formed that he was going to offer sacrifice, went into the temple with 
their poignards under their clothes, and mixing with those that stood 
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round the altar, got nearer to him by little and little. They were 
just to give each other the signal to begin, when somebody 
struck one of them on the head with his sword, and laid him at his 
feet. Neither he that struck the blow kept his station, nor the 
companion of the dead man; the former, with his sword in his 
hand, fied to the top of a high rock, and the latter laid hold on the 
altar, entreating Timoleon to spare his life, on condition that he 
di the whole matter, Accordingly pardon was promised 
him, and he confessed that he and the person who fay dead were 
sent on purpose to kill him. 

‘Whilst he was gnaking this confession, the other man was brought 
down from the réck, and loudly protested that he was guilty of no 
injustice, for he only took righteous vengeance on the wretch who 
had murdered his father in the city of Leontium.* And for the 
truth of thas he appealed to several that were there present, who all 
attested the same, and could not but admire the wonderful manage- 
ment of fortune, which, moving one thing by another, bringing lo- 
gether the most distant incidents, and combining those that ave no 
manner of relation, but rather the greatest dissimilarity, makes such 
use of them that the close of one process is always the beginning of 
another. The Corinthians rewarded the man with a present of ten 
mine, because his hand had co-operated with the guardian genius 
of Timoleon, and he had reserved the satisfaction for his private 
wrongs to the time when fortune availed herself of it to save the 
general. This happy escape had effects beyond the present, for it 
inspired the Corinthians with high expectations of Timoleon, when 
they saw the Sicilians now reverence and guard him as a@ man 
whose person was sacred, and who was come as minister of the 
gods to avenge and deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and saw many of the 
Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he blamed himself for ing use 
of the Carthaginians in small numbers only, and availing himself 
of their assistance, as it were by stealth, and as if he were ashamed 
of it, when they had such immense forces at hand. He sent, therc- 
fore, for Mago, their commander-in-chief, and his whole fleet; who, 
with terrible pomp, took possession of the harbour with 150 ships, 
and landed an army of 60,000 men, which encamped in the city of 
Syracuse; insomuch that every one imagined the inundation of 
barbarians, which had been announced and expected of old, was 
now come upon Sicily. For inthe many wars which they had waged 
in that island, the Carthaginians had never before been able to take 
Syracuse; but Icetes then receiving them, and delivering up the 
City to them, the whole became « camp of barbarians. 

¢ Corinthians, who still held the citadel, found themselves in 
very d and difficult circumstances; for besides that they 
were in want of provisions, because the port was guarded and blocked 
up, they were employed in sharp and continual disputes about the 
walls, which were attacked with all manner of machines and bat- 
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teries, and for the defence of which they were obliged to divide 
themselves, Timoleon, however, found means to relieve them, by 
gending 2 supply of corn from Catana in small fishing-boats and 
little skiffs, which watched the opportunity to make their way 
through the enemy's fleet, when it happened to be separated by a 
storm, Mago and Icetes no sooner saw this, than they resolved to 
make themselves masters of Catana, from which provisions were 
sent to the besieged ; and taking with them the best of their troops, 
they sailed from Syracuse, Leo, the Corinthian, who commanded 
in the citadel, having observed from the top of it that those of the 
enemy who stayed behind abated their vigilance and kept up an 
indifferent guard, suddenly fell upon them as they were dispersed ; 
and killing some, and putting the rest to flight, gained the quarter 
called Ackradina, which was much the strongest, and had suffered 
the least from the enemy; for Syracuse is an assemblage, as it 
were, of towns Finding plenty of provisions and money there, he 
did not give up the acquisition, nor return into the citadel, but 
stood upon his defence in the Achradina, having fortified it quite 
round, and joined it by new works to the citadel. Mago and Icctes 
were now near Catana, when a horseman, despatched from Syracuse, 
brought them tidings that the Aciradina was taken ; which struck 
them with such surprise that they returned in great hurry, having 
neither taken the place which they went against, nor kept that 
which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour have as much right as fortune to 
lay claim to these successes ; but the event that next ensued is 
wholly to be ascribed to the favour of fortune. The corps of 
Corinthians that were at Thurium, dreading the Carthaginian ficet, 
which, under the command of Hanno, observed their motions, an 
finding at the same time that the sea for many days was stormy and 
tempestuous, determined to march through the country of the 
Brutians: and partly by persuasion, partly by force, they made 
good their passage throug the territories of the barbarians, and 
game down to Rhegium, the sea still continuing rough as before, 

The C: inian admiral, nat expecting the Corinthians would 
venture out, thought it was in vain to sit still; and having per- 
suaded himself that he had invented one of the finest stratagems 
in the world, ordered the mariners to crown themselves with gar- 
lands, and to dress up the galleys with Grecian and Phoenician 
bucklers, and thus equipped, he sailed to Syracuse, When he came 
near the citadel, he fea it with loud huzzas and expressions of 
triumph, declaring that he was just come from beating the Corin- 
thian succours, whom he met with at sca, as they were 
endeavouring at a passage. By this means he hoped to strike 
terror into the besieged. While he was acting this part, the 
Corinthians had got down to Rhegium, and as the coast was clear, 
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and the wind, falling as it were miraculously, promised smooth 
water and a safe voyage, they immediately went aboard such barks 
and fishing-boats as they could find, and passed over into Sicily 
with so much safety and in such a dead calm, that they even drew 
the horses by the reins, swimming by the ide of the vessels, 

‘When they were all landed and had joined Timoleon, he soon 
took Messana? and from thence he marched in d order to 
Syracuse, depending more upon his good fortune than his forces, 
for he had not jigre 4900 men with him, os bad ice Bent of 
his approach, Mafo was greatl; and alarmed, and his 
suspicions were increased Snthe fcllowing occasions, “The marshes 
about Syracuse? which receive a great deal of fresh water from the 
springs, and from the lakes and rivers that discharge themselves 
there into the sea, have such abundance of eels, that there is always 
plenty for those that choose to fish for them. The common 
soldiers of both sides amused themselves promiscuously with that 
Het at their vacant hours, and upon any cessation of arms. As 
they were all Greeks, and had no ence for any private animosity 
against each ather, they fought boldly when they met in batile, and 
in time of truce’ they mized together and conversed familiarly. 
Busied at one of these times in their common diversion of fishing, 
they fell into discourse, and expressed their admiration of the con- 
yenience of the sea and the situation of the adjacent placcs, 
Wherenpon, one of the Corinthian soldiers thus addressed those 
that served under Icetes; “And can you who are Grecks readil; 
consent to reduce this city, so spacious in itself, and biessed wit! 
80 many advantages, into the wer of the barbarians, and to bring 
the Carthaginians, the most decettful and bloody of them all, into 
our neighbourhood ; when you ought to wish that between them 
and Greece there were many Siciles? or can you think that they 
have brought an armed force from the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and braved the hazards of war, purely to erect a 
principality for Icetes, who, if he had the prudence which becomes 
a general, would never have driven out his founders, to call into his 
country the worst of his enemics, when he mizht have obtained 
of the’ Corinthians and Timoleon any proper degree of honour 
and power?” 

the soldiers that were in pay with Icetes, repeating their dis- 
courses often in their camp, gave Mago, who had long wanted a 
pretence to be gone, room to suspect that he was betrayed, And 
though Icetes entreated him to stay, and remonstrated upon their 
xteat superiority to the enemy, yet he weighed anchor and sailed 
hack to Africa, shamefully and unaccountably suffering Sicily to 
stip out of his hands, 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order of battle before 
the place ; but when he and his Corinthians were told that Mago 
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was fled, and saw the harbour empty, they could not forbear laugh- 
ing at his cowardice ; and by way of mockery they caused ps 
clamation to be made about the city, promising & reward to any one 
that could give information where the Carthaginian fleet was gone. 
to hide itself Icetes, however, had still the spirit to stand a farther 
shock, and would not let go his hold, but vigorously defended those 
quarters of city which he occupied, and which appeared almost im- 
Pregnable, ‘Timoleon, therefore, divided his forces into three parts; 
and himself with one of them made his attack by the river of Anapus, 
where he was likely to meet with the warmest reception; command- 
ing the second, which was under Isias the Corinthian, to begin their 
erations from the Achradina, while Dinarchus and Demaretus, 
who brought the last reinforcement from Corinth, should attempt 
the Epipole: so that several impressions being made at the same 
time, and on every side, the soldiers of Icetes were overpowered and 
put to flight. Now, thatthe city was taken by assault and suddenly 
reduced upon the flight of the enemy, we may justly impute to the 
bravery of the troops and the ability of their general; but that not 
one Corinthian was either killed or wounded, the fortune of Timoleon 
claims entirely to herself, willing as she scemsto maintain a dispute 
with his valour; and those who read his story may rather admire 
his happy success than the merit of his action. e fame of this 
reat achievement soon not only Sicily and Italy, but 
in a few days it resounded t! th Greece; so that the city of 
Corinth, which was in some doubt whether its fleet was arrived in 
Sicily, was informed by the same messengers, that its forces had 
made good their passage and were victorious. So well did their 
affairs prosper, and so much lustre did fortune add to the gallantry 
of their exploits by the speediness of their action. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not proceed like Dion, 
or spare the place for its beauty or magnificence ; but E i 
against the suspicions which first slandered and then des! 
that great man, he ordered the public crier to give notice, “That 
all the Syracusans who ‘were willing to have a hand in the work, 
should come with Proper instruments to destroy the bulwarks of 
tyranny.” Hereupon they came one and all, considering that pro- 
clamation and that day as the surest commencement of their liberty; 
aud they not only demolished the citadel, but levelled with 
ground the palaces and the monuments of the tyrants, Hav- 
ing soon cleared the place, he built 2 common hall there for the 
seat of judicature, at once to ‘ify the citizens, and to shew that 
a government should be erected on the ruins of tyranny, 

The city ‘thus taken was found comparatively destitute of inhabi- 
tants. Many had been slain in the wars and intestine broils, and 
many more bad fled from the rage of the tyrants, Nay, so Hitle 
frequented was the market-place of Syracuse, that it, produced: grass 
guough for the horses to pasture upon, and for the grooms to repose 
themselves by them, The other cities, except a very few, were entire 
deserts full of deer and wild boars, and such as had leisure for it 
often hunted them in the suburbs and about the walls; while none 
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of those that had possessed themselves of castles and strongholds 
could be persuaded to quit them, or come down into the city, for tney 
looked with hatred and horror vpon the tribunals and other seats of 
government, as so many nurseries of tyrants, Timolcon and the 
Syracusans, therefore, thought proper to write to the Corinthians, to 
send them a good number from Greece to people Syracuse, becatse 
the land must otherwise lie uncultivated, and because they expected 
8 more formidable war from Africa, being informed that Mago had 
killed himself, and that the Carthaginians, provoked at his bad 
conduct in the expedition, had crucified his body, and were collecting 
great forces for the invasion of Sicily the ensuing summer. 

These letters of Timoleon being delivered, the Syracusan ambas 
sadors attended at the same time, and begged of the Corinthians 10 
take their city into their protection, and to become founders of it 
anew. They did not, however, hastily scize that advantage, or 
appropriate the city to themselves, but first sent to the sacred 

games and the other great asscmblies of Greece, and caused pio- 
clamasien oe made. by their heralds, “That the Corinthians 
aving abolis arbitrary power in Syracuse, and eapclled the 
tyrant, invited all Syiscusans and other Sicilians to people that 
city, where they should enjoy their liberties and privilres, and have 
the lands divided by equal lots among them.” Then they sent 
envoys into Asia and the islands, where they werc told the greatest 
part of the fugitives were dispersed, to exhort them all co came to 
orinth, where they should be provided with vessels, conmanders, 
and a convoy, at the expense of the Corinthians, to conduct them 
safe to Syracuse, Their intentions thus published, the Corinthians. 
enjoyed the justest praise and the most distinguished glory, haying 
delivered a Grecian city from the tyrants, saved it from the Lar- 
barians, and restored the citizens to theircountry, Isnt the persons 
who met on this occasion at Corinth, not being a sufficient number, 
desired that they might take others along with them from Counth 
and the rest of Greece as new colonists ; by which means, haying 
made up their number full 10,000, they sailed to Syracuse, By this 
time great multitudes from italy and Sicily had flaxked m ta 
Timoleon, who, finding their number, as Athanis reports, aniwunt ta 
60,000, freely divided the ands among them, but sold the houses for 
1000 talents. By this contrivance he both left it in the power of 
the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and took occasion also 
to raise a stock for the community, who had been so poor in all 
respects, and so little able to furnish the supplies for the war, that 
they had sold the very statues, after having a judicial provess 
against cack, and passed sentence upon them as if they had been $0 
many criminals. On this occasion, we are told, they spared one 
statue when all the rest were condemned, namely, that of Gelon, 
one of their ancient kings, in honour of the man. and for the sake 
of the victory! which he gained over the Carthagimans at Limera. 
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Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished with such a number 
of inhabitants, who flocked to it from all quarters, Timoleon was 
desirous to bestow the blessing of liberty on the other cities also, 
and once for all to extirpate arbitrary government out of Sicily ; for 
this purpose, marching into the territories of the petty tyrants, he 
compelled Icetes to quit the interests of Carthage, to agree to 
demolish his castles, and to live among the Leontines as a private 
person. Leptines also, prince of Apollonia and several other little 
towns, finding himself in danger of being taken, surrendered, and 
had his life granted him, but was sent to Corinth, for Timoleon 
looked upon it as a glorious thing, that the tyrants‘of Sicily should 
be forced to live as exiles in the city which had colonised that 
island, and should be seen by the Greeks in such an abject 
tondition. 

After this he returned to Syracuse to settle the civil government, 
and to establish the most important and necessary laws,! along with 
Cephalus and Dinarchus, lawgivers, sent from Corinth. In the 
meanwhile, willing that the mercenaries should reap some advantage 
from the enemy's country, and be kept from inaction, he sent 
Dinarchus and Demaretus into the Carthaginian province. These 
drew several cities from the Punic interest, and not only lived in 
abundance themselves, but also raised money from the plunder for 
carrying on the war, While these matters were transacting, the 
Carthaginians arrived at Lilybaum with 70,000 land forces, 200 
galleys, and tooo other vessels, which carried machines of war, 
chariots, vast quantities of provisions, and all other stores ; as if 
they were now determined not to on the war by piecemeal, 
but to drive the Greeks entirely out of Sicily ; for their force was 
sufficient to effect this, even if the Sicilians had been united, and 
much more so, harassed as they were with mutual animosities. 
‘When the Carthaginians, therefore, found that the Sicilian terri- 
tories were laid waste, they marched, under the command of 
Asdrubal and Hamilcar, in great fury against the Corinthians. 

Information of this being brought directly to Syracuse, the 
inhabitants were struck with such terror by that prodigious arma- 
ment that scarce 3000, out of ten times that number, took up arms 
and ventured to follow Timoleon. The mercenaries were in 
number 4000, and of them about 1000 gave way to their fears when 
upon their march, and tumed back, crying out, “ That Timoleon 
must be mad or in his dotage to go against an army of 70,000 men, 
with only 5000 foot and 1000 horse, and to draw his handful 
of men, too, eight days’ march from Syracuse, by which means 
there could be no refuge for those that fied, nor burial for 
those that fell in battle.” 
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Timoleon considered it as an advantage that these cowards 
dis.overed themselves before the engagement, and having encouraged 
the rest, he led them hastily to the banks of the Crimesus, where he 
was told the Carthaginians were drawn together; but as he was 
ascending a hill, at the top of which the encmy’s camp and all their 
vast forces would be in sight, he met some mules loaded with 
parsley, and his men took it into their heads that it was a bad omen, 
because we usually crown the sepulchres with parsley, and thence 
the proverb with respect to one that is dangerously ill, Sch a one 
has need of nothing but parsley. To deliver them from this super- 
stition, and to r€move the panic, Timoleon ordered the troops to 
halt, and making 2 speech suitable to the occasion, observed, 
among other things, “That crowns were brought tem before the 
victory, and offered themselves of their own accord ;” for the Corin 
thians, from all antiquity, having looked upon a wreath of parsley 
as sacred, crowned the victors with it at the Isthmean games; in 
‘Timolcon’s time it was still in use at those games, as it is now at 
the Nemean, and it is but Jately that the pinc-branch has taken its 
place. The general having thus addressed his army, took achaplet 
of parsley, and crowned himself with it first, and then his officers 
and the common soldiers did the same. At that instant the sooth- 
sayers, observing two eagles flying towards them, one of which 
bore a serpent which he had pierced through with his talons, while 
the other advanced with a loud and animating noise, pointed them 
ou 1 te army, who all betook themselves to prayer and invocation 

the gods. 

‘The summer was now begun, and the end of the month 7har- 
gelion brought on the solstice ; the river then sending up a thick 
mist, the field was covered with it at first, so that nothing in the 
enemy’s camp was discernible, only an inarticulate and confused 
noise, which reached the summit of the hill, shewed that a great army 
lay at some distance. But when the Corinthians had reached the 
top, and laid down their shields to take breath, the sun had raised 
the vapours higher, so that the fog being collected upon the 
summits, covered #hem only, while the places below were all 
visible, The river Crimesus a) clearly, and the enemy were 
seen crossing it, first with chariots drawn by four horses, and 
formidably provided for the combat ; behind which were marched 
10,000 men with white bucklers, These they conjectured to be 
Carthaginians, by the brightness of their armour and the slowness 
und good order in which they moved. They were followed by the 
troops of other nations, who advanced in a confused and tumul- 
uous manner. 

Timoleon observing that the river put it in his power to en, 
with what number of the enemy he pleased, bade his men take 
neuce how the main body was divided by the stream, part havin, 
already got over and part preparing to pass it; and ordered 
Demaretus with the cavalry to attack the Carthaginians and put 
them in confusion, before they had time to range themselves in 
order for battle. Then he himself descending into the plain with 
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the mfantry, formed the wings out of other Sicilians, interminghng 
a few strangers with them ; the natives of Syracuse and the 
most warlike of the mercenaries he placed about himself in the 
centre, and stopped a while to see the success of the horse. When 
he saw that they could not come up to grapple with the Cartha- 
ginians, by reason of the chariots that ran to and fro before their 
army, and that they were obliged often to wheel about to avoid the 
danger of having their ranks broken, and then to rally again and 
retuin to the charge, sometimes here, sometimes there, he took his 
buckler and called to the foot to follow him, and beof good courage, 
with an accent that seemed more than human, so much was it 
above his usual pitch ; whether it was exalted by his ardour and en- 
thusiasm, or whether (as many were of opinion) the voice of some 
god was joined to his. His troops answering him with a loud shout, 
and pressing him to lead them on without y, he sent orders to 
the cay toget beyond the line of chariots, and take the enemy in 
flank, while himself thickening his first ranks, 30 as to join buckler 
to buckler, and causing the trumpet to sound, bore down upon the 
Carthaginians. They sustained the first shock with great spirit, for 
being fortified with breast-plates of iron and helmets of brass, and 
covering themselves with large shields, they could casily repel the 

and javelins. But when the business came to a decision by 
the sword, where art is no less requisite than strength, all on a 


sudden there broke out dreadful from the mountains, 
mingled with long trails of hi ; after which the black clouds, 
descending from the tops of fell upon the two armies in a 


storm of wind, rain, and hail. The tempest was on the backs of the 
Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the barbarians, and almost 
Dlinded them with the siormy showers and the fire continually 
streaming from the clouds, 

These things very much distressed the barbarians, particularly 
such of them as were not veterans. The test inconvenience 
seems to have been the roaring of the thunder, and the clattering 
of the rain and hail upon their arms, which hindered them from 
hearing the orders of their officers. Besides, the Carthaginians 
not being Tent ‘but heavy armed, the dirt was troublesome to them ; 
and as the bosoms of their tunics were filled with water, they were 
very unwieldy in the combat, so that the Greeks could overturn 
them with ease; and when they were down, it was impossible for 
them, encumbered as they wer> with arms, to get out of the mire. 
For the river Crimesus, swollen partly with the rains, and partly 
having its course stopped by the vast numbers that crossed it, had 
overflowed its banks. he adjacent fleld, having many cavities and 
low places in it, was filled with water which settled there, and the 
Carthagirians falling into could not dis themselves 
without extreme difcul p Tn the storm continuing to beat 
upon them with great viol and the Greeks having cut to pieces 
4e0 men who composed their first ranks, their whole body was put 
to fight. Great numbers were overtaken in the field and put to the 
n 5 Many took the river, and jostling with those that were yet 
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passing it, were carried down and drowned. The major part, who 
endeavoured to gain the hills, were by the armed 
soldiers and slain. Among the 10,000 that were killed, it is sud 
there were 3000 natives of Carthage—a heavy loss to that city; for 
none of its citizens were superior to these, either in birth, fortunc, 
or character, nor have we account that so many Carthaginians 
ever fell before in one battle; but as they mostly made use of 
Libyans, Spaniards, and Numidians in their wars, if they lost a 
victory, it was at the expense of the blood of strangers. 

‘The Greeks*discovered by the spoils the quality of the killed. 
‘Those that stripped the dead set no value upon brass or iron, such 
was the abundance of silver and gold; for passed the river 
and made themselves masters of the camp and ge. Many of 
the prisoners were clandestinely sold by the soldiers, but sooo were 
delivered in upon the public and 200 chariots also were 
taken, The tent of Timoleon the most beautiful and 

ificent spectacle, In it were piled all manner of spoils, among 
which ro0o breast-plates of exquisite workmanship, and 10,000 
bucklers were exposed to view. As there was but a small number 
to collect the spoils of such a multitude, and they found such im- 
mense riches, it was the third day after the battle before they could 
erect the trophy. With the first news of the victory, Timoleon sent 
to Corinth the handsomest of the arms he had taken, desirous that 
the world might admire and emulate his native city, when they saw 
the fairest temples adorned, not with Grecian spoils, nor with the 
unpleasing monuments of kindred blood and domestic ruin, but 
with the spoils of barbarians, which bore this honourable inscription, 
declaring the justice as well as valour of the conquerors, “That the 
people of Corinth, and Timoleon their general, having delivered the 
Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the agian yoke, made this 
offering as a grateful acknowledgment to the gods.” 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay waste the Cartha- 
ginian province, and returned to Syracuse, By an edict published 
there, he banished from Sicily 1000 hired soldiers who deserted him 
before the battle, and obliged them to quit Syracuse before the sun 
set, These wretches passed over into Italy, where they were 
treacherously slain by the Brutians. Such was the vengeance 
which heaven took of their perfidiousness, 

Nevertheless, Mamercus, prince of Catana, and Icetes, either 
moved with envy at the success of Timoleon, or dreading him as 
an implacable enemy who thought no faith was to be kept with 
tyrants, entered into league with the Carthaginians, and desired 
them to send a new army and general, if they were not willing to 
lose Sicily entirely. Hereupon, Gisco came with a fleet of70 ships, 
and a, body of Greeks whom he had taken into Ry The Cartha- 
Binians had not employed any Greeks before, but now they con- 
sidered them as the bravest and most invincible of men. 

‘On this occasion the inhabitants of Messena, rising with one con- 
sent, slew 400 of the foreign soldiers, whom Timoleon had sent te 
their assistance; and within the dependencies of Carthage, the 
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mercenaries, commanded by Euthymus the Leucadian, were cut off 
by an ambush at a place called Hicra.! Hence the good fortune 
of Tunoleon became’ still more famous, for these were some of the 
men who, with Philodemus of Phocis and Onomarchus, had broken 
inta the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and were partakers with them 
tn the sacrilege? Shunned as execrable on this account, they wan- 
dered about Pcloponnesus, where Timoteon, being in great want of 
inen, took them into pay. When they came into Sicily, they were 
victorious in ali the battles where he commanded in person; but 
after the great struggles of the war were over, being cent upon ser- 
vice where succours were required, they perished by little and little. 
Herein avenging justice seems to have becn willing to make use of 
the prosperity of Timoleon as an apology for its delay, taking care, 
as it did, that no harm might happen to the good from the punish- 
ment of the wicked ; insomuch that the favour of the gods to that 
great man, was no less discerned and admired in his very losses 
than in his greatest success. ; 

‘Upon any of these little advantages, the tyrants took occasion to 
ridicule the Syracusans, at ‘which they were highly incensed. Ma- 
mercus, for instance, who valued himself on his pocms and tragedics, 
talked {na Pompous manner of the victory he had gained over the 
mercenaries, and ord this insolent inscription to be put upon 
‘he shields which he dedicated to the gods: 


‘Thove shields with gold and frory gap To our plain bucklers lost the day. 


Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege to Calauria, Icetes 
took the opportunity to make an inroad into the territories of 
Syracuse, where he met with considerable booty : and having made 

at havoc, he marched back by Calauria itself, in contempt of 
‘Timoleon and the slender foree he had with him, Timoleon 
suffered him to pass, and then followed him with his cavalry and 
light-armed foot. When Icetes saw he was pursued, he crossed the 
Dionyrias, and stood in a posture to reccive the enemy on the other 
side.” What emboldened him to do this was the difficulty of the 
passage and the steepness of the banks on both sides. But a 
strange dispute of jealousy and honour which arose among the 
officers of Timoleon awhile delayed the combat, for there was not 
one that was willing to go after another, but every man wanted to 
be foremost in the attack; so that their fording was likely to be 
very tumultuous and disorderly by their jostling each other, and 
pressing to get before. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered them to 
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decide the matter by lot, and that each for this purpose should give 
him his ring. Hz took the rings and shook them in the shirt of his 
robe, and the first that came up happening to have 2 trophy for the 
seal, the young officers received it with joy, and crying out that they 
would not wait for any other lot, made their way as fast as possible 
through the river, and fell upon the enemy, wha, unable to sustain 
the shock, soon took to flight, throwing away their arms, and leaving 
1000 of their men dead upon the spot. 

A few days after this, Timoleon marched into the territory of the 
Leontines, where he tool Icetes alive ; and his son Eupolemus, and 
Euthymus, his feneral of horse, were brought to hin bound by the 
soldiers. Icetes and his son were capitally punished, as tyrants and 
traitors to their country, Nor did Euthymus find mercy, though re- 
markably brave ant bold in action, because he was accused of a 
severe sarcasm against the Corinthians. He had said, it seems, in 
a specch he made to the Leontines, upon the Corinthians taking the 
fielt, “ That it was no formidable matter, if the Corinthian dames 
were gone out to take the air.” Thus the generality of nen are 
more apt to resent a contemptuous word than an unjust action, and 
can bear any other injury better than disgrace, Every hostile deed 
is imputed to the necessity of war, but satirical and censorious ex- 
pressions are considered as the eficcts of hatred or malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syracusans brought the wifé 
and daughters of Icetes to a public trial, who, being there con. 
demned to die, were exccuted accordingly. This seems to be the 
most exceptionable part of Timoleon’s uct : for, if he had inter- 
posed, the women would not have suffered. But he appears to have 
connived at it, and given them up to the resentment of the people, 
who were willing to make some satisfaction to the manes of Dion, 
who expelled Dionysius. For Icetes was the man who threw Acte 
the wife of Dion, his sister Aristomache, and his son, who was yet 
a child, alive into the sea. 

Timoleon then marched to Catana against Mamercus, who waited 
for him in order of battle upon the banks of the Abolus! Mamercus 
was defeated and put to flight, with the loss of above 2000 men, no 
small part of which consisted of the Punic succours sent by Gisco. 
Hereupon the Carthaginians desired him to grant them peace, 
which he did on the following conditions: “That they should hold 
only the lands within the Lycus; that they should permit all who 
desired it to remove out of their province, with their families and 
goods, and to settle at Syracuse; and that they should renounce all 
friendship and alliance with the ts.” Mamercus, reduced by 
this treaty to despair, set sail for Italy, with an intent to bring the 
Lucanians against Timoleon and the Syracusans, Lut, instead of 
that, the crews, tacking about with the galleys and returning to 
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Sicily, delivered up Catana to Timoleon; which obliged Mamercus 
to take refuge at Messena, with Hippo, prince of that city. Timo- 
leon coming upon them, and investing the place both by sea and 
land, Hippo got on board a ship, and attempted to make his escape, 
but was taken by the Messenians themselves, who exposed him in 
the theatre, and calling their children out of the schools, as to the 
finest spectacle in the world, the punishment of a tyrant, they first 
scourged him, and then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus surrendered himself to Timoleon, agreei 
to take bis tal at Syracuse, on condition that Timoleon imself 
would not be his accuser. | Being conducted té Syracuse, and 
brought before the people, he attempted to pronounce an oration 
which he had composed Jong before for such an occasion ; but 
being received with noise and clamour, he perceived that the 
assembly were determined to shew him no favour, He therefore 
threw off his upper garment, ran through the theatre, and dashed 
his head violently against one of the steps, with a design to kill 
himself; but did not succeed according to his wish, for he 
taken up alive, and suffered the punishment of thieves and rob! 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, and put a 
period to their wars, He found the whole island turned ost 
wild and savage with its misfortunes, so that its very inhabitants 
could hardly endure it, and yet he so civilized it in, and 
rendered it so desirable, that strangers came to settle in the 
country, from which its own people had lately fled ; the great 
cities of. 

n 


‘Agrigentum and Gola, which after the Athenian war had 
sacked and left desolate by the Carthaginians, were now 
peopled again ; the former by Megellus and Pheristus from Elea, 
the latter by Gorgus from the isle of Ceos, who also collected 
and brought with him some of the old citizens. Timoleon not only 
assured of his tion, and of peaceful days to settle in 
after the tempests of such a war, but cordially entered into their 
necessities, and supplied them with everything, 5o that he was even 
beloved by them as if he had been their founder. Nay, to that 
degree did he enjoy the affections of the Sicilians in general, that 
no war seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands divided, no 
political regulation made, in a manner, except it was revised 
pad poacher by tin i = seu paitaberpn who put ie last 
to the work, and bestowed upon it a ce a 
fection. Though at that time Greece boasted poe of great 
men, whose achievements were highly distinguished, Timotheus 
(for instance), Agesilaus, Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, the last of 
whom Timoleon principally vied with in the course of glory, yet we 
may discern in their actions 2 certain labour and straining which 
diminishes their lustre. and some of them have afforded room for 
censure, and been followed with repentance; whereas there is not 
one action of Timoleon (if we —. the extremities he proceeded 
to in the case of his brother) to which we may not, with Timzeus, 
apply that passage of Sophocles— 
‘What Vauus,or what Lova, —Pigoed the falr parts in this hermoniogs whole. 
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For, as the Poetry of Antimachus' and the portraits of Dionysius, 
both of them Colophonians, with all the nerve and strength one 
finds in them, apfcar to be too much laboured, and smell too much 
Of the lamp; whereas the paintings ‘of Nicomachus* and the verses 
of Homer, besides thcir other excellencies and graces, seem to have 
been struck off with readiness and ease: so if we compare the ex- 
ploits of Epaminondas and Agesilaus, performed with infinite pains 
and difficulty, with those of Timoleon, which, glorious as they were, 
bad a great deal of freedom and ease in them—when we consider 
the case well, we shall conclude the latter not to have been the 
work of fortune, Indeed, but the effects of fortunate virtue, 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his successes to fortune. For 
when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addressed the Syracu- 
sans, he often said, he was highly indebted to that goddess, when 
she was resolied to save Sicily, for doing it under his name. In 
his house le huilt a chapel, and offered sacrifices to Chance,‘ and 
dedicates vn: house itself to Fortune; for the Syracusans had given 
him one of the best houses in the city as a reward for bis services, and 
provided him, besides, a very elegant and agrecable retreat in the 
county. In the country it was that he spent most of his time, with 
his wife and children, whom he had sent for from Corinth: for he 
never returned home; he took no part in the troubles of Greece, 
nor exposed himself to public envy, the rock which it generals 
commonly split upon in their insatiable pursuits of honour and 
power; but he remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings he had 
established; and of which the ‘est of all was, to sec so many 
cities and so many thousands of people happy through his means. 

But since, according to the comparison of Simonicles, every re- 
public must have some impudent \derer, just as every lark must 

avé 2 crest on its head, so it was at Syracuse; for Timoleon was 
attacked by two demagogues, Laphystius and Demanctus. The 
first of these having demanded of him suretics that he wou'd answer 
to an indictment which was to be brought against him, the people 
began to rise, declaring they would not suffer him to proceed. But 
Timolcon stilled the tumult, by representing, “That hehad voluntarily 
undergone so many labours and dangers, on purpose that the 
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meanest Syracusan might have recourse, when he pleased, to the 
laws. And when Demznetus in full assembly alleged many articles 
against his behaviour in command, he did not vouchsafe him any 
answer; he only said, “ He could not sufficiently express Ais grati- 
tude to the gods for granting his request, in permilting him to set 
all the Syracusans ‘ijoy the liberty of saying what they thought fit” 

Having then confessedly ormed greater things than any 
Grecian of his time, and been the only man that realized those 
glorious achievements, to which the orators of Greece were con- 
stantly exhorting their countrymen in the general assemblies of the 
states, fortune happily placed him at a distance frém the calamities 
in which the mother-country was involved, and kept his hands un- 
stained with its blood. He made his courage and conduct appear 
in his dealings with the barbarians and with tyrants, as well as his 
justice and moderation wherever the Greeks or their friends were 
concerned. Very few of his trophies cost his fellow-citizens a tear, 
or put any of them in mourning ; and yet, in less than eight years, 
he delivered Sicily &om its intestine miseries and distempers, and 
restored it iv the native inhabitants, 

After so much prosperity, when he was well advanced in years 
his cyes began to fail him, and the defect increased so fast that he 
entirely lost his sight. Not that he had done anything to occa: 
sion it, nor was it to be imputed to the caprice of fortune} but it 
seems to have been owing to a family weakness and disorder, which 
operated together with the course of time, For several of his 
relations are said to have lost their sight in the same manner, hav- 
ing it gradually impaired by years, But Athanis tells us, notwith- 
standing, that during the war with Hippo and Mamercus, and 
while he lay before Milx, a white appeared on his eye, 
which was a Plata indication that blindness was coming on. Ilow- 
ever, this did not hinder him from continuing the siege, and pro- 
secuting the war until he got the tyrants in his power. But, when 
he was returned to Syracuse, he laid down the command immediately, 
and excused himself to the people from any farther service, as be 
had brought their affairs to a happy conclusion. 3 

It is not to be wondered at that he bore his misfortune without 
repining ; but it was really admirable to observe the honour and 
respect which the Syracusans paid him when blind. They not only 
visited him constantly themselves, but brought all strangers who 
spent some time amongst them to his house in the town, or to that 
in the country, that they too might have the pleasure of seeing the 
deliverer of Syracuse. And it was their joy and their pride that 
he chose to spend his days with them, and despised the splendid 
reception which Greece was prepared to give him on account of his 
great success. Among the many votes that were passed and things 

t were done in honour of him, one of the most striking was that 
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decree of the people of Syracuse, “ That whenever they should be at 
war with & foveig nation, they would employ 2 Corinthian general.” 
Their method of proceeding, too, in their assemblies, did honour to 
Timoleon, For they decided smaller matters by themselves, but 
consulted him in the more difficult and important cases. On 
these occasions he was conveyed in a litter through the market- 

lace to the theatre; and when he was carried in, the people saluted 
fim with one voice as he sat. [fe returned the civility; and 
having paused awhile to give time for their acclamations, took 
cognizance of the affair, and delivered his opinion, The assembly 
gave their sanction to it, and then his servants carried the litter 
back through the theatre; and the Poovle, having waited on 
him out, with loud applauses, despatched the rest of the public 
business without him. 

‘With so much respect and kindness was the old age of Timoleon 
cherished, as that of a common father! and at last he died of a 
slight illness co-operating with length of years Some time being 
given the Syracusans to prepare for his funeral, and for the 
neighbouring inhabitants and strangers to assemble, the whole 
was conducted with great magnificence. The bier, sumptuously 
adomed, was carried by young men, selected by the people, over the 

und where the palace and castle of the tyrants stood befora 
they were demolished, It was followed by many thousands of 
men and women, in the most us solemnity, crowned with 
garlands and clothed in white. lamentations and tears, 
mingled with the praises of the deceased, shewed that the honour 
now paid him was not a matter of course, or compliance with 4 
duty enjoined, but the testimony of real sorrow and sincere affec- 
tion. At last the bier being placed upon the funeral pile, Demetrius, 
who had the loudest voice of all their heralds, was directed to make 
proclamation as fullows : “The people of Syracuse inter Timoleon 
the Corinthian, the son of Tis lemus, at the expense of 200 mina: 
they honour him, moreover, through all time with annual games, 
to be celebrated with performances in music, horse-racing, ani 
wrestling ; as the man who destroyed tyrants, subducd barbarians, 
re-peopled great cities which lay desolate, and restored the Sicilians 
their laws and privileges.” 

The body was interred, and a monument erected for him in the 
market-place, which they afterwards surrounded with porticos and 
other buildings suitable to the purpose, and then made it a place of 
exercise for their youth, under the name of Timoleonteum. They 
continued to make use of the form of government and the laws 
that he established, and this insured their happiness for a long 
course of years." 


1} He died the last of Ol after eo cruelt 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


“WHOEVER it was, my Sossius, that wrote the encomium upon Alci- 
iades for his victory in the chariot-race at the Clympic games,— 
whether Euripides (which is the common opinion), or some other, 
—he asserts, that “ The first requisite to happiness is, that a man be 
born in famous city” But mt to real opppiness, which consis 

incipally in the disposition i i my part 
fink Raia make No difference though a man should be born in 
an inconsiderable town, or of a mother who had no advantages 
either of size or beauty ; for it is ridiculous to suppose that Julis, a 
small town in the isle of Ceos, which is itself not great, and gina, 
which an Athenian “wanted to have taken away, as an eyesore to 
the Pireus,” should give birth to good poets and players, and not be 
able to produce a man who might attain the virtues of justice, of 
contentment, and of magnanimity. Indeed, those arts which are 
to gain the master of them considerable prof or honour may pro- 
bably not flourish in mean and insignificant towns. But virtue, 
like a strong and hardy plant, will take root in any place where it 
can find an ingenuous nature, and a mind that has no aversion to~ 
labour and discipline, Therefore, if our sentiments or conduct fal? 
short of the point they ought to reach, we must not impute it to the 
obscurity of the place where we were bor, but to our little selves, 

These reflections, however, extend not to an author who would 
write a history of events which hay ed in a foreign country, and 
cannot be come at in his own. As he has materials to collect 
a. variety of books dispersed in different libraries, his first care should 
be to take up his residence in some populous town which has an 
ambition for literature, There he meet with many curious and 
valuable books ; and the particulars that are wanting in writers, he 
may, upon inquiry, be supplied with by those who have laid them 
up in the faithful repository of memory. This will prevent his work 
from being defective in any material point. As to myself, I live in 
a little town, and I choose to live there lest it should become still 
less. When I was in Rome and other parts of Italy, I had not 
leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account of the public commis. 
sions with which I was charged, and the number of people that came 
to be instructed by me in philosophy. It was nol, therefore, till a 
late period in life that I began to read the Roman authors, 

ach guia fas knowodge of things by the words as words by ihe 
much gain ow! e ) aS wi e 
Imowledge I had of things. I shall only add, that to attain such a 
skill in the language as to be master of the beauty and fluency of 
its expressions, with its fi its harmony, and all the other graces 
of its structure, would indeed be dn elegant and agreeable accom- 
plishment, But the practice and pains it requires are more than I 
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have time for, and I must leave the ambition to excel in that walk 
to younger men, 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, we intend to give 
the lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, and from ‘their actions and 
political conduct, we shall collect and compare their manners and 
dispositions ; but for the reason already assigned, we shall not pre- 
tend to examine their orations, or to determine which of them was 
the more agreeable speaker, for as Ion says— 


‘What's the gay dolphin whea he qolts the waves, And Lounds upon tho shore? 


Carcilieus} a writer at all times much too Prosumptuous, paid little 
regard to that maxim of the poet's, when he so boldly attempted a 
comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero. But perhaps the 
precept, Know thyself, would not be considered as divine, if every 
‘man could easily reduce it to practice. 

Tt seems to me that Demosthenes and Cicero were orisinally 
formed by nature in the same mould, so great is the resemblance 
in their dispositions, The same ambition, the same love of liberty, 
appears in their whole administration, and the same timidity amidst 
wars and dangers. Nor did they less resemble each other in their 
fortunes. For I think it is impossible to find two other orators who 
raised themselves from obscure beginnings to such authority and 
power; who both opposed kings and tyrants; who both lost their 
daughters; were banished their country, and returned with honour; 
were forced to fly again; were éaken by their enemies. and at last 
sxpired the same hour with the liberties of their country. So that, 
if nature and fortune, like two artificers, were to descend upon the 
scene and dispute about their work, it would be dificult to decide 
whether the former had produced a greater resemblance in their 
dispositions, or the latter in the circumstances of their lives, We 
shall begin with the more ancient. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthencs, was one of the princi- 
pal citizens of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he was called the 
sword-cutler, because he employcd a great number of slaves in that 
business. As to what Aschines the orator relates concerning his 
mother, that she was the daughter of one Gylon,? who was forced 
to fly for treason against the commonwealth, and of a barbarian 
woman, we cannot take upon us to say whether it was dictated by 
truth, or by falsehood and malignity. He had a large fortune le 
him by his father—who dicd when he wus only seven ycars ot 
age—the whole being estimated at little less than 15 talents. But 
he was greatly wronged by his guardians, who converted part to 
their own use, and suffered part to lie neglected. Nay, they were 
vile enough to defraud his tutors of their salaries. This was the 
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chief reason that he had not those advantages of education to which 
his quality entitled him. His mother did not choose that he should 
be put to hard and laborious exercises, om account of the weakness 
delicacy of his 7 and his preceptors being ill paid, did not 
press him to attend them. Indead, from the first, he was ofa slender 
and sickly habit, insomuch that the boys are said to have given him 
the contemptuous name of Bata/us} for his natural defects. Some 
say Batalus was an effeminate musician, whom Antiphanes ridiculed 
in one of his farces; others, that he was a poet whose verses were 
of the most wanton and licentious kind. The Athenians, too, at 
that time, seemed to have called a part of the body Bata/us which 
decency forbids ns to name, We are told that Demosthenes had 
likewise the name of Argas, either on account of the savage and 
morose turn of his behaviour ; for there is a sort of a ent which 
some of the poets call Avgas* —or else for the severity of his expres 
sions, which often gave his hearers pain; for there was a poct 
named Argas, whose verses were very keen and satirical, _ 

His ambition to speak in public is said to have taken its rise on 
this occasion. The orator Callistratus was to plead in the cause 
which the city of Gropus* had depending ; and the expectation of 
the public was ly raised, both by the powers of the orator, 
Which were then in the highest repute, and by the importance of the 
trial. Demosthenes hearing the governors and tutors agree among 
themselves to attend the trial, with much importunity prevailed on 
his master to take him to hear the pleadings. The mastdy having 
some acquaintance with the officers who opened the cour$4ot his 
young pe il a seat where he could hear the orators without being 
seen, Callistratus had great success, and his abilities were extremely 
admired, Demosthenes was fired with a spirit of emulation, When 
he saw with what distinction the orator was conducted home, and 
complimented by the people, he was struck still more with “he power 

that commanding eloquence whith could carry oe before it. 
from this time, therefore, he bade adicu to the ot studies and 
exercises in which boys are engaged, and applicd himself with great 
assiduity to declaiming, in hopes of being one day numbered among 
the orators. Iszeus was the man he made use of as his preceptor m 
eloquence, though Isocrates then taught it ; whether it was that the 
loss of his father incapacitated him to pay the sum of ten mina, * 
which was that rhetorician’s usual price, or whether he preferred 
the keen and subtle manner of Isseus as more fit for public use. 
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Hermippus says he met with an account in certain anonymous 
Memoirs that Demosthenes likewise studied under Plato, and 
received great assistance from him in preparing to speak in public, 
He adds, that Ctesibius used to say, that Demosthenes was privately 
supplied by Callias the Syracusan and some others, with the systems 
of rhetoric taught by Isocrates and Alcidamus, and made his 
advantage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he calJed his guardians to account 
ax iaw, and wrote orations against them. As they found many 


methods 


of chicane and delay, he had great opportunity, as Thucy- 
dides says, to exercise his talent for the bar! 


It was not without 


anuch pain and some risk that he gained his cause ; and, at Jast, 
it was but a very small part of his patrimony that he could recover, 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper assurance and some 
experience ; and having tasted the honour and power that go in 


the train of eloquence, he attempted to spea 
and take a share in the administration, As i 


the public debates, 
s said of Laomedon 





the Orchomenian, that, by the advice of his physicians, in some 
disorder of the splecn, he appticd himself to running, and continued 
it contents great length of way, till he had gained such excellent 


health and 


reath that he tried for the crown at the public games, 


and distinguished himself in the long course; so it bappencd to 
Demosthenes, that he first appeared at the bar for the recovery of 
his own fortune, which had been so much embezzled ; and having 
acquired in that cause a persuasive and powerful manner of speak- 
ing, he contested the crown, as I may it, with the other orators 
Ucfore the general assembly. 

In his first address to the people he was laughed at and interrupted 
by their clamours, for the violence of his nanner threw him into a 
zonfusion of periods and a distortion of his argument ; besides /e 
had a weakness and a stammering in his voice,and a want of breath, 
which caused such a distraction in his discourse, that it was difficult 
for the audience to understand him, At last, upon his quitting the 
assembly, Eunomus the Thriasian, a man now extremely old, found 
him wandering ina dejected condition in the Piraeus, and took upon 
him to set him right. “You,” said he, “have a manner of speaking 
very like that of Pericles, and yet you lose yourself out of mere 
timidity and cowardice, You neither bear up against the tumalts 
of a popular assembly, nor prepare your body by exercise for the 
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chief reason that he had not those advantages ofeducation to which 
his quality entitled him. His mother did not choose that he should 
be put to hard and laborious exercises, o% account of the weakness 
a nt delicacy of his frame ; and his preceptors being ill paid, did not 
press himtoattendthem, Indeed, from the first, he was of a slender 
and sickly habit, insomuch that the boys are said to have given him 
the contemptuous name of Zafa/us, for his natural defects. Some 
say Batalus was an effeminate musician, whom Antiphanes ridiculed 
in ‘one of his farces; others, that he was a poet whose verses were 
of the most wanton and licentious kind. The Athenians, too, at 
that time, seemed to have called a part of the body Bala/us which 
decency forbids us to name. We are told that Demosthenes had 
likewise the name of Argas, either on account of the savage and 
morose turn of his behaviour ; for there is a sort of a ent which 
some of the poets call 47,zas* —or else for the severity of his expres- 
sions, which often gave his hearers pain; for there was a poct 
named Aras, whose verses were very keen and satirical, 

His ambition to speak in public is said to have taken its rise on 
this occasion. The orator Callistratus was to plead in the cause 
which the city of Gropus*had depending ; and the expectation of 
the public was greatly raised, both by the powers of the orator, 
which were then in the highest repute, and by the importance of the 
trial. Demosthencs hearing the rs and tutors agree among 
themselves to attend the trial, with much importunity prevailed oa 
his master to take him to hear the pleadings. The master having 
some acquaintance with the officers who opened the court, got his 
young epi a scat where he could hear the orators without being 
seen. Callistratus had great success, and his abilities were extremely 
admired. Demosthenes was fired with a spirit of emulation. When 
he saw with what distinction the orator was conducted home, and 
complimvated by the peopie, he was struck still more with “he 7 
of that commanding eloguence which could carry all hefre i. 
From this time, therefore, he bade adicu to the other studies and 
exercises in which boys are engaged, and applied himself with great 
assiduity to declaiming, in hopes of being one day numbered among 
the orators. Isseus was the man he made use of as his preceptor in 
eloquence, though Isocrates then taught it ; whether it was that the 
loss of his father incapacitated him to pay the sum of ten mina,‘ 
which was that rhetorician’s usual price, or whether he preferred 
the keen and subtle manner of Iszeus as more fit for public use. 





1 Heaychins gives s different explana- the Athenians, forgot thelr services, and 
tion to'the word Refalur: but Plutarch took Oropus from them — Chabrias wut 
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Hermippus says he met with an account in certain anonymous 
memoirs that Demosthenes likewise studied under Plato, and 
received great assistance from him in preparing to speak in public. 
He adds, that Ctesibius used to say, that Demosthenes was privately 
supplied by Callias the Syracusan and some others, with the systems 
of rhetoric taught by Isocrates and Alcidamus, and made his 
advantage of them, 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians to account 
at iaw, and wrote orations against them. As they found many 
methods of chicane and delay,he had great opportunity, as Thucy- 
dides says, to exercise his talent for the bar? It was not without 
much pain and some risk that he gained his cause; and, at last, 
it was but a very small part of his patrimony that he could 1ccover. 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper assurance and sume 
experience ; and having tasted the honour and power that go in 
the train of eloquence, he attempted to speak in the public debates, 
and take a share in the administration, As it is of Laomedon, 
the Orchomenian, that, by the advice of his physicians, in some 
disorder of the spleen, he applied himoclf to runnin, and continucd 
it consfantly a great length of way, till he had gained such excellent 
health and breath that he tried for the crown at the public games, 
and distinguished himself in the long course; so it happened to 
Demosthenes, that he first appeared at the bar for the recovery of 
his own fortune, which had been so much embewled ; and having 
acquired in that cause a persuasive and powerful manner of speak- 
ing, he contested the crown, as I may call it, with the other orators 
before the general assembly. 

In his first address to the people he was laughed at and interrupted 
by their clamours, for the violence of his manner threw him into a 
sonfusion of periods and a distortion of his argument ; besides he 
had a weakness and a stammering in his voice,and awant of breath, 
which caused such a distraction in his discourse, that it was difficult 
for the audience to understand him. At last, upon his quitting the 
assembly, Eunornus the Thriasian, a man now extremely old, found 
him wandering ina dejected condition in the Piraus, and took tpon 
him to set him Tight “You,” said be, “have @ manner of speaking 
very like that of Pericles, and yet you lose yourself out of mere 
timidity and cowardice. You neither bear up against the tumults 
ofa popular assembly, ner prepare your body by esercise fot the 
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labour of the rostrum, but suffer your parts to wither away in 
negligence and indolence.” 

nother time, we are told, when his speeches had been ill-received, 
and he was going home with his head covered, and in the greatest 
distress, Satyrus the player, who was an acquaintance of his, 
followed, and went in with him. Demosthenes lamented to him, 
“That though he was the most laborious of all the orators, and had 
almost sacrificed his health to that application, yet he could gain 
no favour with the people ; but drunken seamen and other unlettered 
persons were heard, and kept the rostrum, while he was entirely 
disregarded.’ “You say true,” answered Satyrus, “but I will soon 
provide a remedy, if you will iepeat to me some speech in Euripides 
‘or Sophocles.” When Demos! had done, Satyrus pronounced 
the same speech ; and he did it with such propriety of action, and 
so much in character, that it appeared to the orator quite a dif jt 
passage. Le now understood so well how much grace and dignity 
action adds to the best oration, that he thought it a small matter to 
premeditate and compose, though with the uimost care, if the pro- 
nunciation and propriety of gesture were not attended to. Upon 
this he built himself a subterraneous study, which remained to our 
times. Thither he repaired every day to form his action and exercise 
his voice ; and he would often stay for two or three months 
together, shaving one side of his head, that, if he should happen to 
De ever so desirous of. Boing abroad, the shame of appearing in that 
condition might keep him in. 

When he did go out on a visit, or received one, he would take 
something that passed in conversation, some business or fact that 
was reported to him, for a subject to exercise himself upon. As 
soon as he had parted from his friends, he went to his study, where 
he repeated the matter in order as it passed, together with the 
arguments for and against it, The substance of the speeches which 
he heard he committed to memory, and afterwards reduced them 
to regular sentences and periods, meditating a variety of correc- 
tions and new forms of expression, both of what others had said to 
him, and he had addressed to them, Hence, é¢ was concluded that 
he was not a man of much genius: and that all his eloquence was 
the effect of labour. A strong proof of this seemed to be, that he 
was seldom heard to speat anything ealempore, and though the 
people often called upon him by name, 2s he sat in the assembly, 
to speak to the point debated, he would not do it unless he came 
prepared. For this many of the orators ridiculed him; and Pytheas, 
in particular, told him, “That all his arguments smelled ‘of the 
Iamp.” Demosthenes retortea sharply upon him, “Yes, indeed, 
but your lamp and mine, my friend, are not conscious to the same 
lnbours.” To others he did not pretend to deny his ‘previecs 
avplication, but told them, “He either wrote the whole of his 


1 This was the privilege of all Gemo- Cicero did the mame, a3 we find in bis 
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ovations, or spoke without first committing fart to writing.” He 
farther affirmed, ” That this shewed zie food member of a ce 
mocratic state ; for the coming prepared to the rostrum was a mark 
of respect for the tapi” Weeay te, regardless of what the 
people might think of a man’s address, shewcd his inclination for 
oligarchy, and that he had rather gain his point by force than by 
persuasion.” Another proof they gave us of his want of confidence 
on any sudden occasion is, that when he happened to be put into 
disorder by the tumultuary behaviour of the people, Demades 
often ros¢ up to support him in an extempore address, but he 
never did the same for Demades, 

“Wherefore, then, it may be said, did A’schines call him an orator 
of the most admirable assurance? How could be stand up alone 
and refute Python the Byzantian,! whose eloquence poured against 
the Athenians likea torrent? And when Lamachus the Myrrhenian * 
pronounced at the O] mpi games an encomium which he had 
written upon Philip and Alexander, and in which he had asserted 
many severe and reproachful things against the Thebans and 
Olynthians, how could Demosthenes rise “p and prove, by a ready 
deduction of facts, the many benefits for which Greece was 
indebted to the Thebans and jidiahs, and the many cvils that 
the flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon their country ? 
This, too, wrought such a change in the minds of the great audience, 
ie the sophist, his antagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole out of 

assembly. 


y: 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his modcl. He only adopted his action and 
delivery, and his prudent resolution not to make a practice of 
speaking from a sudden impulse, or on any occasion that might 

ent itself; being perst that it was to that conduct he owed 

is greamess. Yet, while he chose not often to trust the success 
of his powers to fortune, he did not absolutely neglect the reputati 

which may be acquired by speaking on a sudden occasion and Fd 

we believe Eratosthenes, Demetrius the Phalerean, and the comic 





poets, there was a greater spirit and boldness in his unpremeditated 
orations than in those he had committed to writing. Eratostbenes 
says that in Ais extemporancous harangues he often spoke as from a 
supernatural impulse; and Demetrius tells us that in an addres 
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to the people, like a ran inspired, he once uttered this oath 
in verse— 
By earth, by all her fountains, streams and floods! 
Qne of the comic writers calls him Rhopoperperethras} and another, 
ridiculing his frequent use of the antithesis, says, “As he took, so 
7 retook 5" for Depusthenes affected to use _ expression, 
ossibly Antiphanes played upon sage in the oration con- 
cerning the isle of Halonesus, in which Demosthenes advised the 
Athenians “not to take but to retake it from Philip.”? 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades excelled all 
the orators when he trusted to nature only; and that his sudden 
effusions were superior to the laboured speeches of Demosthenes. 
Aristo of Chios gives us the following account of the opinion of 
‘Theoprastus concerning these orators. Being asked in what light 
he looked upon Demosthenes as an orator, he said, “1 think him 
worthy of Athens ;” what of Demades, “I think himabove it.” The 
same philosopher relates of Polyeuctus the Sphettian, who was one 
of the principal persons in the Athenian administration at that time, 
that he called “ Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Phocion she 
most powerful speaker ;” because the latter comprised a great deal of 
sense tn a few words, To the same purpose, we are told, that De- 
mosthenes himself, whenever Phocion got up to oppose him, used, 
to say to his friends, “ Here comes the pruning-hook of my periode” 
It is uncertain, indeed, whether Demosthenes referred to Phocion’s 
manner of speaking, or to his life and character, The latter might 
be the case, becaliss he knew that a word or a nod from a man of 
superior character is more regarded than the long discourses of 
another. 

Asfor his personal defects, Demetrius the Phalercan, gives us an 
account of the remedies he applied to them; and he says he had it 
from Demosthenes in his old age. The hesitation and stammering 
of his tongue he corrected by practising to speak with pebbles in his 
mouth; and ke strengthened his voice by running or walking up 
hill, and pronouncing some e passage in an oration or a poem, during 
the difficulty of breath whick that caused. He had, moreover, a 
looking-glass in his house, before which he used to daclaim and 
adjust all his motions, 

(t is said that a man came to him one day, and desired him to be 
his advocate against a person from whom he had suffered by assault, 
“Not you, deed,” said Demosthenes, “you have suffered no such 
thing.” “What!” said the man, raising his voice, “have I not 
received those blows?” “Ay, now,” replied Demosthenes, “you do 
apeak like a person that has injured.” So much in bis opinion 

lo the tone of voice and the action contribute to gain the speaker 
credit in what he affirms. 
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His action pleased the commonalty much; but people of taste 
(among whom was Demetrius the Phalerean), thought there was 
Something in tt low, inelegant, and unmanly.  Hermippus acquaints 
us, that Aision being asked his opinion of the ancient orators and 
those of that time, said, “ Whoever has heard the orators of former 
tumes, must admire the decorum and dignity with which they spoke. 
Yet when we read the orations of Demosthenes, we must allow they 
have more art in the composition and greater force.” It is needless 
to mention, that in his written orations, there was something ¢x- 
tremely cutting and severe; but in his sudden rcpartces, there was 
also something of humour? When Demades said, “Demosthenes 
to me! a sowto Minerva!” our orator made answer, “This Minerva 
was found the other day playing the whore in Colyttus.” When a 
rascal surnained CAa/cws, attempted to jest upon his late studics 
and Jong watchings, he said, “I my lamp offends thee, ut 
you need not wonder, my countryman, that we have se many rob- 
beries, when we have thieves of brass and walls only of clay.” 
‘Though more of his sayings might be produced, we shall pass them 
over, and go on to seek the rest of his manners and character in 
his actions and political conduct. 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public business in the 
time of the Phocian war? and the same may be collected from his 
Philippics. For some of the last of them were delivered after that 
war was finished; and the former relate to the immediate transac- 
tions of it. It appears also, that he was 32 years old when he was 
preparing his oration against Midias; and yet at that time he had 
attained no name or power in the adininistration. This, indeed, 
scems to be the reason of his dropping the prosecution for a sum 
of money. For, 

No prayer, no moving wrt B’er bent that eros, inexorable heart,—Pors, 


He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his resent- 
ments. He saw it was a difficult thing, and out of the reach of his in- 
terest, to pull down a man so well suppoited on all sides as Midias, 
by wealth and friends; and therefore he listened to the application 
in his behalf, Had he seen any hopes or possibility of crushing his 
enemy, I cannot think that 3000 drachmas could have disarmed 


his anger, 

He fad a glorious subject for his political ambition to defend the 
cause of Greece against Philip. He defended it like a champion 
worthy of such a charge, and soon gained great reputation both for 
eloquence and for the bold truths which he spoke. He was ad- 
mired in Greece, and courted by the king of Persia, Nay, Philip 
himself had a much higher opinion of him than the other orators; 
and his enemies acknowledged that they had to contend with a 
great man. For Aischines and Hyperides, in their very accusations, 
give him such a character. 





2 Longinus will not allow him the least = 3 That is Brass 
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I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could say that he was a 
man of no steadiness, who was never long pleated either with the 
same persons or things. For, on the contrary, it appears that he 
abode by the party and the measures which he first adopted; and 
was so far from quitting them during his life, that he forfeited his 
life rather than he would forsake them. Demades, to excuse the 
inconsistency of his public character, used to say, “I may have 
asserted things contrary to my former sentiments, but not anything 
contrary to the true interest of the commonwealth.” Melanopus, 
who was of the opposite party to Callistratus, often suffered himself 
to be bought off, and then said by way of apology to the people, 
“Tt is true the man is my enemy, but the public good is an over- 
ruling consideration.” And Nicodemus the Messenian, who first 
a d strong in the intcrest of Cassander, and afterwards in that 

emetrius, said, “ He did not contradict himself, for it was always 
the best way to listen to the strongest” But we have nothing of 
that kind to allege against Demosthenes, He was never a titne- 
server, either in his word or actions, The key of politics which he 
first touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panzttius, the philosopher, asserts that most of his orations are 
‘written upon this principle, that virtue is to be chosen for her own 
sake only; that, for instance, of the crows, that against Aristocrates, 
that for the inmunilies and the Philippics. In all these orations, 
he does not schon his countrymen to 3 which is most agreeable 
or or advantageous; but points out honour or propriety as tl 
first objects, and leaves the: of the state as a matter of inferior 
consideration. So that, if besides that noble ambition which ani- 
mated his measures, and the generous turn of his addresses to the 

conte, he had been blessed with the courage that war demands, and 
f kept bis hands clean of bribes, he could not have been num- 
bered with such orators as Mirocles, Polyeuctus, and Hyperides, 
but have deserved to be placed in a higher spl with Cimon, 
‘Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of government after him, Phocion, 
though not of the party in most esteem (I mean that which seemed 
to favour the Macedonians), yet on account of his probity and valour, 
did not appear at all inferior to Ephialtes, Aristides, and Cimon. 
But Demosthenes had neither the courage that could be trusted in 
the field, noe was he (as  Dennatrans ex ¥ a) Enficiently ae 
against the impressions of money. Though he bore up against the 
assaults of corruption from Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was 
taken by the of Susa and Echatang. So that he was much 
better qualified to recommend than to imitate the virtues of our 
ancestors. It must be acknowledged, however, that Ae excel/ed all 
the orators of his time, except Phocion, in kis life and conversation. 
And we find in his orations, that he told the people the boldest 
truths, that he opposed their inclinations and corrected their errors 
with the greatest spirit and freedom. Theopompas also acquaints 

i ving him manager of a cer- 
insisted upon it in a tumultuary manner, he 
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would not comply, but rose up and said, “ Afy friends, I will be your 
counsellor whether you will or no; but a faise accuser I wil not bs 
how much soever may wish it” His behaviour in the case of 
Antipho was of the aristocratic cast’ The people had acquitted 
bm in the general assembly, and yet he carried him before the Arco 

agus, where, without regarding the offence it might give the people, 

¢ proved that he had promised Philip to burn the arscnal, upon 
which he was condemned by the council, and put to death, He 
likewise accused the priestess Theoris of several misdemeanours, 
and among the rest, of her teaching the slaves many arts of imposi- 
tion. Such crimes, he insisted, were capital: and she was de- 
livered over to the executioner, 

Demosthenes is said to have written the oration of Apollodorus, 
by which he carried his cause against the general Timotheus, in an 
action of debt to the public treasury ; as also those others against 
Phormio and Stephanus ; which was a just exception against his 
charact ‘or he composed the oration which Phormio had 
noun Minst Apollodorus. This, therefore, was like furnishing 
two enemies with weapons out of the same shop to fight one another. 
He wrote some public orations for others before he had any concern 
in the administration himself, namely, those against Androtion, 
Timocrates, and Aristocrates. For it appears that he was only 
twenty-seven or twenty-cight years of age when he published those 
orations, That against Ari: iton, and that for the smmunitics, 
he delivered himself at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus the son 
of Chabrias; though others tell us, it was because he paid his 
addresses to the young man’s mother, He did not, however, 
marty her, for his wife was a woman of Samos, as Demctrius the 
Magnesian informs us, in his account of persons of the same name. 


Its uncertain whether that against ines, for betraying his 
trust as ambassador, wes ever spoken, #agugh Idomeneus alfirms 
that Zschines was acquitted only by votes. This seems 


not to be true, at least so far as may be cdhjectured from both their 
orations concerning the crown, For neither of them expressly 
mentions it as a cause that ever came to trial, 

Demosthenes, through the whole course of his political conduct, 
left none of the actions of the king of Macedon undisparaged, Even 
in time of peace he laid hold on every rtunity to raise suspicions 
against Co among t the Athenians, to oe their resentment, 

fence Philip looked upon him as a person of the greatest impor- 
tance in Athens; and when he went with nine other deputies to 
the court of that prince, after having given them all audience, he 
answered the speech of Demosthenes with greater care than the 
rest. As to other marks of honour and respect, Demosthenes had 
hot an equal share in them ; they were bestowed principally upon 
schines and Philocrates, They, therefore, wore large in the praise 


2 Bee his oration de Corona. “sent to oblige PhIUp to swear to the 
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of Philip on all occasions, and they insisted, in particular, on Ais 
eloquence, his beauty, and even his being able to drink a great quanti 
of liquor. Demosthenes, who could not bear to hear him prai 
turned these things off as trifles. “The first,” he said, “was the 
property of a sophist, the second ofa woman, and the third of a 
sponge; and not one of them could do any credit to a king. 

Alterwards, it appeared that nothing was to be expected but war; 
for, on the one hand, Philip knew not how to sit down in tranquillity; 
and, on the other, Demosthenes inflamed the Athenians. In this 
tase, the first step the orator took was to put the people upon send- 
ing an armament to Eubcea, which was brought under the yoke of 
Vhilip by its petty tyrants, Accordingly he drew up an edict, in 
Pursuance of which they passed over to that peninsula, and drove 
out the Macedonians. His second operation was the sending 
succours to the Byzantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was 
at war. He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, to for- 
get the faults which both those nations had committed in the con- 
federate wat, and to senda body of troops to theirassistamm®. They 
did so, and it saved them from ruin. r this, he went antbassador 
to the states of Greece; and, by his animating address, brought 
them almost all to join in the league against Philip. Besides the 
troops of the several cities, they took an army of mercenaries, to 
the number of 13,000 foot and 2000 horse, into pay, and readily con- 
tributed to the charge. Theophrastus tells us that, when the allies 
desired their contributions might be settled, Crobylus the orator 
answered, “ That war could not be brought to any set diet.” 

The eyes of all Greece were now these movements ; and all 
were solicitous for the event. The cities of Euboea, the Acheans, 
the Corinthians, the Megarensians, the Leucadians, the Corcyreats, 
had each severally engaged for themselves against the Macedonians. 
‘Yet the greatest work remained for Demosthenes to do; which was 
to bring the Thebans over to the league. Their country bordered 

ica; they had a great army on foot, and were then 
‘best soldiers in Greece. But they had recent obliga- 
tions to Philip in the Phocian war, and therefore it was not easy to 
draw them from him ; especially when they considered the frequent 
quarrels and acts of hostility in which their vicinity to Athens 
engaged them. 

‘Meantime Philip, elated with his success at Amphbissa, surprised 
Elatea, and possessed himself of Phocis. The Athenians were 
struck with astonishment, and not one of them durst mount the 
rostrum: no one knew what advice to give; but a melancholy 
silence reigned in the city. In this distress Demosthenes alone 
stood forth, and proposed that application should be made to the 
Thebans, He likewise anit the people in his usual manner, 
and inspired them with fresh hopes ; in consequence of which hie 
was sent ambassador to Thebes, some others being joined in com- 
misssion with him, Philip, too, on his s parts as Maryas informs us, 
sent Amyntus and C! two Macedonians, Doachus the 
Thessalian, and Thrasidzus Elean, to answer the Athenian 
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deputies, The Thebans were not ignorant what way their true 
interest pointed, but each of them had the evils of war before his 
eyes; for their Phocian wounds were still fresh upon them, How- 
ever, the powers of the orator, as Theopompus tells us, rekindled 
their courage and ambition so effectually that all other objects were 
disregard They lost si; of fear, of caution, of every prior 
attachment, and, through the force of his eloquence, fell with 
enthusiastic transports into the pach of honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that Philip 
immediately sent ambassadors to Athens to apply for peace. 
Greece recovered her spirits, whilst she stood waiting for the 
event; and not only the Athenian generals, but the governors 
of Borotia, were ready to execute the commands of Demosthencs. 
All the assemblies, as well those of Thebes as those of Athens, were 
under his direction : he was equally beloved, equally powerful, in 
both places ; and, as Theopompus shows, it was no more than his 
merit claimed, But the superior power of fortune, which seems to 
have been working a revolution, and drawing the liberties of Greece 
toa Period at that time, 0] and baffled all the measures that 
could betaken, The deity discovered many tokens of {ho approach 
ing event. Among the rest, the priestess of Apollo deli - 
ful oracles; and an old prophecy from the Sybiline books was 
then much repeated — 

iahair er wenae wth blood, 
nd wee the vangulsra weep the vitor da, 

This Thermodon, they say, is a small river in our country near 
Chzeronea, which falls into the Cephisus. At present we know no 
river of that name; but we conjecture that the Hoemon, which runs 
by the temple of Hercules, where the Greeks encamped, might then 
be called Thermodon ; and the battle having filled it with blood and 
the bodies of the slain, it might, on that account, change its appel- 
lation, Durius, indeed, says, that Thermodon was not a river, but 
that some of the soldiers, as they were pitching their tents and 
opening the trenches, found a small statue, with an inscription 
which signified that the person represented was Thermodon, hold- 
ing a wounded Amazon in her arms, He adds, that there was 
another oracle on the subject, much taken notice of at that time— 

“Walt thon tie plestecus aavrea which tbe wort 
Wil ire ties ou Theomodos. mens 
But it is hard to say what truth there is in these accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, he is said to have had such confidence in 
the Grecian arms, and to have been so much elated with the courage 
and spirit of so many great men calling for the enemy, that he woul 
not suffer them to regard any oracles or prophecies, He told them 
that he suspected the shetess herself of Phiiifpising. He put 
the Thebans in mind of Epaminondas, and the Athenians of Perc 
tles, how they reckoned such things as mere pretests of cowardice, 
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and pursued the plan which their reason had dictated, Thus far 
Demosthenes acquitted himself like a man of spirit and honour, 
But in the battle, he performed nothing worthy. ofthe glorious thing 
he had spoken, “He quilted his post; he threw away his arms; 
Hedin the mostinfumous manner; and was not ashamed, as Pytheas 
says, to bely the inscription which be ud put upon his shield in 
golden characters—10 GOOD FORTUNE, 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of his heart, 
committed a thousand excesses, He drank to intoxication, an¢ 
danced over the dead, making a kind of song of the first part of the 
decree which Demosthenes had procured, and beating time to it— 
Demosthenes the Paanean, son of Demosthenes, has decreed. But 
when he came ta be sober again, and considered the dangers with 
which he had lately been surrounded, he trembled to think of the 
prodigious force and ‘power of that orator, who had obliged him to put 
both empire and life on the cast ofa day, on afew hours of that day. + 

The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian court; and the 
king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to supply 
him with money, and to attend to him more than to any other man 
in Greece ; because he best knew how to make a diversion in his 
favour, by raising fresh troubles, and finding employment for the 
Macedonian arms nearer home, This Alexander afterwards dis- 
covered by the letters of Demosthenes which he found at Sardis ; 
and the papers of the Persian governors expressing the sums which 
had been given him, 

‘When the Greeks had lost this great battle, those of the contrary 
faction attacked Demosthenes, and brought a variety of public 
accusations against him. The people, however, not only acquitted 
him, but treated him with the same respect as before, and called 
him to the helm again, as a person whom they knew to be a well- 
wisher to his country. So that, when the bones of those who fell 
at Chzeronea were brought home to be i they pitched uj 
Demosthenes to make the funeral oration. They were, therefore, 
so far from bearing their misfortune in a mean and ungenerous 
manner, as Theopompus in a tragical strain represents it, that 
by the great honour they did the counsellor, they shewed they did 
hot repent of having followed his advice. 

‘Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. But, after this, he 
did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because he considered 
fortune as inauspicious to him ; but sometimes that of one friend, 
sometimes that of another, till he recovered his spirits upon the 
death of Philip : for that Prince did not long survive his victory at 
Chreronea, and his fate seemed to be presignified in the last af the 
verses above quoted— 

And see the vanguish'd weep, the victor die! 
‘Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip; and 
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in order to prepossess the with hopes of some good success 
to come, he entered the with a gay countenance, pretend- 
ing he had seen a vision which announced something great for 
‘Athens. Soon after, messengers came with an account of Philip's 
death. Fhe Athenians immediately offered sacrifices of acknow- 
ledgment to the gods for 50 happy an event, and voted a crown for 
Pausanias, who killed him, Demosthenes on this occasion made 
his appearance in magnificent attire, and with a gortand on his head, 
though it was only the seventh day after his daughter's death, as 
Aschines tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him as an ‘un- 
natural father, But he must himself have been of an ungencrous 
and effeminate disposition, if he considered tears and lamentations 
as marks of a kind and affectionate parent, and condemned the 
man who bore such a loss with moderation, 

At the same time, I do not pretend to say the Athenians were 
right in crowning themselves with flowers, or in sacrificing, upon 
the death of a prince who had behaved to them with so much 
gentleness and humanity in their misfortunes; for it was a mean- 
ness below contempt to honour him in his life, and admit him a 
citizen, and yet, after he was fallen by the hands of another, not to 
keep their joy within any bounds, but to insult the dead, and sing 
teiumphal songs, as if they had performed some extraordinary act 


I commend Demosthenes, indecd, for Jeaving the tears and other 
instances of mourning, which his domestic misfortunes might claim, 
to the women, and igo ing about such actions as he thought conducive 
to the welfare of his country; for I think a man of such firmness 
and other abilities as a statesman ought to have—should always 
have—the common concern in view, look upon his private acci- 
dents or business as considerations much inferior to the public. In 
consequence of which, he will be much more careful to maintain his 
dignity than actors who personate kings and tyrants; and yet these, 
we see, neither laugh nor weep according to the dictates of their 
own passions, but as they are directed by the subject of the drama. 
It is universally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the un- 
happy to their sorrows, but to endeavour to console them by rational 
discourse, or by turning their attention to more agreeable objects, 
in the same manner as we desire those who have weak cyes to turn 
them from bright and dazzling colours, to green, or others of a softer 
kind, And what better consolation can there be under domestic 
afflictions, than to attemper and alleviate them with the public suc- 
ess; 50 that, by such a mixture, the bad may be corrected by the 
food. These reflections we thought proper to make, because we 

ave Observed that this discourse of Aischines hag weakened the 
minds of many persons, and put them upon indulging all the 

inacy of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece again, and th 
entered once more into the league. The Thebans being farnished 
with arms by Demosthenes, attacked the garrison in their citadel, 
and killed great numbers ; and the Athenians prepared to *sin them 
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in the war. Demosthenes mounted the rosirum almost every day; 

and he wrote to the of Persia's lieutenants in Asia, to invite 

them to commence hostilities from that quarter against Alexander, 
whom he called a dey, a second Margites2 

But when Alexander had settled affairs of his own country, 

and marched into Beeotia with all his forces, the pride of the Athe- 

nians was humbled, and the spirit of. Demosthenes died away. They 
unhappy 






deserted the Thebans; and people had to stand the 
whole fury of the war by themselves; in consequence of which they 
lost their city, The Athenians were in great trouble and confusion ; 
and they could think of no better measure than the sending Demos- 
thenes, and some others, ambassadors to Alexander. But Demos- 
thenes, dreading the anger of that monarch, turned back at Mount 
Cithzeron, and relinquished his commission. immedi- 
ately sent deputies to Athens, who (according to Idomeneus and 
Duris) demanded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. 
But the greatest part, ‘and those the most reputable of the historians, 
say, that he demanded only these eight, Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, 
Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Damon, Calisthenes, and Charide- 
mus. On this occasion, Demosthenes addressed the people in the 
fable of the sheep, who were to give up their dogs to the wolves, 
before they would grant them peace : by which he insinuated, that 
he and the other orators were the ards of the people, as the 
dogs were of the flocks; and that der was the great wolf 
they had to treat with. And again: “As we see merchants carry- 
ing about a small sample in a dish, by which they sell large quanti- 
ties of wheat: so you, in us, without knowing it, deliver up the 
whole body of citizens.” These particulars we have from Aristo- 
bulus of Cassandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly; and 
Demades seeing them in great Perplexity, offered to go alone to 
the king of Macedon and intercede for the orators, on condition 
that each of them would give him five talents: whether it was that. 
he depended upon the friendship that prince had for him, or whether 
he hoped to find him, like a lion, satiated with blood, he succeeded, 
howevely in his application for the orators, and reconciled Alexander 
to the city, 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation of Demades 
and the other orators of his party greatly increased, and that of 
Demosthenes gradually declined, It is he raised his head a 
little when Agis, king of Sj took the field; but it soon fell 
again; for the Athenians ‘to join him. Agis was killed in 
battle, and the Lacedsemonians entirely routed. 

About this time,? the affair concerning the crown, came again 











1 Homet wrote a mire against this creed him a crown of gold. ‘This exolted 
‘Margites, who appears to have buen g the envy and jealousy of Machines, who 
‘contempttale character. thereupon brought that famous. 
anes rabullt’ the walls of ment sgainet Demosthones, which oooe- 
Athens at hisqwn expense ; for which the  sioued his inimitable orstion de Corena, 
people, af the motlua of Ctosipbun, de- 
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y the carpet. The information was first laid under the archon- 
ship of Chaerondas; and the cause was not determined till ten years 
after, under Aristophon. It was the most celebrated cause that ever 
was pleaded, a5 well on account of the reputation of the orators as 
the generous behaviour of the judges: for, though the prosecutors 
of Demosthenes were then in great power, as being entirely in the 
Macedonian interest, the judges wouid not give their voices against 
him, but, on the contrary, acquitted him so honourably that 
schines had not a fifth part of the suffrages.’ /Eschines immedi- 
ately quitted Athens, and spent the rest of his days in teaching 
rhetoric at Rhodes and in lonia. 

Tt was not long after this that Harpalus came from Asia to 
Athens? He had fled from the service of Alexander, both because 
he was conscious to himself of having falsified his trust to minister 
to his pleasures, and because he dreaded his master, wha now was 
become terrible to his best friends. As be applied to the people of 
Athens for shelter, and desired protection for his ships and trea 
sures, most of the orators hud an eye upon the gold, and supported 
his application with all their interest. lcmosthenes at first advised 
them to order Harpalus off immediately, and to be particularly 
careful not to involve the city in war again without any just or 
necessary cause. hi 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an account of the 
treasure, Harpalus perceiving that Demosthenes was much pleased. 
with one of the king’s cups, and stood admiring the workmanship 
and fashion, desired him to take it in his hand, and fcel the weight 
of the gold. Demosthenes being suiprised at the weight, and ask- 
ing Harpalus how much it might bring, he smiled, and said, “It 
will bring you 20 talents.” And as soun as it was night, be sent 
him the cup with that sum. For H: lus knew well enough how 
to distinguish a man’s passion for by his pleasure at the sight 
and the keen looks he cast upon it. Demosthenes could not resist 
the temptation; it made all the impression upon him that was ex 
pected; he received the money, like a garrison, into his house, and 
went over to the interest of Harpulus, Next day he came into the 
assembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his neck; and 
when the people called upon him to get up and speak, he made 
signs that Ye had lost his voice. Upon which some that were by 
said, “it was no common hoarseness that he got in the night; it was 
a hoarseness occasioned by swallowing gold and silver.” After- 
wards, when all the people were appri of his taking the bribe, 
and he wanted to speak in his own defence, they would not suffer 





1 Plutarch maxt ba mistaken here, It treasure in Tabylon ; and, Sattering him 
does not appear, upon the exactest calcu- sel! that he would never return from his 
fation, to" have eeu more tben eight Indian expedition, ‘We. gare into, all 
yeare. manner of crimes and excesses. At last, 
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him, but raised a clamour, and expressed their indignation, At the 
same time, somebody or other stood up and said sneeringly, “ Will 

you not listen to the man with the cup?”? The Athenians then 
immediately sent Harpalus off; and fearing they might be called 
to account forthe money with which the orators had been corrupted, 
they made 2 strict inquiry after it, and searched all the houses, 
except that of Callicles the son of Arenides, whom they 5] as 
Theopompus says, because he was newly married, and his bride 
was in his house. 

‘At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly with a design to prove 
his innocence, moved for an order that the affair should be brought 
before the court of Areopagus, and all persons punished who 
should be found guilty of taking bribes. In consequence of which 
he appeared before that court, and was one of the first that was 
convicted. Being sentenced to pay a fine of 50 talents and to be 
imprisoned till it was paid, the disgrace of his conviction and the 
weakness of his constitution, which could not bamr close confine- 
ment, determined him to fly ; and this he did, undiscovered by some, 
and assisted by others. It is said, that when he was not far from 
the city, he perceived some of his late adversaries following, and 
endeavoured to hide himself. But they called to him by name, 
and, when they came nearer, desired him to take some necessary 
supplies of money, which they had brought with them for that pur- 
pose. They assured him, they had no other design in following, 
and exhorted him to take courage. But Demosthenes gave into 
more violent expressions of grief than ever, and said, “ it com- 
fort can I have, when I leave enemies in this city more generous 
than it seems possible to find friends in any other?” He bore his 
exile in 2 very weak and effeminate manner. For the most part 
he resided in Acgina or Troezene ; where, whenever he looked 
towards Attica, tears fell from his eyes. In his expressions 
there was nothing of a rational firmness; nothing answerable to 
the bold things he had said and done in his administration, When 
he left Athens, we are told, he lifted up his hands towards the 
citadel, and said, “O Minerva! goddess of these towers, whence is 
it that thou delightest in three such monsters, as an owl, a dragon, 
and the people?” The young men who resorted to him for in- 
struction he adviscd by no means to meddle with affairs of state. 
He told them, “That, if two roads had been shewn him at first, 
the one leading to the rostrum and the business of the assembly, 
and the other to certain destruction, and he could have foreseen 
the evils that awaited him in the political walk—the fears, the envy, 
the calumny, and contention—be would have chosen that road 
which led to immediate death.” 








1 This alludes to s custom of the Aschines, when be loft Athens, was 
enoianta at their feasta; wherein it was followed im like manner and amial Ly 
usual for the cup to pam from hand to Demosthenes; and that, when he offeress 
hand; and the person who heid it sanga him consolations, he made the anue 
song, to which the rest gave at*ention answer. i 

Tk ts recorded by Phocius, that 
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During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died! The Greek 
cities once more combining upon that event, Leosthenes performed 
great things ; and among the rest, drew a Jine of circumvallation 
around Antipater, whom he had shot up in Lamia. Pytheas the 
orator, with Callimodon and Carabus, Ieft Athens, and going over 
te Antipater, accompanied his friends and ambassadors in their 
applications to the Greeks, and in persuading them not to descrt 
the Macedonian cause, nor listen to the Athenians. On the other 
hand, Demosthenes joined the Athenian deputies, and exerted him- 
self greatly with them in exhorting the states to fall with united 
efforts upon the Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. 
Philarchus tells us that, in one of the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas 
and Demosthenes spoke with great acrimony ; the onc in pleading 
for the Macedonians, and the other for the Grecks. Pytheas is 
reported to have said, “As some sickness is always supposed to be 
in the house into which ass’s milk is brought ; so the city which 
an Athenian cmbassy ever enters must necessarily be in a sick and 
decaying condition.” (cmosthenes turned the comparison against 
him, by saying, “As ass’s milk never enters but for curing the si 

the Athenians never appear but for remedying some disorde 
The people of Athens were so much pleased with this repartee, 
that they immediately voted for the recall of Demosthenes. It was 
Damon the Paancan, cousin-german t Demostbencs, who drew up 
the decree. A gallcy was sent to fetch him from Aigina; and when 
he came up from the Pirmus to Athens, the whole body of the 
citizens went to mect and congratulate him on his return; insomuch 
that there was ncither a magistrate nor priest left in the town, 
Demetrius of Magnesia acquaints us, that Demosthenes lifted up 
his hands towards heaven in thanks for that sappy day. “ Happier,” 
said he, ‘is my return than that of Al les. It was through 
compassion that the Athenians restored him, but me they may have 
recalled from 2 motive of kindness.” 

The fine, however, still remained due: for they could not extend 
their grace so far as to repeal his sentence. But they found out a 
method to evade the law, while they seemed to comply with it. It 
was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter the preserver, to pay the 
persons who prepared and adorned the allars. They therefore ap- 
pointed Demosthenes to this charge, and ordercd that he should have 
$0 talents for his trouble, which was the sum his fine amounted to, 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. The affairs 
of Greecé soon went to ruin. ‘They lost the battle of Crano in the 
month of August, a Macedonian garrison entered Munychia in 
September, and Demosthenes lost his life in October. 

en news was brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming 
to Athens, Demosthenes and those of his party hastened to get out 
privately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at the motion 
of Demades, condemned them to death. As they fled different 
ways, Antipater sent a company of soldiers about the country te 
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seize them. Archias, surnamed Phugadotherasa the exile hunter, 
was their captain, It is said that he was a native of Thurium, and 
had been some time a tragedian; they add, that Polus of Agina, 
who excelled ull the actors of his time, was hi3 scholar. Hermippus 
reckons Archias among the disciples of Lacritus the rhetorician ; 
and Demetrius says he 5; some time a* che schoo] of Anaximenes, 
‘This Archias, however, drew Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of 
Marathon, and Himerzeus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, 
out of the temple of Eacus in gina, where they had taken refuge, 
and sent them to Antipater at Geonz. ‘There they were executed; 
and Ilyperides is said to have first had bis tongue cut out. 

Archias being informed that Demosthenes had taken sanctuary 
in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, he and his Thracian soldiers 
passed over to it in row boats, As soon as he was landed, he went 
to the orator, and endeavoured to persuade him to quit the temple, 
and go with him to Antipater; assuring him that he had no hard 
measure to expect. But it ed that Demosthenes had seen 
a strange vision the night fore. He thought that he was 
contending with Archias which could play the tragedian the best; 
that he succeeded in his action, had the audience on his side, an 
would certainly have obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone 
him in the dresses and decorations of the theatre, Therefore, 
when Archias had addressed him with great appearance of humanity, 
he fixed his eyes on him, and Said, without rising from his seat, 
“Neither your action moved me formerly, nor do your promiscs 
move me now.” Archias then began to threaten him, upon which 
he said, “ Before, you acted a part; now 7 speak as from the 
Macedonian tripod. Only wait awhile, till I have sent my last 
orders to my family.” So saying, he retired into the inner part of 
the temple ; and taking some paper as if he meant to write, he put 
the pen in his mouth, and bit it a considerable time, as he used to 
do when thoughtful about his composition, after which he covered 
his head, and put it ina reclining posture. The soldiers, who stood 
at the door, apprehending that he took these methods to put off the 
fatal stroke, laughed at him, and called him a coward. Archias 
then approaching him, desired him to rise, and began to repeat the 
promises of making his peace with Antipater. Demosthenes, who 
by this time felt the operation of the poison he had taken strong 
upon him, uncovered his face, and looking upon Archias, “ Now,” 
suid he, “you may act the part of Creon! in the play as soon as you 
please, and cast out this carcase of mine unbated. For my part, 
© gracious Neptune! T quit thy temple with my breath within me; 
but Antipater and the Macedonians would not have scrupled to 
profane it with murder.” By this time he could scarcely stand, and 
therefore desired them to support him; but, in attempting to walk 
out, he fell by the altar, and expired with a groan. 

Aristo says he sucked the poison from a pen, as we have related 
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it. One Poppus, whose memoirs were recovered by Hermippus, 
reports that, when he fell by the altar, there was found on his paper 
the beginning of a letter, “Demosthenes to Antipater,” and nothing 
more. He adds, that people being surprised that he died so quickly, 
the Thracians who stood at the door assured them that he took the 
poison in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and put it to his mouth. 
To them it had the appearance of gold.’ Upon inquiry made by 
Archia, a young maid who served Demosthenes said he had long 
worn that piece of cloth by way of amulet. Eratosthenes tells us 
that he kept the poison in the hollow of a bracelet button which he 
wore upon his arm. Many others have written upon the subject, 
but it is not necessary to give all their different accounts, Weshall 
only add, that Democharis, a servant of Demosthenes, asserts that 
he did not think his death owing to poison, but to the favour of the 
gods, and a happy providence, which snatched him from the cruelty 
of the Macedonians by a speedy and easy death, He died on the 
16th of October, which is the most mournful day in the ecremonics 
of the Thesmopkoria® The women keep it with fasting in the 
temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid him the honours 
that were due to him, by erecting his statuc in brass, and decrecing 
that the eldest of his family should be maintained in the Pry¢aneum, 
at the public charge. This celebrated inscription was put upon the 
pedestal of his statue: 

Divine 





in judzmant, too, 
Fad alow? wrath. Detonttenrs, bern thine, 
‘Fair Greece bad still her froedom’s cnsiyn Lorne, 

‘And bold the scourge of Macedun in soura 1 
For no regard is to be paid to those who say that Demosthenes 
himself uttered these lines in Calauria, just before he tuok 
the poison? 

A litle before I visited Athens, the following adventure is said 
to have happened. A soldier being summoned to appear before the 
commanding officer on some misdeincanour, put the little gold 
he had in the hands of the statue of Demosthenes, which were in 
some measure clenched. A small planc-tree grew by it, and many 
leaves, either accidentally lodged there by the winds, or purposely 
so placed by the soldier, covered the gold a considerable time. 
When he retumed and found his money entire, the fame’of this 
accident was spread abroad, and many of the wits of Athens strove 
which could write the best copy of verses to vindicate Demosthenes 
from the charge of corruption. 

As for Demades, he did not Iong enjoy the new honours he had 
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acquired. The Being, who took it in charge to revenge Demos 
thenes, led him into Macedonia, where he justly perished by the 
hands of those whom he had basely flattered. Fhey had hated 
him for some time; but at last they caught him in a fact which 
could neither be excused nor Letters of his were inter- 
cepted, in which he exhorted Perdiccas to seize Macedonia, and 
deliver Greece, which, he said, “hung only by an old rotten stalk,” 
meaning Antipater, Dinarchus, the Corinthian, accusing him of 
this treason, Cassander was so much provoked that he stabbed his 
son in his arms, and afterwards gave orders for his execution, Thus, 
by the most dreadful misfortunes, he learned that fratfors alway: 
first fell themselves; a truth which Demosthenes had often told him 
before, but he would never believe it, Such, my Sossius, is the life 
of Demosthenes, which we have compiled in the best manner we 
could, from books and from tradition, 


ALEXANDER. 


In this volume we shall give the lives of Alexander the Great and 
of Cassar, who overthrew Pompey; and as the quantity of materials 
is so great, we shall only pane that we hope for indulgence 
though we do not give the ac in full detail and with 2 scrupulous 
exactness, but rather in a short , Since we are not writing 
Histories but Lives, Nor is it always in the most distinguishes 
achievements that men’s virtues or vices may be best discerned ; 
but often an action of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall dis- 
tinguish a person’s real character more than the greatest sieges or 
most important battle. Therefore, as painters in their portraits 
labour the likeness in the face, and particularly about the eyes, in 
which the peculiar turn of mind most appears, and run over the rest 
with a more careless hand; so we must be permitted to strike off 
the features of the soul in order to give a real likeness of these 
great men, and leave to others the circumstantial detail of their 
labours and achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was a descendant of Her- 
cules by Caranus? and of AZacus by Neoptolemus. His father 
Philip is said to have been initiated, when very young, along with 
Olympias, in the mysteries at Samothrace: and having conceived 
an afection for her, he obtained her in marriage of her brother 
Arymbas, to whom he applied, because she was Jeft an orphan. 
The night before the consummation of the marriage, she dreamed 
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that a thunder-bolt fell upon her belly, which kindled a gieat fire, 
and that the flame entended itself far and wide before it disappeared, 
And some time after the marriage, Philip dreamed that he sealed 
up the queen's womb with a seal, the impression of which he thought 
wasalion. Most of the interpreters believed the dream announced 
some reason to doubt the honour of Olympias, and that Philp 
ought to look more closely to her conduct. But Aristander of 
‘Themesus said, it only denoted that the qucen was pregnant; for a 
seal is never put upon anything that is empty; and that the child 
would prove a boy of a bold and lion-like courage, A serpent was 
also seen lying b Olympias as she slept, which is said to have 
cooled Philip’s affections for her more than any thing, insomuch that 
he seldom repaired to her bed afterwards; possibly it was that he 
feared some enchantment from her, or abstained from her embraces 
because he thought them taken up by some superior being, 

‘Some, indeed, relate the affair in another manner. They tell 1s, 
that the women of this country were of old extremely fond of the 
ceremonies of Orpheus and the orgies of Bacchus, and that they 
were called Clodones and Mimallones, because in many things they 
imitated the Edonian and Thracian women about Mount Harmus, 
from whom the Greek word threscuein scems to be derived, which 
signifies the exercise of extravagant and superstitious observances, 
Olympias being remarkably ambitious of these inspirations, and 
desirous of giving the enthusiastic solemnities a more strange and 
horrid appearance, introduced a number of large tame serpent: 
which, often creeping out of the ivy and the mystic fans, ans 
entwining about /Ayrsuses and gar! of the women, struck the 
spectators with terror. 

Philip, however, upon his appearance, sent Chiron of Megalopolis 
to consult the oracle at Delphi; and we are told, Apollo commanded 
him to sacrifice to Jupiter Ammon, and to pay his homage princi- 
pally to that god. ‘It is also said he lost one of his eyes, which was 
that he applied to the chink of the door, when he saw the god in 
his wife’s embraces in the formof a serpent. According to Eratos- 
thenes, Olympias, when she conducted Alexander on his way to his 
first expedition, privately discovered to him the sccret of his birth, 
and exhorted him to behave with a dignity suitable to his divine 
extraction, Others affirm that she absolutely rejected it as an im- 
pious fiction, and used to say, “Will Alexander never leave 
embroiling me with Juno?” 

Alexander! was born on Hecatombacon? [July 6], which the Mace- 
donians call Lous, the same day that the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
was éurned; upon which Hegesias the Magnesian, has uttered a 
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conceit frigid enough to have extinguished the flames. “It is no 
wonder,” said he, “that the temple of Diana was burned, when she 
was at a distance, employed in bringing Alexander into the world,” 
All the Magi who were then at Ephesus looked upon the fire a3 a 
siga which betokened a much greater misfortune. They ran about 
the town, beating their faces, and crying, “That the day bad 
brought forth the great scourge and destroyer in Asia.” 

Philip had just taken the city of Potidsea} and three messengers 
arrived the same day with extraordinary tidings. The first informed 
him that Parmenio had gained a great battle against the Ilyrians; 
the second, that his race-horse had won the prize at the Oh ic 
games; and the third, that Olympias was brought to bed of Alex- 
ander, His joy on that occasion was great, as might naturally be 
expected; and the soothsayers increased it by assuring him that his 
son, who was born in the midst of three victories, must, of course, 
prove invincible, 

The statues of Alexander that most resembled him were those of 
Lysippus, who alone had his ission to represent him in marble. 

Nie turn of his head, ahick leaned a little to one side, and the quick. 
ness of his eye, in which many of his friends and successors most 
affected to imitate him, were dest Ait off by that artist, Appelles 
painted him in the character of Jupiter armed with thunder, but did 
not succeed as to his complexion. He overcharged the colouring, 
and made his skin too brown; whereas he was fair, with a ti ot 
red in his face and upon his breast, We read in the memoirs of 
Aristoxenus, that a most agreeable scent proceeded from his skin, 
and that his breath and whole body were so fragrant, that they per 
fumed his under garments. The cause of this might possi his 
hot temperament. For, as Theophrastus conjectures, it is the con- 
coction of moisture by heat which luces sweet odours; and 
hence it is that those countries which are driest and most parched 
with heat produce spices of the best kind and in the greatest 
quantity; the sun exhaling from the surface of bodies that moisture 
which is the instrument of corruption. It seems to have been te 
same heat of constitution which made Alexander so much inclined 
to drink and so subject to passion. 

His continence showed itself at an early period; for, though he 
‘was vigorous, or rather violent in his other pursuits, he was not 
easily moved by the pleasures of the body; and if he tasted them, 
it was with great moderation, But there was something superla- 
tively great and sublime in his ambition, far above his years. It 
was not all sorts of honour that he courted, nor did he seek it in 
every track, like his father Philip, who was as proud of his eloquence 
as any sophist could be, and who had the vanity to record his 
victories in the Olympic chariot-race in the impression of his coins. 
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Alexander, on the other hand, when he was asked by some of the 
people about him, “[Vkether he would not run in the Olympic 
race?" for he was swift of foot)—answered," Ves, if Thad kings for 
my antagonists.” It appears that he had a perfect aversion to the 
whole exercise of wrestling For though he exhihited many other 
gorts of games and public diversions, in which he proposed prizes 
for tragic poets, for musicians who practised upon the flute and lyre, 
and for rhapsodists too, though he entertained the people with the 
hunting of all manner of wild beasts, and with fencing or fighting 
with the staff, yet he gave no encouragement to boxing or to the 
Panecratium® 

Ambassadors from Persia happening to arrive in the absence of 
his father Philip, and Alexander receiving them in his stead, gained 
upon them greatly by his politeness and solid sense, Iie asked 
them no childish or trifling question, but inquired the distances of 
places, and the roads through the upper provinces of Asia; he 
desired to be informed of the character of their king, in what man- 
ner he behaved to his enemies, and in what the strength and power 
of Persia consisted, The ambassadors were struck with admiration, 
and looked upon the celebrated shrewdness of Philip as nothing in 





comparison of the lofty and enterpri: jus ofhisson. Accord- 
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delighted with it, used to say to his companions, “ My father will 


on conquering till thes be melhing extraordinary left for you and 
oneto don As ‘hither ‘pleasure nor riches, but valour neon were 
his great objects, he thought, that in proportion as the dominions he 
was to receive from his father grew greater, there would be less room 
for him to distinguish himself. Every new acquisition of territory he 
considered as a diminution of his scene of action; for he did not 
desire to inherit a kingdom that would bring him opulence, luxury, 
and pleasure; but one that would afford him wars, conflicts, and 
all the exercise of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leonidas, a relation 
of the queen’s, and a man of great severity of manners, was at the 
head of them, He did not like the name of preceptor, though the 
employment was important and honourable; and, indeed, his dignit 
and alliance to the royal family gave him the title of the prince’s 
governor, He who had both the name and business of preceptor 
‘was Lysimachus, the Acarnanian; a man who had neither merit 
nor politeness, nor anything to recommend him, but his calling 
himself Phoenix; Alexander, Achilles; and Philip, Peleus, This 
procured him some attention, and the second place about the 
Prince’s person. 

When Philonicus, the Thessalian, offered the horse named Buce- 
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phalus in sale to Philip, at the price of 13 talents} the king, with 
the prince and many others, went into the field to see some trial 
made of him. The horse appeared extremely vicious and unman- 
ageable, and was so far from suffering himself to be mounted, that 
he would not bear to be spoken to, but turned Giercely upon all the 
grooms. Philip was displeased at their bringing him so wild and 
angovemabic a horse, and bade them take him away. But Alex- 
ander, who had observed him well, said “What a horse are they 
losing, for want of skill and spirit to manage him!” Philip at first 
took no notice of this ; but, upon the prince’s often repeating the 
same expression, and shewing great uneasiness, he said, “Young 
man, you find fault with your elders, as if you new more than they, 
or could manage the horse better.” “And I certainly could,” 
answered the prince, “If you should not be able to ride him, what 
forfeiture will you submit to for your rashness?” “I will pay the 
Potente al th laughed, but the king and 
pon this ¢_ company it the king and prince 

agreeing as to the forfeiture, "Alexander fan to the horse, and Jaying 
hold on the bridle, turned him to the sun ; for he had observed, it 
seems, that the shadow which fell before the horse, and continually 
moved as he moved, greatly disturbed him. While his fierceness 
and lasted, he kept speaking to him softly and stroking him ; 
after which he gently let fall is mantle, leaped lightly upon his 
back, and got his seat very safe. Then, without pulling the reins 
too hard, or using either whip or spur, he set him a-going. As soon 
as he perceived his uneasiness and that he wanted only to 
run, he put him in a full gallop, and pushed him on both with the 
voice and spur. 

Philip and all his court were in great distress for him at first, and 
a profound silence took place; but when the prince had tumed 
him and brought him straight back, they all received him with loud 
acclamations, except his father, who wept for joy, and kissing him, 
said, “Seck another kingdom, my son, that may be worthy of thy 
abilities, for Macedonia is too small for thee.” Perceiving that he 
did not éasily submit to authority, because he would not be forced 
to anything, but that he might be led to his duty by the gentler 
hand of reason, he took the method of persuasion rather flan of 
command. He saw that his education was a matter of too great 
importance to be trusted to the ordinary masters in music and the 
common circle of sciences, and that his genius (to use the expression 
of Sophocles) required 

‘The radder’s guidance and the curb’s restraint. 


He therefore sent for Aristotle, the most celebrated and learned 
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of all the philosophers, and the reward he gave him for forming his 
son was not only honourable, but remarkable for its propriety, He 
had formerly dismantled the city of Stagira, where that philosopher 
was born, and now he rebuilt it, and re-established the inhabitants, 
who had either fled or been reduced to slavery. He also prepared 
a lawn, called Mieza, for their studies and literary conversations, 
where they still shew us Aristotle’s stone, seats, and shady walks. 

‘Alexander gained from him aot only moral and political know- 
ledge, but was also instructed in those more sccret and profound. 
branches of science, which they call acrvamatic and efoptic, and 
which they did not communicate to every common scholar;* for 
when Alexander was in Asia, and received information that Aristotle 
had published some books in which those points were discussed, 
he wrote him a letter in behalf of philosophy, in which he blamed 
the course he had taken. The following is a copy of it:— 

“ Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did wrong in publishing 
the acroamatic Fars of science? “In what shall we differ from 
others, if the sublimer knowledge which we gained from you be 
made common to all the world? For my part, I had rather excel 
the bulk of mankind in the superior parts of learning, than in the 
extent of power and dominion. Fa ” 

Aristotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, and by way of 
excuse for himself, made answer, that those points were published 
and not published, In fact his book of metaphysics is written in 
such a manner that no one can learn that branch of science from 
it, much less teach it others ; it serves only to refresh the memories 
of those who have been taught by a master. 

It appears also to me, that it was by Aristotle rather than any 
other person that Alexander was assisted in the study of physic, 
for he not only loved the 1! , but the practice too, as is clear 
from his epistles, where we find that he prescribed to his friends 
medicines and a proper regimen. 

He loved polite learning too, and his natural thirst of knowledge 
made him a man of extensive reading. The Iliad, he thought, as 
well as called, a | igh ied treasure of military knowledge ; and he had 
a copy corrected by Aristotle, which is called the casket copy’ Onesi« 
critus informs us that he used to lay it under his pillow with his 
sword, As he could not find many other books in the upper pro- 
vinces of Asia, he wrote to Harpalus for a supply, who sent him 
the works of Philistus, most of the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, 
and AEschylus, and the Dithyrambics of Telestus and Philoxenus. 











} Pliny the elder and Valerius Maxiowus copy of this edition, revised by Aristotle, 
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Aristotle was the man he admired in his younger years, and, as 
he said himself, “he had no less affection for him than for his own 
father. From the one he derived the blessing of life, from the 
other the blessing of a good life.” But afterwards he looked upon 
him with an eye of suspicion. He never, indeed, did the philosopher 
any hare 3 but the testimonies of his regard being neither so extra- 
ordinary nor so endearing as before, he discovered something of a 
coldness. However, his love of philosophy, which he was either 
born with, or at least conceived at an early period, never quitted his 
soul; as appears from the honours he paid Anaxarchus, the 5otalents 
he sent ocrates;? and his attentions to Dandami and Calanus. 

‘When Philip went upon his expedition against Byzantium, Alex- 
ander was only sixteen years of age, yet he was left regent of Mace- 
donia and keeper of the seal. The Medari® rebelling during his 
regency, he attacked and overthrew them, took their city, expelled 
the barbarians, planted there # colony of people collected from 
various parts, and gave it the name of Alexandropolis. He fought 
in the battle of Chzronea against the Greeks, and is said to have 
been the first man that broke the sacred band of Thebans. In our 
times an old oak was shewn near the Cephisus, called A/exander’s 
oak, because his tent had been pitched under it; and 2 Piece of 
ground a no great distance, in which the Macedonians had buried 

lr deat 

This early display of great talents made Philip very fond of his 
son, so that it was with pleasure he heard the Macedonians call 
Alexander ding and him only general. But the troubles which his 
new marriage and his amours caused in his family, and the bicker- 
ings among the women dividing the whole Kingdom into parties, in- 
volved him in many quarrels with his son, all which were heightened 
by Olympias, who, being 2 woman of a jealous and vindictive 
temper, inspired Alexander with unfavourable sentiments of his 
father. The misunderstanding broke out into a fame on the follow- 
ing occasion: Philip fell in love with a young lady named Cleopatra, 
at an unseasonable time of life, and married her. When they were 
celebrating the nuptials, her uncle Attalus, intoxicated with liquor, 
desired the Macedonians to entreat the gods that this marriage of 
Philip ‘and Cleopatra might produce a lawful heir to the crown, 
Alexander, oked at ‘his, said, “ What, then, dost thou take me 
for a bast 1” and at the same time he threw his cup at his head. 
Hereupon Philip rose up and drew his sword; but fortunately for 
them both, his ion and the wine he had drank made him stumble, 
and he fell, ‘Alexander, taking an insolent advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, said, “ Men of Macedon, see there the man who was 
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paring to pass from Europe into Asia! he is not able to pass 
fom one table to another without falling.” After this insult, he 
carried off Olympias, and placed her in Epirus. IHyricum was the 
country he pitched upon for his own retreat. 

In the meantime, Demaratus, who had engagements of hospitality 
with the royal family of Macedon, and who, on that account, could 
speak his mind freely, came to pay Philip a visit. After the first 
civilities, Philip asked him, “ sort of agreement subsisted 
among the Greeks?” Demaratus answered, “ is, doubtless, 
Mauch propriety in your inquiring after the harmony of Greece, who 
have filled your own house with so much disc and disorder.” 
‘This reproof brought Philip to himself, and through the mediation 
of Demaratus, he prevailed with Alexander to return. 

But another event soon disturbed their repose. Pexodorus, the 
Persian governor in Caria, being desirous to draw Philip into a 
league, offensive and defensive, by means of an alliance between 
their families, offered his eldest daughter in marriage to Aridieus, the 
son of Philip, and sent Aristocritus into Macedonia to treat about it. 
Alexander's friends and his mother infused notions into him again, 
though perfectly groundless, that by so noble a match, and the sup- 
port consequent upon it, Philip designed the crown for Aridaus. 

Alexander, in the uneasiness these suspicions gave him, sent 
one Thessalus, a player, into Caria, to desire the grandee to pass 
by Aridzeus, who was of spurious birth and deficient in point of 
understanding, and to take the lawful heir to the crown into his 
alliance. Pexodorus was infinitely more picased with this proposal, 
But Philip no sooner had intelligence of it, than he went to Alex- 
ander’s apartment, taking along with him Philotas, the son of 
Parmenio, one of his most intimate friends and companions, and 
in his presence reproached him with his degeneracy and mean. 
ness of spirit, in thinking of being son-in-law to a man of Caria, one 
of the slaves of a barbarian king, At the same time he wrote to 
the Corinthians} insisting that they should send Thessatus to him 
in chains. Harpalus and Niarchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, some of 
the other companions of the prince, he banished. But Alexander 
afterwards recalled them, and treated them with great distinction. 

Some time after the Carian negotiation, Pausanias being abused 
by order of Attalus and Cleopatra, and not having justice done him 
for the outrage, killed Philp, who refused that justice. Olympias 
was thought to have been principally concerned in inciting the 
young man to that act of revenge; but Alexander did not escape 
uncensured. It is said that when Pausanias applied to him, after 
having been so dishonoured, and lamented his misfortune, Alex- 
ander, by way of answer, repeated that line in the tragedy of Medea, * 

‘The bridal father, bridegroom and the bride, 
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It must be acknowledged, however, that he caused diligent 
search to be made after the persons concerned in the assassina- 
tion, and took care to have them punished; and he expressed 
his indignation at Olympias’s cruel treatment of Cleopatra in his 
absence. 

He was only twenty 3 old when he succeeded to the crown, 
and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dangerous parties and 
implacable animosities. The ba: nations, even those that 
bordered wy) Macedonia, could not brook subjection, and they 
longed for their natural kings, Philip had subdued Greece by his 
victorious arms, but not having bad time to accustom her to the 
yoke, he had thrown matters into confusion rather than produced 
any firm settlement, and he left the whole in a tumultuous state. 
The young king’s Macedonian counsellors, alarmed at the troubles 
which threatened him, advised him to give up Greece entirely, or 
at least to make no attempts upon it with the sword; and to recall 
the wavering barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, by applying 
healing measures to the beginning of the revolt. Alexander, on the 
contrary, was of opinion that the only way to security and a thorough 
establishment of his affairs, was to proceed with spirit and maj 
nimity. For he was persuaded, that if he appeared to abate of his 
dignity in the least article, he would be universally insulted. He 
therefore quieted the commotions, and put a stop to the rising war 
among the barbarians, by marching with the utmost expedition as 
far as the Danube, where he it a great battle with Syrmus, 
king of the Triballi, and defeated 

ome time after this, having intelligence that the Thebans had 
revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted the same sentiments, 
he resolved to shew them he was no longer a boy, and advance 
immediately through the pass of Thermopylee. * Demosthenes,” 
said he, “called me a boy, while I was in Mflyricum, and among the 
Triballi, and a stripling when in Thessaly ; but I will shew him 
before the walls of Athens that I am a man.” 

‘When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was willing to 
give the inhabitants time to change their sentiments. He only de- 
manded Phoenix and Prothytes, the first promoters of the revolt, 
and proclaimed an amnesiy to all the rest, But the Thebans, in 
their turn, demanded that should deliver up to them Philotas 
and Antipater, and invited, by sound of trumpet, all men to join 
them who chose to assist in recovering the liberty of Greece, 
frecmgtr’ then gave the eg to the Mineedontss and the war 

To with great fury. Thebans, w1 the combat to 
maintain aggiast forces vastly superior fo number, behaved with a 
cour and ardour far abuve their strength, But when the 
Macedonian garrison fell down from Cadmea, and charged them 
in the rear, they were surrounded on all sides, and most of them 
cut in pieces, The city was taken, plundered, and levelled 
with the sound. 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, astonished and in- 
timidated by so dreadful a punishment of the Thebans, would 
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submit In silence. Yet he found a more plausible pretence for his 
severity ; giving out that his late proceedings were intended to 
gratify his allies, being adopted in pursuance of complaints made 
against Thebes by the people of Phocis and Platzea. He exempted 
the priests, all that the Macedonians were bound to by the tics of 
hospitality, the posterity of Pindar, and such as had opposed the 
revolt ; the rest he sold for slaves, to the number of 30,000. There 
were above 6000 killed in the battle. 

The calamities which that wretched city suffered were various 
and horrible. A party of Thracians demolished the house of 
Timoclea, a woman of quality and honour. The soldiers carried 
off the booty ; and the captain, after having violated the Indy, asked 
her whether she had not some gold and silver concealed. She said 
she had ; and taking him alone into the garden, shewed him a well, 
into which, she told him, she had thrown everything of value 
when the city was taken, The officer stooped down to examine the 
well, upon which she pushed him in, and then despatched him 
with stones. The Thracians, coming up, seized and bound her 
hands, and carried her before Alexander, who immediately per- 
ceived by her look and gait, and the fearless manner in which she 
followed that savage crew, that she was a woman of quality and 
superior sentiments. The king demanded who she was?) She 
answered, “I am the sister of Theagenes, who in capacity of 

neral, fought Philip for the liberty of Greece, and fell in the 

attle of Chweronea.” Alexander, admiring her answer and the 
bold action she had performed, commanded her to be set at 
liberty, and her children with her, 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them; though they expressed 
great concern at the misfortune of Thebes. For, though they were 
upon the point of celebrating the feast of the t mysteries, they 
omitted it on account of the mourning that took place, and received 
such of the Thebans as escaped the general wreck with all imagin- 
able kindness into their city. But whether his fury, like that of a 
lion, was satiated with blood, or whether he had a mind to efface a 
most cruel and barbarous action by an act of clemency, he not only 
overlooked the complaints he had against them, but desired them 
to look well to their affairs, because if anything happened to him, 
Athens would give law to Greece, 

It is said the calamities he brought upon the Thebans gave him 
uneasiness long after, and on that account he treated many others 
with less rigour. It is certain he imputed the murder of Clitus, 
which he committed in his wine, and the Macedonians’ dastardly 
refusal to proceed in the Indian expedition, through which his wars 
and his glory were imperfect, to the of Bacchus, the avenger 
of Thebes. And there was not a who survived the fatal 
overthrow that was denied any favour he requested of him. 

A genetal assembly of the Greeks being held at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, they came to a resolution to send their quotas with Alex- 
ander against the Persians, and he was unanimously elected captain- 
General, Many statesmen and philosophers came to congratulate 
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him on the occasion; and he hoped that Diogenes of Sinope, who 
then lived at Corinth, would be of the number. Finding, however, 
that he made but little account of Alexander, and that he preferred 
the enjoyment of his leisure in a of the suburbs called Cranium, 


he went to see him. Diogenes to be lying in the sun; 
and at the approach of so many he raised himself up alittle, 
and fixed his eyes upon Alexander. The king addressed him in an 


obliging manner, and asked him, “Jf there was anything he could 
serve him in?“ Only stand @ little out of my sunshine? said 
Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was struck with such surprise 
at finding himself so little and saw something so great in 
that carelessness, that, courtiers were ridiculmg the 
philosopher as a monster, he said, “i/J were not Alexander, ] 
should wish to be Diogenes? 

He chose to consult the oracle about the event of the war, and 
for that purpose went to Delphi. He happened to arrive there on 
one of the days called inauspi jous, upon which the law permitted 
no man to put his question, At first he sent tu the prophetess, to 
entreat her to do her office; but finding she refu8ed to comply, and 
alleged the law in her excuse, he went himself, and drew her by 
force into the temple, ‘Then, as if conquered by his violence, she 
said, “ My son, thou art invincible.” Alexander hearing this, saic i, 
“ He wanted no other answer, for he had the very oracle he desired.’ 

‘When he was on the point of setting out upon his expedition, he 
had many si fs from. the divine powers: Among the rest, the 
ppm of Orpl cus in Libethra,* wich 8 of cypress woods sain 
a profuse sweat for several generality apprehended this 
to be an ill p e; but Aristander bade them” dismiss their 
fears. “It signified,” he said, “that Alexander would perform 








actions so worthy to be that they would cost the pocts 
and musicians much lab sweat.” 
As to the number of his those that put it at the least, say 


he carried over 30,000 foot and 5000 horse ; and they who put it at 
the most, tell us his army consisted of 34,000 foot and 4000 horse, 
The money provided for their subsistence and By, according to 
Aristobulus, was only 70 talents; Durius says, he had no more 
than would maintain them one month; but Onesicritus affirms, 
that he borrowed 200 talents for that purpose. 

However, though his provision was so small, he chose at his 
embarkation to inquire into the circumstances of his friends ; and 
to one he gave a farm, to another a village ; to this the revenue of 
a Borough, and to that of a post. When in this manner he had 
disposed af almost ‘ll the estates of the crown, Perdiccas asked 
him, “What he had ‘reserved for bimself?” The king answered, 
“Hope.” “Well,” replied Perdiccas, “we who share in Phil 
labours will also take part in your hopes.” In consequence of which, , 
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he refused the estate allotted him, and some others of the king’s 
friends did the same. As for those who accepted his offers, or 
applied to him for favours, he served them with equal pleasure ; 
and by these means most of his Macedonian revenues were dis- 
tributed and gone. Such was the spirit and disposition with which 
he passed the Hellespont. 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, where he sacrificed 
to Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes. He also anointed 
the pillar upon Achilles's tomb with oil, and ran round it with his 
friends, naked, according to the custom that obtains ; after which 
he put a crown upon it. declaring, “He thought that hero ex- 
tremely happy, in having found a faithfut friend while he lived, and 
after his death an exceltent herald to sct forth his praise.” As he 
went about the city to Jook upon the curivsities, he was asked, 
whether he chose to sec Paris's lyre? “1 set but little value,” 
said he, “upon the lyre of Paris ; but it would give me pleasure to 
see that of Achilles, to which he sung the glorious actions of 
the brave."! 

In the mean time, Darius’s generals had assembled a great army, 
and taken post upon the banks of the Grauicus; 90 that Alexander 
was under the necessity of fighting there, to open the gates of Asia. 
Many of his officers were apprehensive of the depth of the river, 
and the rough and uneven banks on the other side; and some 
thought a proper regard should be paid to a traditionary usage with 
respect to the time. For the kings of Macedon used neserto march 
out to war in the month Daiséus: Alexander cured them of this 
piece of superstition, by ordering that month to Le culled dhe sec ond 
Artemisius, And when Parmenio olyected to his attempuny a 
passage so late in the day, he said, “The Jicllespont would blush, if, 
after having passed it, he should be afiaid of the Granicus.” At the 
same time he threw himself into the stream with tlurteen troops of 
horse; and as he advanced in the face of the enemy's arrows, in 
Spite of the steep banks, which were lined with Savally well artucd, 
and of the rapidity of the river, which often bore him down of 
covered him with its waves, his imotions scemed rather the cficets 
of madness than sound sense. He held on, however, til, by great 
and surprising efforts, he gained the opposite banks, which the mud 
made extremely slippery and dangerous. When he was there, he 
was forced to stand an engazement with the enemy, hand to hand, 
and with great confusion on his part, because they attacked his men 
as fast as they came over, before he had time to forin them. For 
the Persian troops charging with luud shouts, and with horse against 
horse, made good use of their spears, and, when those were bruken, 
of their swords, 

Numbers pressed hard on Alexander, because he was easy to be 
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distinguished, both by his buckler and dy Air crest, om each side 
Of which was a large and beautiful plume of white feathers. His 
Cuirass was picrced by a javelin at the joint; but he escaped unhurt. 
After this, Khe saces and Spithridates, wo officers of great distine- 
tion, attacked im at once. He avoided Spithridates with great 
address, and received Rhoesaces with such a stroke of his spear 
upon his breastplate that it broke it in pieces. Then he drew his 
sword to chsputeh bim, but his adversary still maintained the com- 
bat. Meantime, Spithridates came up on one side of him, and rais- 
ing himself up on fis horse, gave him a blow with his battle axe, 
which cut off his crest with one side of the plume. Nay, the force 
of it was such that the helmet could hardly resist it; it even pene- 
trated to his hair. Spithridates was going to t his stroke, 
when the celebrated Clitus prevented him, by running him through 
the body with a spear, At the same time Alexander brought 
Rhevsaces to the ground with his sword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with so much fury,the Macedonian 

halanx passed the river, and then the infantry likewise engared. 

¢ enemy made no great or long resistance, but soon turned their 
backs and fied, all but the Grecian mercenaries, who, making a stand 
upon an eminence, desired Alexander to give his word of honour 
that they should be spared. I3ut that prince, influenced rather by 
his passion than his reason, instead of giving them quarter ad- 
vanced to attack them, and was so warmly received that he had 
his horse killed under him, It was not, however, the famous 
Bucephalus. In this dispute he had more of his men killed and 
wounded than in all the rest of the battle ; for here they had to do 
with experienced soldiers, who fought with a courage heightencd 
with despair, 

The barbarians, we are told, lost in this battle 20,000 foot and 
2,500 horse,! whereas Alexander had no more than 34 men killed, * 
nine of which were the infantry. To do honour to their memory, he 
erected a statue to each of them in brass, the workmanship of 
Lysippus ; and that the Greeks might have their share in the glory 
of the day, he sent them presents out of the spoil—to the Athenians 
in particular he sent 300 bucklers. Upon the rest of the spoils he 
put this pompous inscription: WON BY ALEXANDER THE SON OF 
PUILIP, AND THE GREEKS (EXCEPTING THE LACEDEMONIANS), OF 
THE RARBARIANS IN ASIA. The test of the plate, the 
purple furniture, and other things of that kind which he took from 
the Persians, he sent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change in the face of 
Alexander's affairs, insomuch that Sardis, the principal ornament of 
the Persian empire on the maritime side, made its submission. Al] 





1 Some MAA, mention only 30,000 foot sons of less note, 69 horses and 90 foot. 
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the other cities followed its example, except Halicarnassus and 
Miletus ; these he took by storm, and subdued all the adjacent 
country. After this he remained some time in suspense as to the 
course he should take. One while he was for going with great 
expedition to risk all upon the fate of one hattle with i 
another while he was for first reducing all the maritime provinces ; 
that when he had exercised and strengthened Inmsclf by those inter- 
mediate actions and acquisitions, he might then march a,ainst 
that prince. 

There is a spring in Lycia, near the city of the Xanthians, which, 
they tell us, at that time turned its course of its own accord, and, 
overflowing its banks, threw up a plate of brass, upon which were 
engraved certain ancient characters, siznifying “‘Uhat the Persis 
empire would one day come toa period, and be destroyed by the 
Greeks.” Encouraged by this prophecy, he hastened to reduce all 
the coast, as far as Phamnice’ and Cilicia, His march through 
Pamphytia has afforded matter to many historians for pompous 
description, as if if was by the interposition of Heaven that the sea 
retired before Alexander, which at other times ran there with so 
strong a current that the breaker rocks at the foot of the mountain 
were very seldom left bare. Menander, in his pleasant way, refers 
to this pretended miracle in one of his comedics :— 

How Uke great ALExAxnan' Do T sock 
‘A friend? Spontancous he prevents birselt. 


Have T to march where arat indignant roll? 
‘The ace retires, and thore I march, 


But Alexander himself, in his Epistles, makes no miracle of 
it# he only says, “He marched from Phaselis, by the way 
called Climax” 

Ie had stayed some time at Phasclis, and having found in the 
market-place a statue of Theodectes, who was of that pare, Vat 
then dead, he went out one evening when he had drank frecly at 
supper, in masquerade, and covered the statue with garlands, Thus, 
in an hour of festivity, he paid an agrecable compliment to the 
memory of a man with whom he had formerly had a connection, by 
means of Aristotic and philosophy. 

After this he subdued such of the Pisidians as had revolted, and 
conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gordium, which is said 10 have 
been the seat of the ancient Midas, he found the famous chariot, 
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fastened with cords, made of the bark of the cornel-tree, and was 
informed of a tradition, firmly believed among the barbarians, 
“ That the Fates had decreed the empire of the world to the man who 
should untie the knot.” Most historians say that it was twisted so 
many private ways, and the ends so artfully concealed within, that 
Alezanier, finding he could not untie it, cut it asunder with his 
sword, and so made many ends instead of two. But Aristobulus 
affirms that he easily untied it, by taking out the pin which fastened 
the yoke to the beam, and then drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next acquisitions were Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, and 
there news was brought him of the death of Mcmnon, who was the 
most respectable officer Darius had in the maritime parts of his 
kingdom, and likely to have given the invader most trouble. This 
confirmed him in his resolution of marching into the upper 
provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure from Susa, full of 
confidence in his numbers, fer his army consisted of no less than 
600,000 combatants ; and greatly encouraged, besides, by a dream, 
which the Afag? had interpreted rather in the manner they thought 
would please him than with a regard to probability, He dreamed 
“That he saw the Macedonian phalanx ail on fire, and that Alex- 
ander, in the dress which he, Darius, had formerly worn when one 
of the king’s couriers, acted as bis servant, afier which Alexander 
went into the temple of Belus, and there suddenly disappeared.” 
By this Heaven scems to have signified that prosperity and honour 
would attend the Macedonians, and that Alexander would become 
master of Asia, like Darius before him, who, of a simple courier, 
became a king, but that he would nevertheless soon dic, and leave 
his glory behind him. 

Darius was still more encouraged by Alexander's long stay in 
Cilicia, which he looked upon as the eficct of his fear. But the real 
cause of his stay was sickness, which some attribute to his great 
fatigues, and others to his bathing in the river Cydnus, whose water 
is extremely cold, lis physicians durst not give him any medicincs, 
because they thought themselves not so certain of the cure as of the 
danger they must incur in the application; for they feared the 
Macedonians, if they did not succeed, would suspect them of some 
bad practice.” Philip, the Acarnanian, saw how desperate the king's 
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case was, as well as the rest ; but, besides the confidence he had in 
his friendship, he thought it the highest ingratitude, when his 
master was in so much danger, not to risk something with him, 
in exhausting all bis art for his relief. He therefore attempted the 
cure, and found no difficulty in persuading the king to wait with 
patience till his medicine was peered or to take it when 
ready, so desirous was he of a speedy recovery, in order to 
prosecute the war. 

In the meantime Parmenio sent him a letter from the camp, 
advising him “To beware of Philip, whom,” he said, “ Darius had 
prevailed upon, by presents of infinite value, and the promise of his 
daughter in marriage, to take him off by poison.” As soon as 
Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his pillow, without 
shewing it 10 any of his friends, The time appointed being come, 
Philip, with the king's friends, entered the chamber, having the cup 
which contained the medicine in his hand. The king received st 
freely, without the Icast marks of suspicion, and at the same time 
pat the letter in his hands. It was a striking situation, and more 
interesting than any scene in a tragedy, the one reading while the 
other was drinking. They looked upon cach other, but witha very 
different air. The king, with an open and uncmbarrassed coun- 
tenance, expressed his regard for Plulip, and the confidence he lad 
in his honour ; Philip's looks shewed his indignation at the calumny. 
One while he lifted up his eyes and bands to heaven, protesting his 
fidelity; another while he threw himsclf down by the bedside, 
entreating his master to be of good courage and trust to his care. 

medicine, indeed, was so strong, and overpowered his spirits 
in such a manner, that at first he was speechless, and discovered 
scarce any sign of sense or life ; but afterwards he was soon relieved 
by this faithful physician—in three days—and recovered so well that 
he was able to shew himself to the Macedonians, whose distress did 
not abate till he came personally before them. 

‘There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian fugitive, named 
Amyntas, who knew perfectly well the disposition of Alexander. 
This man, percciving that Darius prepared to march through the 
straits in quest of Alexander, begged of him to remain where he was, 
and take the advantage of receiving an enemy, so much inferior to 
him in number, upon large and spacious plains. Darius answered, 
‘ He was afraid in that case the enemy would fly without coming to 
an action, and Alexander escape him.” “If that is all your fear,” 
replied the Macedonian, “let it give you no farther uneasiness, for 
he will come to seek you, and is already on his march.” However, 
his representations had no efect. Darius set out for Cilicia, and 
Alexander was making for Syria in quest of him ; but happening to 
miss each other in the night, they both turned back; Alexander 
rejoicing in his good forpme, and hastening to meet Darius in the 
straits, while Darius endeavoured to disengage himself, and recover 
his former camp ; for by this time he was sensible of his error in 
throwing himself into ground hemmed in by the sea on one side 
and the mountains on the other, and intersected by the river 
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Pinarus, so that it was impracticable for cavatey, and his infantry 
could only act in small and broken parties ; while, at the same time, 
this situation was extremely convenient for the enemy’s inferior 
numbers, 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the scene of action ; but 
the skilful disposition of his forces contributed still more to his 
gaining the victory. As his army was very small in comparison to 
that of Darius, he took care to draw it up so as to prevent its being 
surrounded, by stretching out his right wing farther than the enemy's 
Ieft. In that wing he acted in person, and, fighting in the foremost 
ranks, put the barbarians to flight. He was wounded, however, in 
the thigh, and according to Chares, by Darius, who engaged him 
hand to hand, But Alexander, in the account he gave Antipater of 
the battle, does not mention who it was that wounded him, He 
only says he received a wound in his thigh by a sword, and that no 
dangerous consequences followed it. 

‘The victory was a very signal one, for he killed above 110,000 of 
the enemy. Nothing was wanting to complete it but the taking of 
Darius, and that prince escaped narrowly, having got the start of 
his pursuer only by four or five fuslongs. Alesander took his 
chariot and his bow, and returned with them to his Macedonians. 
He found them loading themselves with the pluyder of the encmy’s 
camp, which was rich and various; though Darius, to make hi 
troops fitter for action, had left most of the baggage in Damuscus. 
The Macedonians had reserved for their master the tent of Darius, 
in which he found officers of the houschuld magnificently clothed, 
rich furniture, and great quantities of gold and silver. 

As soon as he had put off his armour he went to the bath, saying 
to those about him, “Let us go and retresh ourselves after the 
fatigues of the field, in the bath of Darius.” “ Nay, rather,” said 
one of his friends, “in the bath of Alexander; for the goods of the 
conquered are, and shall be called the conqueror’s.” When he had 
taken a view of the basons, vials, boxes, and other vases curiously 
wrought in gold, smelled the fragrant odours of essences, and seen 
the splendid furniture of spacious apartments, he turned to his 
friends, and said, “ This, then, it secms, it was to be a king !’* 

As he was sitting down to table an account was brought him that. 
among the prisoners were the mother and wife of Darius, and two 
unmarried daughters; and that upon seeing his chariot and bow, 
they broke out into great lamentations, concluding that he was 
dead. Alexander, after some pause, during which he was rather 
commiserating thei: misfortunes than rejoicing in his own success, 
sent Leonatus to assure them, “ That Darius was not dead; that 
they had nothing to fear from Alexander, for his dispute with Darius 
was on'y for empire, and that they should find themselves provided 
for in ine same manner as when Darius was in his greatest pros- 
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ity” If this message to the captive princesses was gracious and 
Pumane, his actions were still more so. He allowed them to do the 
funeral honours to what Persians they pleased. and for that purpase 
furnished them out of the spoils with robes and all the other decora- 
tions that were customary. They had as many domestics, and 
were served in all respects in as honourable a manner as before; 
indeed, their appointments were greater. Tut there was anther 
part of his behaviour to them still more noble and princely. Though 
they were now captives, he considered that they were ladies, not 
only of high rank, but of great moilesty and virtue, and took ‘care 
that they should not hearan indccent word, nor have the feast cause 
to suspect any danger to their honour. Nay, as if they bad been 
in a holy temple, or asylum of virgins, rather than in an enemy's 
camp, they lived unseen and unapproached in the most sacred 
privacy. 

It is said the wife of Darius was one of the most beautiful women, 
as Darius was one of the tallest and handsomest men in the world, 
and that their daughters much resembled them, But Alexander, 
no doubt, thought it mare glorious and worthy of a king to conquer 
himself than to subdue his enemies, and therefore never approached 
one of them, Indeed, his continence was such that he knew not any 
woman before his marriage except Barsine, who became a widow 
by the death of her husband, Memnon, and was taken prisoner near 

jamascus, She was well versed in the Greek literature, a woman 
of the most agreeable temper, and of royal extraction; for her father, 
Artabazus, was grandson to aking of Persia! According to Aristo- 
bulus, it was Parmenio that put Alexander upon this connection 
with so accomplished a woman, whose beauty was her least perfec- 
tion, As for the other female captives, though they were tall and 
beautiful, Alexander took no further notice of them than to say bs 
way of jest, “ What eye-sores these Persian women are !” Tle foun 
acounter-charm in the beauty of self-government and sobriety; 
and in the strength of that passed them by as so many statues. 

Philoxenus, who commanded his forces on the coust, acquainted 
him by letter that there was one Theodorus, a Tarentine, with him, 
who had two beautiful bays to sell, and desired to know whether he 
chose to buy them. Alexander was so much incensed at this appli- 
cation, that he asked his friends several times, “What basc inchna: 
tions Philoxenus had ever scen in him that he durst make him so 
infamous a proposal?” In his answer to the letter, which was cx- 
tremely severe upon Philoxenus, he ordered hin to dismiss Thco- 
dorus and his vile merchandise together. He likewise reprimanded 
poe Agnon for offering to purchase Crobylus for him, whose 

uty was famous in Corinth. Being informed that two Mace- 
donians, named Damon and Timotheus, had currupted the wives 
of some of his mercenaries, who served under Parmenio, he ordered 
that officer to enquire into the affair, and if they were found guilty, 
to put them to death, as no better than savages bent on the destruc- 
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tion of human kind. In the same letter, speaking of his own con- 
duct, he expresses himself in these tcrms: “For my part Ihave 
neither seen nor desired to see the wife of Darius ; so far from that, 
T have not suffered any man to speak of her beauty before me. 
He used to say, “That sleep and the commerce with the sex were 
the things that made him most sensible of his mortality.” For he 
considered both weariness and pleasure as the natural effects of 
our weakness, 

He was also very temperate in eating, Of this there are many 
proofs; and we have a remarkable one in what he said to Ada, 
whom he called his mother, and had made queen of Caria! Ada, 
to express her affectionate resards, sent him every day a number of 
excellent dishes and a handsome dessert, and at last she sent him 
some of her best cooks and bakers. But he said, “ He had no need 
of them, for he had been supplivd with better cooks by his tutor 
Leonidas; a march before day lo dress his dinner,and alight dinner 
to prepare his supfer® We added, that “ the same Leonidas used 
to examine the chests and wardrobes in which his bedding and 
clothes were put, lest something of luxury and superfluity should be 
introduced there by his mother.” 

Nor was he so much addicted to wine as he was thought to be. 
It was supposed so, because ie fussed a great deal of his time at 
table » but that was spent rather in talking than in drinking ; every 
coup introducing some long discourse. Yesides, he never made the 3 
long meals but when he had abundance of Icisure upon his 
hanls. When business called, he was not to be detained by wine, or 
slech, or pleasure, or honourable love, or the most entestainin; 
spectacle, though the motions of other generals have been retarde 
by some of these things. His life sufficiently confirms this asser- 
tion ; for though very short, he performed in it innumerable great 
actions, 

On his days of leisure, as soon as he was risen, he sacrificed to the 
gods; after which he took kis dinner sitting. "The rest of the day 
he spent in hunting, or deciding the differences among his troops, or 
in reading and writing. Vf he was upon a march which did not 
require haste, he would exercise himself in shooting and darting the 
javelin, or in mounting and alighting from a chariot at full speed. 
Sometimes also he diveried himself with fowling and fox-hunting. 

On his return to his Quarters, when he went to be refreshed with 
the bath and with oil, he inquired of the stewards of his kitchen, 
whether they had prepared everything in a handsome manner for 
supper, /é was not Lill late in the evening, and when night was 
come on, that he tock his supper, and then he eat in a recumbent 
posture, He was very attentive to his guests at table, that they might 
be served equally, and nonz neglected. His conversation in many 
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respects was more agreeable than that of most Princes, for he was 
not deficient in the graces of society. His only fault was his retain- 
ing so much of the soldicr! as to indulge a troublesome vanity. le 
would not only boast of his own actions, but suffered himself to be 
cajoled by flatterers to an amazing degree. These wretches were 
an intolerable burden to the rest of the company, who did not 
choose to contend with them in adulation, nor yet to appear behind 
them in their opinion of their king’s achicvements, 

As to delicacics, he had so little regard for them, that when the 
choicest fruit and fish were bi him from distant countries and 
seas, he would send some to of his friends, and he very often 
left none for himself, Vet there was always a magnificence at his 
table, and the expense rose with his fortune, till if came f0 10,000 
drachmas for one entertainment, There it stood; and he did not 
suffer those that invited him to excecd that sum. 

After the battle of Issus he sent to Damascus, and scised the 
money and equipages of the Persians, together with their wives and 
children. On that occasion the Thessalian cavalry enriched them- 
selves most. They had, indecd, greatly distinguished themselves 
in the action, and they were favoured with this commission, that 
they might have the best sharein the spoil. Not but the rest of the 
army found sufficient booty; and the Macedonians having once 
tasted the treasures and the luxury of the barbarians, hunted for the 
Persian wealth with all the ardour of hounds upon scent. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, before he 
went farther, to gain the maritime powers. Upon application, the 
kings of Cyprus and Phanicia made their submission : only Tyre 
held out, ‘¢ besieged that city seven months, during which time 
he erected vast mounts of earth, plied it with his engines, and in- 
vested it on the side next the sea with 200 galleys, He had a 
dream in which he saw Hercules ofiering hin his hand from the 
wall, and inviting him to enter. And many of the Tyrians 
dreamed, “ That Apollo declared he would go over to Alexander, 
because he was displeased with their behaviour in the town.” 
Hereupon, the Tyrians, as if the god had been a deserter taken in the 
fact, loaded his statue with chains, and nailed the fect to the 
pedestal ; not scrupling to call him’ an Alerandrist. In another 
dream Alexander thought he saw a satyr playing before him at some 
distance ; and when he advanced to take him the savage eluded his 
grasp. However, at last, after much coaxing and taking many 
ciecuits round Bin, be vailed with kim to surrender ine. 

¢ interpreters, plausibly enough, divi the Greck term for 
satyr into two, Sa Tyros, which signifies Tyre is thine. They 
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still shew us a fountain, near which Alexander is said to have 
seen that vision. 

‘About the middle of the siege he made an excursion against the 
Arabians, who dwelt about Antilibanus. There be ran a great risk 
of his life, on account of his preceptor Lysimachus, who insisted on 
attending him; being, as he alleged, neither older nor less valiant 
than Phoenix. ' But when they came to the hills, and quitted their 
horses, to march up on foot, the rest of the party got far before 
Alexander and Lysimachus.” Night came on, and as the enemy 
was at no great distance, the king would not leave his ceptor 
borne down with fatigue and the weight of years. Therefore, ile 
he was encouraging and helping him forward, he was insensibly 
separated from his troops, and had a dark and very cold night to 
pass in an exposed and dismal situation. In this perplexity, he 
observed at a distance a number of scattered fires which the enem: 
had lighted; and depending upon his swiftness and activity, as wel 
as accustomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every difficulty, 
by taking a share in the labour and danger, he ran to the next fire. 
After having killed two of the barbarians that sat watching it, he 
seized a lighted brand, and hastencd with it to his partys who soon 
kindled a great fire. The sight of this so intimidated the enemy 
that many of them fled, and those who ventured to attack him were 
repulsed with considerable loss. By this means he passed the night 
in safety, according to the account we have from Chares. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a termination in this manner. 
Alexander had permitted his main body to repose themselves after 
the long and sovere fatigues they had undergone, and ordered only 
some small fies to keep the in play, in the meantime, 
Aristander, his principal soothsayer, offered sacrifices, and one day, 
upon inspecting the entrails of the victim, he boldly asserted among 
those about him that the city would certainly be taken that month, 
As it happened then to be the last day of the month, bis assertion 
was received with ridicule and scorn, The king perceiving he was 
disconcerted, and making it a point to bring the prophecies of his 
ministers to completion, gave orders that the day should not be 
called the 30th, but the 28th of the month. At the same time he 
called out his forces by sound of trumpet, and made a much more 
vigorous assault than he at first intended. The attack was violent, 
and those who were left behind in the camp quitted it to have a 
share in it, and to support their fellow-soldiers ; insomuch that the 
Tyrians were forced to give out, and the city was taken that 


very day. 

‘From thence he marched into Syria, and laid selge to Gaza, the 
capital of that country. While he was enploved ere, a bird, as 
it Rew by, let fall a clod of earth upon his shoulder, and then going 
to perch on the cross cords with which they turned the engines, was 
entangled and taken. The event answered Aristander’s interpreta- 
tion of this sign : Alexander was wounded in the shoulder, but he 
took the city. He sent most of its spoils to Olympias and 
Cleopatra, and others of his friends. His tutor Leonidas was not 
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forgotten ; and the present he made him had somcthing Particular 
init, It consisted of 500 talents weight of frankincense,! and roo 
of myrrh, and was sent upon recollection of the hopes he had con- 
ceived when a boy. It seems Leonidas one day had observed 
Alexander at a sacrifice throwing incense into the fire by handtuls; 
upon which he said, “Alesander, when you have conquered the 
country where spices grow, you may be this liberal of your incense ; 
but, in the meantime, use what you have more sparingly.” He 
therefore wrote thus: “I have sent you frankincense and inyrth in 
abundance, that you may be no longer a churl to the gods.” 

‘A casket being one day brought him, which appeared one of the 
and the whole 
thought most 

rere to be proposed, but 
he said, “ The had most deserved such a case.” This particular 
is mentioned by several writes of credit. And ifwhat the Alea- 
andrians say, upon the faith of Herachdes, be true, Homer was no 
bad auxibary, or useless counsellor, in the course of the war, They 
tell us, thae when Alexander had conquered Egypt, and determined 
to build there a great city, which was to be peopled with Greeks 
and called after his own name, by the advice of his architects 
he had marked out a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay 
the foundation ; but a wonderful dreain made him fix upon another 
situation, INe thought person with grey hair, anda very vencrable 
aspect, approached him, and repeated the following lines 

Tigh o'r s guliy a the Pharian ee 
‘Frouta the deop roar of disemboguing Nile.—Pore, 

Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, and went to Pharos, 
which at that time was an island lying a little above the Cunobie 
nmiouth of the Nile, but now is joined to the continent by a causeway, 
Ile no sooner cast his eyes upon the place, than he perceived the 
comimodiousness of the situation, It is a tongue of land, not unlike 
an fsfhmus, whose breadth is proportionable to its Iength, On one 
side it has a great lake, and on the other the sea, which there forms 
acapacious harbour. This led him to declare, that “ Homer, among 
his other admirable qualifications, was an excellent architect,” and 
he ordered a city to be planned suitable to the ground, and its ap- 
pendant conveniences. For want of chalk, they made use of flour, 
which answered well enough upon a black soil, and they drew a line 
with it about the semicircular bay. The arms of this semicircle 
were terminated by straight lines, so that the whole was in the form 
ofa Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the design, on a sudden an infinite 
number of large birds of various kinds, rose, like a black cloud, out 
of the river and the lake, and, lighting upon the place, ate up all 
the flour that was used in marking out the lines. Alexander was 
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disturbed at the omen ; but the diviners encouraged him to proceed, 
by assuring him, it was a sign that the city he was going to build 
would be blessed with such plenty as to furnish a supply to those 
that should repair to it from other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his architects, and went to 
visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon, It was a long and laborious 
journey) and besides the fatigue, there were two great dangers 
attending it. The one was, that their water might fail, in a desert 
of many days’ journey which afforded no supply; and the other, 
that they might be surprised by a violent south wind amidst the 
wastes of sand, as it happened long before to the army of Cambyses. 
‘The wind raised the sand, and rolled it in such waves, that it de- 
voured full 50,000 men.” These difficulties were considered and 
represented to Alexander; but it was not easy to divert him from 
any of his purposes. Fortune had supported him in such a manner, 
that his resolutions were become invincibly strong ; and his courage 
inspired him with such a spirit of adventure, that he thought it not 
enough to be victorious in the field, but he must conquer both 
time and place. 

The divine assistances which Alexander experienced in his march, 
met with more credit than the oracles delivered at the end of it; 
though those extraordinary assistances in some measure confirmed 
the oracles. In the first piace, Jupiter sent such a copious and 
constant rain as not only delivered them from all fear of suffering 
by thirst, but, by moistening the sand, and making it firm to the 
foot, made the air clear and fit for respiration. In the next place, 
when they found the marks which were to serve for guides to 
travellers removed or defaced, and in consequence wandered up 
and down without any certain route, a flock of crows made their 
appearance, and directed them in the way. When they marched 
briskly on, the crows Rew with equal alacrity; when they lagged 
behind, or halted, the crows also stopped. What is still stranger, 

thenes avers, that at night, when they happened to be gone 
wrong, these birds called them by their croaking, and put 
them right again. 

‘When he had passed the desert, and was arrived st the place, 
the minister of Ammon received him with salutations from the god, 
as from a father. And when he inquired, “Whether any of the 
assassins of his father had escaped him?” the priest desired he 
would not og: tho himself in that manner, “for his father was not 
a mortal.” n he asked, “ Whether all the murderers of Philip 
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were punished ; and whether it was given the proponent to be the 
conqueror of the world?” Jupiter answered, “That he granted 
bim that high distinction; and that the death of Philp was 
sufficiently avenged” Upon this Alesander made his acknowledg- 
ments to the god by rich offerings, and loaded the priesis with 
presents of great value. This is the account most historians give 
us of the affair of the oracle ; but Alexander himself, in the letter 
he wrote to his mother on that occasion, only says, “ Ie received 
certain private answers from the oracle, which he would com- 
municate to her, and her only, at his return.” 

Some say, Ammon’s prophet being desirous to address him in an 
obliging manner in Greek, intended to say, O Paidion, which signi- 
fies My Son, but in his barbarous pronunciation, made the word 
end with an s instead of an #,and so said, O fat dios, which signifies 
O Son of Jupiter. ‘Alexander (they add) was delighted with the 
mistake in the pronunciation, and from that mistake was propagated 
a report that Jupiter himself had called him his son, 

fe went to hear Psammo, an Egyptian philosopher, and the say- 
ing of his that pleased him most was, “ That all men are governed 
by God, for in everything that which rules and governs is divine.” 
But Alexander's own maxim was more agrecable to sound philo- 
sophy: he said, “God is the common father of men, but more par 
ticularly of the good and the virtuous.” 

‘When among the barbarians, indced, he affected a lofty port, such 
as might suit a man perfectly convinced of his divine original; but 
it was in a small degree, and with it caution, that he assumed 
any thing of divinity among the Gi We must except, however, 
what he wrote to the Athenians concerning Samos. “It was not 
who gave you that free and famous city, but your then Lord, who 
was called my father,” meaning Philip? 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded with an arrow, and 
experienced great torture from it, he said, “ My friends, this is blood, 
and not the ichor which blest immortals shed.” 

One day it happened to thunder in such a dreadful manner, that 
it astonished all that heard it; upon which, Anaxarchus the sophist, 
being in company with him, said, “Son of Jupiter, could you do 
$0?” Alexander answered, with a smile, “1 do not choose to be so 
terrible to my friends as you would have me, who despise my enter- 
tainments, because you see fish served up, and not the heads of 
Persian grandees.” It scems the king lad made Hephzstion 2 
present of some small fish, and Anaxarchus observing it, said, 
“ Why did be not rather send you the heads of princes ?”? intimat- 
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ing, now truly despicable those glittering things are which con- 
querors pursue with so much danger and. fatigue; since, after all, 
their enjoyments are little or nothing superior to those of other men. 
It appears, then, from what has been said, that Alexander neither 
believed, nor was clated with, the notion of his divinity, but that he 
only made use of it as a means to bring others into subjection. 

tt his return from Egypt to Phoenicia, he honoured the gods with 
sacrifices and solemn processions; on which occasion the people 
‘were entertained with music and dancing, and tragedies were pre- 
sented in the greatest perfection, not only in respect of the magni- 
ficence of the scenery, but the spirit of emulation in those who 
exhibited them. In Athens persons are chosen by lot out of the 
tribes to conduct those exhibitions; but in this case the princes of 
Cyprus vied with each other with incredible ardour; particularly 
Nicocreon king of Salamis, and Pasicrates, king of Soli. They 
chose the most celebrated actors that could be found; Pasiciates 
risked the victory upon Athenodorus, and Nicocreon upon Thes- 
salus, Alexander interested himself particular} in behalf of the 
latter; but did not discover his attachment till Athenodorus was 
declared victor by all the suffrages. ‘Then, as he left the theatre, 
he said, “I commend the jadges. for what they have done; but J 
would Ihave given half my kingdom rather than have seen Thessalus 
conquered.” 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians for not 
making his appearance on their stage at the feasts of Bacchus, and 
entreated Alexander to write to them in his favour, though he 
refused to comply with that request, he paid his fine for him. An- 
other actor named Lycon, a native of Scarphia, performing with 
great applause before Alexander, dexterously inserted in one of the 
speeches of the comedy a verse in which he asked him for ten 
talents. Alexander laughed, and gave him them. 

It was about this time that he received a letter from Darius, in 
which that prince proposed, on condition of a pacification and future 
friendship, to him 10,000 talents in. ransoin of the prisoners, to 
cede to him afl the countries on his side the Euphrates, and to sive 
him his daughter in marriage. Upon his communicating these 
proposals to his friends, Parmenio said,“ J/J were Alexander, J 
would accept them” “So would 1,” said Alexander) “if / were 
Parmenio® The answer he gave Darius was, “That if he would 
come to him, he should find the best of treatment; if nut, he must 
go and seck him” 

In consequence of this declaration he began his march, but he 
repented that he had set out so soon when he received information 
that the wife of Darius was dead. That princess died in childbed ; 
and the concern of Alexander was great, because he lost an oppor- 
tunity of exercising his clemency. All he could do was to return 
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and bury her with the utmost magnificence. One of the eunuchs 
of the bed-chamber, named Tireus, who was .aken prisoner along 
with the princesses, at this time made his escape out of the camp, 
und rode off to Darius with news of the queen's death. 

Darius smote upon his head, and a torrent of tears. After 
which he cried out, “ Ah, cruel destiny of the Persians! Was the 
wife and sister of the king not only to be taken captive, but after 
her death to be deprived of the obsequies due to her high rank!” 
‘The eunuch answered, “As to her obsequics, O King, and all the 
honours the queen had a right to claim, there is no reason to blame 
the evil genius of the Persians, For neither my mistress, Statira, 
during her lute, or your 1ayal mother or children, missed any of the 
advantages of their former fortune, except the beholding the light 
of your countenance, which the great Oromasdes! will again cause 
to shine with as inuch lustre as before. So far from being deprived 
of any of the solemnities of a funeral, the queen was honoured with 
the tears of her very encmies. ‘or Alexander is as mild in the use 
of his victories as he is te rible in battle.” 

On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, and strange suspicions 
took possession of his soul, He took the eunuch into the most 
private apartment of his pavilion, and said, “ If thou dost not revolt 
to the Macedonians, as the fortune of Persia has donc, but still 
acknowledgest in me thy lord tell me, as thou honourest the light 
of Mithra and the right hand of the king, is not the death of Statua 
the least of her misfortunes I have to lament? Did not she suffer 
more dreadful things while she lived? And, amidst all our calamities, 
would not our disgrace have been less had we met with a moi 
rigorous and savage enemy? For what engagement in the compass 
of virtue could bring a young man to do such honour to the wife 
of his enemy?” 

While the king was yet speaking, Tireus humbled his face to the 
earth, and ¢ntreated him not tomake use of expressions so unworthy 
of himself, so injurious to Alexander, and so dishonourable to the 
memory of his deceased wife and sister; nor to deprive himsclf of 
the greatest of consolations in his misfortune, the reflecting that he 
was not defeated but by a person superior to human nature. Ile 
assured him that Alexander was more to be admired for the decency 
of his behaviour to the Persian women, than for the valour he 
exerted against the men. At the same time, he confirmed all that 
he had said with the most awful oaths, and expatiated still mare on 
the regularity of Alexander’s conduct, and on his dignity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to his friends; and lifting up his hands to 
heaven, he said, “Ye gods who are the guardians of our birth, and 
the protectors of kingdoms, grant that I may re-establish the for- 
tunes of Persia, and leave them in the glory I found them; that 
victory may put in my power to return Alexander the favours which 
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my dearest pledges experienced from him in my fall! but if the time 
determined Y fate and the divine wrath, or brought by the vicissi- 
tude of things, is now come, and the glory of the Persians must fall, 
May none but Alexander sit on the throne of Cyrus!” In this 
manner were things conducted, and such were the speeches uttered 
on this occasion, according to the tenor of history. 

Alexander having subdued all on this side of the Euphrates, 
began his march against Darius, who had taken the field witha 
million of men. During this march, one of his friends mentioned 
to him, as a matter that might divert him, that the servants of the 
army had divided themselves into two bands, and that each had 
chosen a chief, one of which they called Alexander, and the other 
Darius, They began to skirmish with clods, and afterwards fought 
with their fists; and at last, heated with a desire of victory, many 
of them came to stones and sticks, insomuch that they cou} ly 
be parted. The king upon this report ordered the two chiefs to 
fight in single combat, and armed Alexander with his own hands, 
while Philotas did the same for Darius, The whole army stood 
and looked on, considering the event of this combat as a presage of 
the issue of the war. The two champions fought with great ay 
but he who bore the name of Alexander proved victorious. He 
was rewarded with a present of twelve villages, and allowed to 
wear a Persian robe, as Eratosthenes tells the story. e 

‘The great battle with Darius was not fought at Arbela,' as most 
historians will have it; but at Gaugamela, which, in the Persian 
tongue, is said to signify the house of the camel ;* so called because 
one of the ancient kings having escaped his enemics by the swift- 
ness of his camel, placed her and appointed the revenue of 
certain villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of Sef/ember there happened an eclipse of the 
moon,' about the beginning of the festival of the great mysteries at 
Athens. The cleventh night after that eclipse, the two armies being 
in view of each other, Darius kept his men under arms, and took a 
general review of his troops by torch-light. Meantime Alexander 
suffered his Macedonians to repose themselves, and with his sooth- 
sayer Aristander performed some private ceremonies before his 
tent, and offered sacrifices to Fear.t The eldest of his friends, 
and’ Parmenio in particular, when they beheld the plain between 
Niphates and the Gordwan Mountains all illuminated with the 
torches of the barbarians, and heard the tumultuary and appalling 
noise from their camp, like the bellowing of an immense sea, were 
astonished at their numbers, and observed among themselves how 
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arduous an enterprise it would be to meet such a torrent of war in 
open day. They waited upon the king, therefore, when he had 
finished the sacrifice, and advised him to attack the enemy in the 
night, when darkness would hide what was most dreadful in the 
combat, Upon which he gave them that celebrated answer—/ wil? 
nak steal a victory. 

It is true, this answer has been thought by some to savour of the 
vanity of a young man, who derided the most obvious danger ; yet 
others have thought it not only well calculated to encourage his 
troops at that time, but politic enough in respect to the future; 
because, if Darius had happened to be beaten, it left him no handle 
to proceed tu another tnal, under pretence that night and darkness 
had been his adversarics, as he had before faid the blame upon the 
mountains, the narrow passes, and the sea. For in such a vast 
empire, it could never be the want of arms or men that would bring 
Darius to give up the dispute ; but the ruin of his hopes and spirits, 
in consequence of the loss of a battle, where he bad the advantage 
of numbers and of d; nt. 

When his Giends were zone, Alexander retired to rest in his tent, 
and he is sud to have slept that night much sounder than ustat 5 
insomuch, that when bis officers cune to attend him the neat ty, 
they could not but express their surprise at it, while they were 
obliged themselves to give out orders to the trovps to take theit 
morning refreshment. After this, 2s the occasion was urzent, 
Parmenio entered his apartment, and standing by the bel, called 
him two or three times by name, When he awaked, that oticer 
asked him “ Why he slept like a man that had alreatly conquered, 
and not rather like one who Lad the greatest battle the world cver 
heard of to fight?” Alexander smiled at the question and said, 
“In what light can you look upon us but as conquerors, when we 
have not now to traverse desolate countries in pursuit of Darius, 
and he no longer declines the combat?” It was not, however, only 
before the battle, but in the face of danger, that Alexander shewed 
his intrepidity and excellent judgment ; for the battle was some tine 
doubtful. The left wing, commanded by Parincnio, was almost 
broken by the impetuosity with which the Bactrian cavalry charged; 
and Mazzeus had, moreover, detached a party of horse, with orders 
to wheel round and attack the corps that was left to guard the 
Macedonian baggage. Parmenio, greatly disturbed at these cir- 
cumstances, sent messengers to acquaint Alexander that his camp 
and bagga We would be taken if be did not immediately despatch a 
strong reinforcement from the front to the rear. The moment that 
account was brought him he was giving his right wing, which he 
commanded in person, the signal to charge. He stopped, however, 
to tell the messenger, “ Parmenio must have lost his senses, and in 
his disorder must have forgot that the conquerors are always masters 
of all that belonged to the enemy; and the conquered need not give 
themselves any concern about their treasures or prisoners, nor have 
anything to think of but how to sell their lives dear, and die in the 
bed cf honour.” 
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As soon as he had returned Parmenio this answer, he put on his 
helmet, for in other points he came ready-armed out of his tent. 
He had a short coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close about him, 
and over that a breast-plate of linen, strongly quilted, which was 
found among the spoils at the battle of Issus. His helmet, the 
workmanship of Theophilus, was of iron, but so well polished that 
it shone like the brightest silver. To this was fitted a gorget of the 
same metal, set with precious stones. His sword, the weapon he 
generally used in battle, was a present from the king of the Citieans, 
and could not be excelled for lightness or for temper. But the belt, 
which he wore in all engagements, was more superb than the rest 
of his armour. It was given him by the Rhodians as a mark of 
their respect, and old Keticon had exerted all his art on it In 
drawing up his army and giving orders, as well as exercising and 
reviewing it, he spared Bucephalus on account of his age, and rode 
another horse ; but he constantly cl upon him; and he had 
no sooner mounted him than the signal was always given. 

‘The speech hc made to the Thessalians and the other Grecks 
was of some length on this occasion. When he found that they, in 
their turn, strove to add to his confidence, and called out to him to 
lead them against the barbarians, he shifted his javelin to his left 
hand, and stretching his right hand towards heaven, according to 
Callisthenes, he entreated the gods “to defend and invigorate die 
Ereeks, if he was really the son of Jupiter.” 

Aristander the soothsayer, who rode by his side in a white robe, 
and with a crown of gold upon his head, then pointed out an eagle 
flying over him, and directing his course against the enemy. e 
sight of this so animated the troops, that, after mutual exhortations 
to bravery, the cavalry charged at full speed, and the phalanx 
rushed on Ike 2 torient fore the first ranks were well engaged, 


ras 
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the barbarians gave way, and Alexander pressed hard upon the 
fugitives in order to penetrate into the midst of the host, where 
Darius acted in person. For he beheld him at a distance, over the 
foremost ranks, amidst his royal squadron. Besides that he was 
mounted upon a lofty chariot, Darius was easily distinguished by 
his size and beauty. A numerous body of select cavalry stood in 
close order about the chario., ind secmed well prepared to receive 
the enemy, But Alexander’s approach appeared so terrible, as he 
drove the fugitives upon those who still maintained their ground, 
that they were se zed with consternation, and the greatest part of 
them dispersed. A few of the best and bravest of them, indeed, 
met their death before the king’s chariot, and falling in heaps one 
upon another, strove to stop the pursuit ; for in the very pangs of 
death they clung to the Macedonians, and caught hold of their 
horses’ legs as they lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now tke most drewlful dangers before his eyes. His 
own forces, that were placed in the front to defend him, were driven 
back upon him ; the wheels of his chariot were, morcover, entangled 
among the dead bodies, so that it was alinost impossible to turn it; 
and the horses, plunging among heaps of the slain, bounded up and 
down, and no longer obeyed the hands of the charioteer. Jn this 
extremity he quitied the chariot and his arms, and fied, as they tell 
us, upon a mare which had newly foaled. But, in all probability, 
he had not escaped so, if Parmenio had not again sent some horse- 
men to desire Alexander to come to his assistance, because great 
part of the enemy's forces still stood their ground, and kept a good 
countenance, Upon the whole Parmenio is accused of want of 
spirit and activity in that battle; whether it was that age had 

lamnped his courage, or whether, as Callisthenes tells us, he looked 
upon Alexander's power and the pompous Lehaviour he assumed 
with an invidious eye, and considered it as an insupportable bur- 
den! Alexander, though vexed at being so stopped in his career, 
did not acquaint the troops about with the purport of the 
messnge; ‘Dut under pretence ‘of being weary of such a carnage, 
and of its growing dark, sounded a retreat. owever, as he 
was riding up to that part of his army which bad been represented 
in danger, he was informed that the enemy were totally defeated 
and put to flight. 

The battle having such an issue, the Persian empire appeared to 
be entirely destroyed, and Alexander was acknowledged king of all 
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Asia. The first thing he did was to make his acknowledgments to 
the gods by magnificent sacrifices; and then to his friends, by rich 
gifts of houses, estates, and governments. As he was particularly 
ambitious of recommending himself to the Greeks, he signified by 
letter that all tyrannies should be abolished, and that they should 
be governed by their own laws, under the auspices of freedom, 
To the Platweans in particular he wrote, that their city should be 
rebuilt, because their ancestors had made a present of their territory 
to the Greeks, in order that they might fight the cause of liberty 
upon their own lands. He sent also a part of the spoils to the 
Crotonians in Italy, in honour of the spirit and courage of their 
countryman Phaylus, a champion of the wrestling-ring, who in the 
war with the Medes, when the rest of the Greeks in Italy sent no 
assistance to the Grecks their brethren, fitted out a ship at his 
own expense, and repaired to Salamis, to take a share in the com- 
mon danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander take in every instance 
of virtue, and so faithful a guardian was he of the honour of all 
great actions! 

He traversed all the province of Babylon, which immediately made 
its submission; and in the district of Ecbatana he was particularly 
struck with a gulf of fire, which streamed continually, as from an 
inexhaustible source. He admired also a flood of naphtha, not far 
from the gulf, which flowed in such abundance that it formed a lake 
The naphtha in many respects resembles the difumer, but it is much 
more inflammable. Before any fire touches it, it catches light from 
aflame at some distance, and often kindles all the intermediate air, 
‘The barbarians, to shew the king its force and the subtilty of its 
nature, scattered some drops of it in the street which led to his 
Jodgings ; and standing at one end, they applied their torches to 
some of the first drops ; for it was night. The flame communicated 
itself swifter than thought, and the street was instantaneously 
ayer tb he hs 

re was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who, among others, 
waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed him with oil. 
This man had the greatest success in his attempts to divert him : 
and one day a boy, named Stephen, happening to attend at the 
bath, who was homely in his person but an excellent singer, 
Athenophanes said to the king, “Shall we make an experiment of 
the aaphiha upon Stephen? If it takes fire upon him, and does not 
presently die out, we must allow its force to be extraordinary indeed.” 
‘The boy readily consented to undergo the trial; but as soon as he 
was anointed with it, his whole body broke out into a flame, and 
Alexander was extremely concerned at his danger. Nothing could 
have prevented his being entirely consumed by it, if there had not 
been people at hand with many vessels of water for the service of 
the bath. As it was, they Soon it difficult to extinguish the fire, 
and the poor boy felt the effects of it as long as he lived. 

‘Those, therefore, who desire to reconcile the fable with truth, aro 
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not unsupported by probability when they say it was this drug with 
which Medea anointed the oan and veil so well known upon the 
stage! For the flame did not come from the crown or veil, nor did 
they take fire of themselves ; but upon the approach of fire, they 
soon attracted it, and kindled imperceptibly. The emanations of 
fire at some distance have no other upon most bodies than 
merely to give them light and heat ; but in those which are dry and 
porous, or saturated with oily particles, they collect themselves into. 
a point, and immediately prey upon the matter sn well fitted to re- 
teive them. Still remains a difficulty as to the generation of this 
naphtha; whether it derives its inflammable quality from? * * 
or rather from the unctitous and sulphurous nature ef the soil. 
For in the province of Babylon the ground is of so fiery a quality 
that the grains of barley ofien leap up and are thrown out, as if the 
violent heat gave a pulsation to the carth. And in the hot months 
the people are obliged to sleep upon skins filled with water. Har- 
palus, whom Alexander left governor of the country, was ambitious 
to adorn the royal palaces and walks with Grecian trees and plants; 
and he succeeded in everything except ivy. After all his attempts 
to propagate that plant, it died; for it loves a cold soil, and there- 
fore it could not bear the temper of that mould. 

Alexander having made himself master of Susa, found in the 
king's palace 40,000 talents in coined money? and the royal furni- 
ture and other riches were of inexpressible value. Amung other 
things, there was purple of Hermione, worth sooo talents which, 
though it had been laid up 190 years, retained its first freshness and 
Yeauty, The reason they assign for this is, that the purple wool 
was combed with honey, and the white with white oil. nd we are 
assured that specimens of the same kind and age are still to be 
‘seen in all their pristine lustre. Dinon informs us, that the kins of 
Persia used to have water fetched from the Nile and the Danube 
and put among their treasures, as a proof of the extent of their 
dominions, and their being masters cf the world. 

The entrance into Persia was difficult on account of the rough 
ness of the country in that part, and because the passes were ¢ 
by the bravest of the Persians; for Darius had taken refi 
ut a man who spoke both Greek and Persian, having a Lycian to 
his father, and a Persian woman to his motler, ofiered himself as a 
guide to Alexander, and shewed him how he migin enter by taking 
acircuit. This was the person the priestess of Apnito had in view, 
when, upon Alexander's consulting her at a very early period of life, 
she foretold, “That a Lycian should conduct him into Persia.” 
Those that first fell into his bands there were slaughtered in vast 
tumbers. He tells us he ordered that no quarter should be given, 
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because he thought such an le would be of service to his affairs, 
It is said, he found as much and silver coin there as he did at 
Susa, and that there was such a quantity of other treasures and rich 
moveables that it loaded 10,000 pairs of mules and 5000 camels. 

At Persepolis he cast his eyes upon a great statue of Xerxes, 
which had been thrown from its pedestal by the crowd that sudden; 
tushed in, and lay neglected on the ground. Upon this he stopped, 
and addressed it as if it had been alive—* Shall we leave you,’ said 
he, “in this condition, on account of the war you made upon Greece, 
or rear you again, for the sake of your magnanimity and other 
virtues?” After he had stood a long time considering in silence 
which be should do, he passed by and left it as it was. ‘To give his 
troops time to refresh themselves, he stayed there four months, for 
it was winter. 

The first time he sat down on the throne of the kings of Persia 
under a golden canopy, Demaratus the Corinthian, who had the 
same friendship and aficction for Alexander as he had entertained 
for his father Philip, is said to have wept like an old man, while he 
uttered this exclamation, “What a pleasure have those Greeks 
missed, who died without seeing Alexander seated on the throne 
of Darius!” 

‘When he was on the point of marching against Darius, he made 
& great entertainment for his friends, at which they drank to a 
degree of intoxication; and the wumen had their share in it, for 
they came in masquerade to seek theirlovers. The most celebrated 
among these women was Thais, a native of Attica, and mistress to 
Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt. When she had gained Alex- 
ander's attention by her flattery and humorous vein, she addressed 
him over her cupsin.a manner agreeable to the spirit of her country, 
but far above a person of her sme “1 have undergone great 
fatigues,” said she, “in wandering about Asia; but this day has 
brought me a compensation, by putting it in my power to insult the 
proud courts of the Persian Ah! bow much greater plea 
sure would it be to finish the carousal with burning the palaces of 
Xerxes, who laid Athens in ashes, and set fire to it myself in the 
sight of Alcnander.* Then shall it be said in times to come, that 
the women of his train have more signally avenged the cause of 
Greece upon the Persians, than all that the generals before him 
could do by sea or land.” 

This speech was received with the loudest plaudits and most 
tumultuary acclamations. All the country strove to persuade the 
king to comply with the proposal. At last, yielding to their in- 
stances, he leaped from his seat, and, with his garland on his head 
anda beau in his hand, led the way. The rest followed with 
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shouts of joy, and, dancing as they went, spread themselves round 
the palace. The Macedonians, who got intelligence of this fiolic, 
ran up with lighted torches, and joined them with great pleasure, 
For they concluded from his destroying the royal palace, that the 
King’s thoughts were turned towards home, and that he did not 
design to fix his seat among the barbarians. Such is the account 
most writers give us of the motives of this transaction. There are 
not, however, wanting those who assert that it was in consequence 
of cool reflection. But all agree that the king soon repented, and 
ordered the fire to be extinguished. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination increased with 
his extraordinary acquisitions; and he had also a gracious manner, 
which is the only thing that gives bounty an irresistible charm. To 
give a few instances: Ariston, who commanded the P.vonians, hav- 
ing killed one of the enemy and cut off his head, laid it at Alex- 
anders feet, and said, “ Among us, Sir, such a present is rewarded 
with a golden cup.” “The king answered, with a smile, “An empty 
one, I Suppose but I will give you one full of good wine; and here, 
my boy, I drink to you.” One day, as a Macedonian of mean cir- 
cumstances was driving a mule Jaden with the king’s moncy, the 
mule tired; the man then took the burden upon his own shoulders 
and carried it till he tottered under it, and was ready to give out. 
Alexander happening to sce him, and being informed what it was, 
said, “ Hold on, friend, the rest of the way, and carry it ta your own 
tent, for it is yours.” Indeed, he was gencrally more ofiended at 
those who refused his presents, than at those who asked favours of 
him, Hence he wrote to Phocion, “ That he could no Jonger num- 
ber him among his friends, if he rejected the marks of his regard.” 
He had given nothing to Serapion, one of the youths that played 
with him at ball, because he asked nothing. One day when they 
were at their diversion, Serapion took care always to throw the ball 
to others of the party, upon which Alesander said, “ Why do you 
not give it me?” “Because you did not ask for it,”'said the youth, 
The repartee pleased the king much; he laughed, and immediately 
made him very valuable presents. One Proteas, a man of humour, 
and a jester by profession, had tooffendhim. His friends 
intercéded for him, and he sued for pardon with tears, which at last 
the king granted. ' If you do really pardon me,” resumed the wag, 
“T hope you will give me at least some substantial proof of it” 
And he condescended to do it in a present of five talents. 

‘With what a free hand he showered his gifts upon his friends and 
those who attended on his person, appears from one of the letters 
of Olympias. “You do well,” said she, “in serving your friends, 
and it is right to act nobly; but by making them all equal to kings, 
in proportion as you put it in their ‘to make friends, you de- 
prive yourself of that privilege.” Olympias often wrote to him in 
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that manner, but he kept all her letters secret, except one, which 
Hephaestion happened to cast his eye upon when he went, accord- 
ing to custom, to read over the king’s shoulder: he did not hinder 
him from reading on, only, when he had done, he took his signet 
from his finger and put it to his mouth. 

The son of Mazceus, who was the principal favourite of Darius, 
was already governor of a province, and the conqueror added to it 
another government still more considerable. But the young man 
declined jt in a handsome manner, and sai‘, “ Sir, we bad but one 
Darius, and now you make many Alexanders.” He bestowed on 
Parmenio the house of Bagaos, in which were found such goods as 
were taken at Susa, to the value of 1oootalents. He wrote to Anti- 

ter to acquaint him, that there was a design formed against his 

ife, and. ordered him to keep guards about him. As for his mother, 
he made her many magnificent presents, but he would not suffer 
her busy genius to exert itself in state affairs, or in the least to con- 
trol the proceedings of government. She complained of this as a 
hardship, and he bore her ill humour with great mildness, Antipa- 
ter once wrote him a long letter full of heavy complaints against 
her ; and when he had read it, he said, “ Antipater knows not that 
one tear of a mother can blot out a thousand such complaints” 

He found that his great officers set no bounds to their luxury, that 
they were most extravagantly delicate in their diet, and profuse in 
other respects ; insomuch that Agnon of Teos wore st/ver nails in 
his shoes; Leonatus had many camel loads of earth brought from 
Egypt to rub himself with when he went to the wrestling-ring; 
Philotas had hunting-nets that would enclose the space of roo fur- 
longs ; more made use of rich essences than oil after bathing, and 
had their grooms of the bath, as well as chamberlains who excelled 
in bed-making. This degeneracy he reproved with all the temper 
ofa philosopher. He told thom, “ It was very strange to him, that 
after having undergone so many glorious conflicts, they did not 
remember that those who come from labour and exercise always 
sleep more sweetly than the inactive and effeminate; and that in 
comparing the Persian manners with the Macedonian, they did not 
perceive that nothing was more servile than the love of pleasure, or 
more princely than a@ life of toil, How will that man,” continued 
he, “take care of his own horse, or furbish his lance and Lenny 
whose hands are too delicate to wait on his own dear person 
Know you not that the end of conquest is, not to do what the con- 
quered have done, but something greatly superior?” After this, he 
constantly took the exercise of war or hunting, and exposed himself 
to danger and fatigue with less precaution than ever; so that a 
Lacedamonian ambassador, who attended him one day, when he 
killed a fierce lion, said, “ Alexander, you have disputed the prize 
of royalty gloriously withthe lion.” | Craterus got this hunting-piece 
represen in bronze, and consecrated it in the temple at Delphi, 
ere were the lion, the dogs, the king fighting with the lion, and 
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Craterus making up to the king’s assistance. Some of the o siatues 
were the workmanship of Lys:ppus, and others of Leachares, 

Thus Alexander hazarJed hi» per-on, by way of exen ise for him. 
self and example to others. But his friends, in the pride of wealth, 
were so devoted to luxury and ease that they considered long marches 
and campaigns as a burden, and by degrees came to murmur and 
speak ill of the king. At first he bore their censures with great 
moderation, and used to say, “ There was something noble in hear- 
ing himself ill spoken of while he was doing well.”? Indecd, in 
the least of the good offices he did his friends, there were great 
marks of affection and respect. We will give an instance or two 
of it, He wrote to Peucestas, who had been beat by a bear in 
hunting, to complain that he had given an account of the 
accident, by letters, to others of his friends, and not to him. “But 
now,” says he, “Iet me know how you do, and whether any of 
your company deserted you, that I may punish them if such there 
were.” When Hephestion happened to be absent upon business, 
he acquainted him in one of his letters, that as they were diverting 
themselves with hunting the ichneumon,? Craterus had the misfor- 
tune to be run through the thighs with Perdiccas’s lance. When 
Peucestas recovered of a dangerous illness, he wrote a letter with 
his own hand to Alexippus the physician, to thank him for his care, 
During the sickness of Grater, the king had a dream, in conse- 
quence of which he offered sacrifices for his recovery, and ordered 
him to do the same. ‘Upon Pausanias the physician’ desizn to give 
Craterus a dose of hellebore, he wrote to him, expressing his great 
anxiety about it, and desiring him to be Particularly cautious in the 
use of that medicine. He imprisoned Ephialtes and Cissus, who 
brought him the first news of the flight and treasonable practices of 
Harpalus, supposing their information false. Upon his sending 
home the invalids and the superannuated, Euryalochus, the Agwan, 
got himself enrolled among the former. Soon after, it was dis- 
covered that he had no infirmity of body ; and he confessed it was the 
love of Telesippa, who was going to return home, that put him upon 
that expedient to follow her. Alexander inquired who the woinan 
was, and being informed that though a courtesan, she was not a 
slave, he said, * Euryalochus, I am willing to assist you in this affair; 
but as the woman is free-born, you must see if we can prevail upon 


her by presents and courtship’ 
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Tt is surprising that he had time or inclination to write letters 
about such unimportant affairs of his friends, as to give orders for 
diligent search to be made in Cilicia for Seleucus’s runaway slave ; 
to commend Peucestas for having seized Nicon, a slave that belonged 
to Craterus; and to direct Megabyzus, if possible, to draw another 
slave from bis asylum, and take him, but not to touch him while he 
remained in the temple. 

It is said, that in the first years of his reign, when capital causes 
were brought before him, he used to stop one of his ears with his 
hand, while the plaintiff was opening the indictment, that he might 
reserve it perfectly unprejudiced for hearing the defendant, But 
the many false informations which were afterwards lodged, and 
which, by some true circumstances, were so represented as to give 
an air of truth to the whole, broke his temper. Particularly in case 
of aspersions on his own character, his reason forsook him, and he 
became extremely and inflexibly severe, as preferring his reputation 
to life and empire. 

When he marched against Darius again, he ex] d another 
battle: but upon intelligence that Bessus had seized the person of 
that prince, he dismissed the Thessalians, and sent them home, 
afier he had given them a gratuity of zooo talents over and above 
their pay. © pursuit was long and laborious, for be rode 3,300 
furlongs in eleven days As they often suffered more for want of 
water than by fatigue, many of the cavalry were unable to hold out. 
White they were upon the march, some Macedonians had filled 
their bottles at a river, and were bringing the water upon mules, 
These people seeing Alexander greatly distressed with thirst (for it 
was in the heat of the day), immediately filled a helmet with water, 
and presented it to him. He asked them to whom they were 
carrying it, and they said, “ Their sons ; but if our prince does but 
live, we shall get other children if we lose them.” Upon this he 
took the helmet in his hands ; but looking round and seeing all the 
horsemen bending their heads, and fixing their eyes upon the water, 
he returned it without drinking. However, he praised the people 
that offered it, and said, “If I alone drink, these good men will be 
dispirited "2 The cavalry, who were witnesses to this act of 
temperance and magnanimity, cried out, “Let us march! We are 
neither weary nor thirsty, nor shall we even think ourselves mortal, 
while under the conduct of such a king.” At the same time they 
put spurs to their horses. 

‘They all had the same affection to the cause, but only 60 were 
able to keep up with him till he reached the enemy’scamp. There 
they rode over the gold and silver that lay scattered about, and 
passing by a number of carriages full of women and children, which 
were in motion, but without ioteers, they hastened to the lead- 


1 Asthiswasnomorethand0milesaday, to the expedition of Hsanfbal along the 
our Newmarket heroes would bave best African coast. 

Alexander hollow, It is nothing when | Lucan haa embellished this story for 
fompared to the isarch of Charles X17. Cato, aud has possibly introduced it 
from Boader through Germany; merely pon imitation, 
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ing squadrons, not doubting that they should find Darius among 
them. At last, after much search, they found him extended on his 
chariot, and pierced with many darts, Though he was near his 
last moments, he had strength to ask for something to quench his 
thirst. A Macedonian, named Polystratus, brought him some cold 
water, and when he had drank, he said, “Friend, this fills up the 
measure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to reward thee 
for this act of kindness. But Alexander will not let thee go without 
a recompense ; and the gods will reward Alexander tor his humanity 
to my mother, to my wife, and children, Fell him I gave him my 
hand, for I give it thee in his stead.” So saying, he took the hand 
of Polystiatus, and immediately expired. When Alexander came 
up he shewed his concern for that event by the strongest expres- 
sions, and covered the body with his own robe. 

Bessus afterwards fell into his hands, and he punished the par- 
ricide in thismanner. He caused two straight trees to be bent, and 
‘one of his legs to be made fast to each ; then suffering the trees to 
return to their former posture, his body was torn asunder by the 
violence of the recoil? 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it should have all the 
honours of a royal funeral, and sent it embalmed to his mother. 
Qaathres, that prince’s brother, he admitted into the number of his 

friends, 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he entered with 
the flower of his army. There he took a view of the Caspian Sea, 
which appeared to him not less than the Euxine, but its water was 
of a sweeter taste. He could get no certain information in what 
manner it was formed, but he conjectured that it came from an 
outlet of the Palus Mzotis. Yet the ancient naturalists were not 
ignorant of its origin, for many years before Alexander's expedition, 
they wrote that there are four seas which stretch from the main 
ocean into the continent, the farthest north of which is the Hyrcanian 
or the Caspian* The barbarians here fell suddenly upon a party 
who were leading his horse Bucephalus, and took him, This pro- 
voked him so much that he sent a herald to threaten them, their 
wives, and children, with utter extermination, if they did not restore 
him the horse; but upon their bringing him back, and surrendering. 
to him their cities, he treated them with great clemency, and paid a 
considerable sum, by way of ransom, to those that took the horse. 

From thence he marched into Parthia, where, finding no employ- 
ment for his arms, he frst put on the robe of the barbarian kings; 
whether it was that he conformed a little to their customs, because 
he knew how much a similarity of manners tends to reconcile and 
gain men’s hearts ; or whether it was by way of exveriment, to sce 
if the Macedonians might be brought to pay him the greater 
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deference, by accustoming them insensibly to the new barbaric 
attire and port which he assumed. However, he thought the 
Median habit made too stiff and exotic an appearance, and 
therefore took not the long breeches, or the sweeping train, 
or the tiara; but adopting something between the Median and 
Persian mode, contrived vestments less pompous than the for- 
mer and more majestic than the latter. At first he used this 
dress only before the barbarians, or his particular friends within 
doors; but in time he came to wear it when he appeared in 
public, and sat for the despatch of business. This was a mortify- 
ing sight to the Macedonians; yet, as they admired his other 
virtues, they thought he might be suffered to please himself a little, 
and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence seemed due to a prince, 
who, beside his other hardships, had lately been wounded in the 
leg with an arrow, which shattered the bone in such a manner, that 
splinters were taken out ; who, another time, had such @ violent 
blow from a stone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming 
darkness covered his eyes, and continued for some time; and yet 
continued to expose his person without the least precaution. On 
the contrary, when he had passed the Orexartes, which he supposed 
to be the Tanais, he not only attacked the Scythians and routed 
them, but pursued them 100 furlongs, in spite of what he suffered 
at that time from a flux, 

There the queen of the Amazons came to visit him, as Clitarchus, 
Polyritus, Onesicritus, Antigenes, Ister, and many otber historians, 
report. But Aristobulus, Chares of Theangela, Ptolemy, Anticlides, 
Philo the Theban, Philip, who was also of Theangela, as well as 
Hecatsus of Eretria, Philip of Chalcis, and Duris of Samos, treat 
the story as a fiction, And indeed Alexander himself secms to sup- 
por their opinion. For in one of his letters to Antipater, to whom. 

je gave an exact detail of all that passed, he says, the king of 
Scythia offered him his daughter in marriage, but he makes not the 
least mention of the Amazon. Nay, when Onesicritua, many years 
after, read to Lysimachus, then king, the fourth book of his history, 
in which this story was introduced, he smiled and said, “Where 
was J at that time?” But whether we give credit to this particular 
or not, is a matter that will neither aad to nor lessen our opinion 
of Alexander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians might dislike 
the remaining fatigues of the expedition, he left the greatest part of 
his army in quarters, and entered Hyrcania with a select body of 
20,000 foot and 3o00 horse. The purport of his speech upon the 
occasion was this, “ Hitherto the barbarians have seen us only as 
in adream. If you should think of returning, after having given 
Asia the alarm only, they will fall upon you with contempt as 
unenterprising and effeminate. Nevertheless, such as desire to 
depart have my consent for it: but, at the same time, I call the 
gods to witness, that they desert their king when he is conqueti 
the world for the Macedonia ins, and leave him to the kinder and 
more faithful attachment of those few friends that will follow his 
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fortune.” This is almost word for word the same with what he 
w eto Antipater; and he adds, “That he had no sooner done 
speaking, than they cried, he might lead them to what part of the 
world he pleased.” Thus he tried the disposition of these brave 
men ; and there was no difficulty in bringing the whole body into 
their sentiments ; they followed of course. 

After this, he accommodated himself more than ever to the 
manners of the Asiatics, and at the same time persuaded them to 
adopt some of the Macedonian fashions ; for by a mixture of both 
he ‘thought a union might be promoted much better than by force, 
and his authority maintained when he was at a distance. For the 
same reason he elected 30,000 boys, and gave them masters to 
instruct them in the Grecian literature, as well as to train them to 
arms in the Macedonian manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the effect of love. 
He saw her at an entertainment, and found her charms irresistible, 
Nor was the match unsuitable to the situation of his affairs. ‘The 
barbarians placed gieater confidence in him on account of that 
alliance, and his chastity gained their affection ; it delighted them 
to think, he would not approach the only woman he ever passionately 
Joved without the sanction of marriage. 

Hephurstion and Craterus were his two favourites, ‘The former 
praised the Persian fashions, and dressed as he did; the lauct 
adhered to the customs of his own country, He therefore employed 
Hephwstion in his transactions with the barbarians, and Cratcrus to 
signify his pleasure to the Greeks and Macedonians, The one hud 
more of his love, and the other more of his esteem. He was 
persuaded indeed, and he often said, “ Hephixstion loved Alexander, 
and Craterus the king.” Hence arose private animosities, which 
did not fail to break out upon occasion. One day, in India, they 
drew their swords and came to blows. The friends of each woe 
joining in the quarrel, when Alexander interposed. He told 
‘Hephastion publicly, “He was a fool and a madman, not to be 
sensible that without his master’s favour he would be nothing.” Ile 
gave Craterus also a severe reprimand in private ; and after having 
brought them together again, and reconciled them, he swore Ly 
Jupiter Ammon, and all the other gods, “ That he loved them more 
than all the men in the world ; but if he perceived them at variance 
again, he would put them both to death, or him at least who began 
the quarrel.” This is said to have hud such an effect upon them 
that they never expressed any dislike to each other, even in 
jest, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas the son of Parmenio had 
greater authority ; for he was not only valiant and indefatigable in 
the field, but after Alexander, no man loved his friend more, or had 
a greater spirit of generosity. We are told that a friend of his one 
day requested a sum of money, and he ordered it to be given him, 

steward said he had it not to give. “ What,” says Philotas ; 
“hast thou not plate or some other moveable?” However, he 
affected an ostentation of wealth, and a maguificence in his dresg 
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and table, that was above the condition of a subject. Besides, the 
loftiness of his port was altogether extravagant; not tempered with 
any natural graces, but formal and uncouth, it exposed him both to 
hatred and suspicion; insomuch that Parmenio one day said to him, 
“ My son, be less.” He had long been represented in an invidious 
light to Alexander. When Damascus, with all its riches, was 
taken, upon the defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among the number of 
captives that were brought to the camp there was a beautiful young 
woman called Antigone, a native of a, who iell to the share of 
Philotas, Like a young soldier with a favourite mistress, in his cups 
he indulged his vanity, and let many indiscreet things escape 
him, attributing all the great actions of the war to himself 
and to his father As for Alexander, be called him a boy, 
who by their mvans enjoyed the title of a conqueror, The 
woman told these things in confidence to one of her acquaint- 
ances, and he (as is common) mentioned them to another. 
At last they came to the ear of Craterus, who took the woman 
privately before Alexander. When the king had heard the 
whole from her own mouth, he ordered her to go as usual to 
Philotas, but to make her report to him of that he said. 
Philotas, ignorant of the snares that were laid for him, conversed 
with the woman without the least rescrve, and cither in his 
resentment or pride uttered many unbecoming things against 
Alexander. That prince, though he had sufficient proof against 
Philotas, kept the matter private, and discovered no tokens of 
aversion ; whether it was that he confided in Parmenio’s attach- 
ment to him, or whether he was afraid of the power and interest 
of the family. 

About this time, a Macedonian named Limnus,' a native of 
Chalzstra, conspired against Alexander’s life, and communicated 
his design to one Nicomachus, a youth that he was fond of, 
desiring him to take a part in the enterprise. Nicomachus, instead 
of embracing the proposal, informed his brother Balinus* of the 
plot, who went immediately to Philotas, and desired him to intro- 
duce them to Alexander ; assuring him it was upon business of 

at importance. Whatever might be his reason (for it is not 
Enown) Bhilotas refused them admittance, on pretence that 
Alexander had other great engagements then upon his hands. 
They applied again, and met with a denial. By this time they 
entertained some suspicion of Philotas, and addressed themselves 
to Metron, who introduced them to the king immediately. They 
informed him first of the conspiracy of Limaus, and hinted to him 
their suspicions of Phi ‘on account of his rejecting two 
several applications. was incensed at this negligence ; 
and when he found that the person who was sent to arrest Limnus 
had killed him because he stood upon his defence and refused to 
be taken, it disturbed him still more to think he had lost the 
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means of discovering his accomplices. His resentment against 
Philotas gave o} portunity to those who had long hated that sfficer 
to avow their dislike, and to declare how much the king was to 
blame in suffering himself to be so easily imposed upon as to think 
that Limonus, an insignificant Chalzsircan, durst engage of his own 
accord in such a bold design. “No doubt,” said they, “he was 
the agent, or rather the instrument, of some superior hand; and 
the king should trace out the source of the conspiracy among those 
who have the most intcrest in having it concealed.” 

As he began to listen to these discourses, and to give way to 
his suspicions, it brought innumerable accusations against Philotas, 
some of them very groundless. He was apprehended and put to 
the torture, in presence of the great officers of the court. Alexander 
had placed himself behind the tapestry to hear the examination ; 
and when he found that Philotas bemoaned himself in such a 
lamentable manner, and had recourse to such mean supplications 
to Hephastion, he is reported to have said, “O Philotas, durst 
thou, with att this unmanly weakness, embark in so great and 
hazardous an enterprise 2” 

After the execution of Philotas, he immediately sent orders into 
Media, that Parmenio should be put to death: a man who had a 
share in inost of Philip's conquests, and who was the principal, if 
not the only one, of the old counsellors who put Alexander upon 
his expedition into Asia. Of three sons whom he took uver with 
him, be had seen two slain in battle, and with the third he fell a 
sacrifice himself, These proceedings made Alexander terrible u 
his friends, particularly to Antipater. That regent, therefore, sent 
Pelvately to the /Etolins, and entered into Jeague with thems, They 

ad something to fear from Alexander as well as he, for they hid 
sacked the city of the CEniades; and when the king was informed 
of it, he said, “ The children of the Giniades need not revenge thor 
cause; 1 will punish the A®tolians myself” 

Soon after this happened the aflair of Clitus; which, however 
simply related, is much more shocking than the execution of 'hilo- 
tas. Yet, if we reflect on the occasion and circunistances of the 
thing, we shall conclude it was a misfortune rather than a deliber- 
ate act, and tnat Alexanders unnappy passion and intoxication 
only furnished the evil genius of Chitus with the means 0. accom- 

lishing his destruction. The king had some Grecian fruit brought 

jim from on buard a vessel, and as he greatly admired its freshness 
and beauty, he desired Clitus to see it and partake of it. 11 
happened that Clitus was offering sacrifice that day, but he left it 
to wait upon the king. ‘Three of the sheep on which the libation 
was already poured fol!owed him, The king, informed uf that 
accident, consulted his soothsayers, Aristander and Cleomantis the 
Spartan, upon it, and they assured him it was a very bad omen, 

'e, thercfore, ordered the victims to be immediately offered for the 
health of Clitus; the rather because three days before he had a 
strange and alarming dream, in which Clitus appeared in mourning, 
sitting by the dead sons of Parmenio. However before the sacrifice 
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was finished, Clitus went to sup with the king, who that day had 
been paying his homage to Castor and Pollux. 

‘Afier they were warined with diinkw.z, somebody began to sing 
the verses of one Pranicus, or as otl.ers will have it, of Prerio, written 
in ridicule of the Macedonian office.s who bad lately been beaten 
by the barbanans, The older part of ihe company were greatly 
offended at it, and condemned both the poet and the singer ; but 
Alexander and those about him lis‘ened w.th pleasure, and bade 
him goon, Chtus, who by this time had drank too much, and was 
naturally rough and fraward, could not bear their behaviour. He 
said, “It was not well done to make a jest, and that among bar- 
barians and enemies, of Macedonians that were much better men 
than the laughers, though they had met with a misfurtune.” Alex- 
ander made answer, “That Clitus was pleadin, his own cause when 
he gave cowardice the soft name of misfitune.” Then Clitus 
started up and said, “ Yet it was this cowardice t! at saved you, son 
of Jupiter as you are, when you were tuming your ack to the sword 
of Spithridates, It was by the blood of the Maccdonians and these 
wounds that you are grown so great, (hat yu « sdain to acknow> 
ledge Philip for your father, and wid needs pass yourself for the 
son of Jupiter Ammon.” 2 

Innated at this msolence, Alexander replied, “ It is in this villan+ 
ous manner thou talkest of me in all companies, and stirrest up the 
Macedonians to mutiny ; but dost thou think to enjoy it long ?” 
“ And what do we enjoy now 2” said Clitus; “what reward have we 
for all our toils? Do we not envy those who did not live to see 
Macedonians biced under Median rods, or to sue Persians for access 
to theirking?” While Clitus went on in this rash manner, and the 
king retorted upon upon him with equal pittcauvss, the old men 
interposed, and endeavoured to allay the flame, Meantime Alex- 
ander turned to Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colo- 
Phonian, and said “Do not the Greeks appear to you among the 

facedonians like demi-gods among so many wild beasts?” Clitus, 
far from giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander “To speak 
out what he had to say, or not to invite freemen to his table who 
would declare their sentiments without reserve, But, perhaps,” 
continued he, “ it were better to pass your life with barbanans and 
slaves, who will worship your Persian girdle and white robe without 
scruple, 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, threw an apple 
at his face, and then looked about for his sword. But Aristo- 
phanes, one of his guards, had taken it away in time, and the com- 
pany gathered about him, and entreated him to be quiet. Their 
remonstrances, however, were vain. He broke from them, and 
called out in the Macedonian language for his guards, which was 
the signal fora great tumult. At the same time he ordered the 
trumpeter to sound, and struck him with his fist yj his discover- 
ing an unwillingness to obey. This man was afterwards held in 
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great esteem, because he prevented the whole army from being 
me: 

As Clitus would not make the least submission, his friends, with 
much ado, forced him out of the room. But he soon returned by 
another door, repeating, in a bold and disrespectful tone, those 
verses from the Andromache of Euripides: 

Axe these your customs? Tet thas thet Greece 
‘her combatants” Shall one man claim 
‘Tho trophies won by thousands? 

‘Then Alexander snatched a from one of his guards, and 
meeting Clitus as he was putting by the curtain, ran him through 
the body. He fell immediately to the ground, and with a dismal 
groan e\pired. 

Alexander's rage subsided in a moment; he came to himself; 
and seeing his friends standing in silent astonishment by him, he 
hastily drew the spear out of the dead body, and was applyiny it to 
his own throat, when his guards seized his hands, and carried him 
by force into hischamber. He passed that night and the next day 
in anguish inexpressible ; and when he had wasted himself with tears 
and Inmentations, he lay in speechless grief, urrering only now and 
then a groan, His friends, alarmed at this melancholy silence, then 
forced themselves into the room and attempted to console him. But he 
would listen to none of them except Aristander, who put him in mind 
of his dream and the ill omen of the sheep, and assured him that the 
whole was by the decree of faic. As he scemed a litle coinforted, 
Caltisthenes the philosopher, Aristotle’s near relation, and Anax- 
archus the Abderite, were called in? Callisthenes began in a soft 
and tender manner, endeavouring to relieve him without searching, 
the wound, But Anavarchus, who had a particular walk in 
philosophy, and looked upon his fellow-labourers in science with 
contempt, cricd out, on entering the room, “ Is this Alexander, upon 
whom the whole world have their eyes? Can it be he who lics ex- 
tended on the ground, crying like a slave, in fear of the law and the 
tongues of men, to whom he should himself be a law, and the 
measure of right and wrong? What did he conquer for, but to rule 
and to command, not servilely to submit to the vain opinions of 
men? Know you not,” continued he, “that Jupiter is represented 
with Themis and justice by his side, to shew tat whatever is done 
by supreme power is right?” By this, and other discourses of the 
same kind, he alleviated the king’s grief, indeed, but made him, 
withal, more haughty and unjust. At the same time he insinuate 
himself into his favour in so apr ee manner, that he could 
no longer bear the conversation of Callisthenes, who before was not 
very agreeable, on account of his austerity. 
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One day a dispute had arisen at table about the seasons and the 
temperature of the climate. Callisthenes held with those who 
asserted that the country they were then in was much colder, and 
the winters more severe, than in Greece. Anaxarchus suaintdined 
the contrary with great obstinacy. Upon whicl isthenes sai 
“You must needs acknowledge, my friend, that this is much the 
colder; for there you went in winter in one cloak, and here you 
cannot sit at table without three housing coverlets, one over 
another.” This stroke went to the heart of Anaxarchus. 

Callisthenes was disagreeable to all the other sophists and 
flatterers at court ; the more so, because he was followed by the 
young men on account of his eloquence, and no less acceptable to 
the old for his regular, grave, self-satisfied course of life. All which 
confirms what was said to be the cause of his going to Alexander, 
namely, an ambition to bring his fellow-citizens back, and 1o re- 
people the place of nativity. His great reputation naturally ex- 

josed him to envy ; and he gave some room for calumny himself 
ty often refusing the king’s invitations, and when he did go to his 
entertainments, by sitting solemn and silent ; which shewed that 
he could neither commend nor was satisfied with what passed ; 
insomuch that Alexander said to him one day— 


hate the sage Who respe no fruits of wisdom to himself, 


Once when he was at the king’s table with a large company, and 
the cup came to him, he was desired to pronounce an culogium 
upon the Macedonians extempore, which he did with so much 

uence, that the guests, besides their plaudits, rose up and 
covered him with their ds, Upon this, Alexander said, in 
the words of Euripides— 


‘When great the thems, ‘tis easy to axoel, 


“ But shew us now,” continued he, “the power of your rhetoric, in 
speaking against the Macedonians, that they may see their faults, 
and amend.” 

‘Then the orator took the other side, and spoke with equal fluency 
against the encroachments and other faults af che Macedonians, as 
‘well as against the divisions among the Greeks, which he shewed 
to be the only cause of the great increase of Philip’s power ; con- 
cluding with these words— 


Amfdst seditfon's waver The worst of mortals may emerge to honour, 


By this he drew upon himself the implacable hatred of the Mace- 
donians, and Alexander said, “ lie gave not,‘ this case, 2 speci- 
men of his eloquence, but of his malevolence” 

Hermippus assures us that Stroibus, a person employed by 
Callisthencs to read to him, gave this account of the matter to 
Aristotle. He adds, that Callisthenes, perceiving the king’s 
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It was not, therefore, without reason, that Aristotle said of Callis- 
thenes, “ His eloquence, indeed great, but he wants common 
sense.” He not only refused, with all the firmness of a philosopher, 
to pay his respects to Alexander by prostration, but stood forth 
singly, and uttered in public many grievances which the best and 
the oldest of the blacedonians durst not reflect upon but in secret, 
though they were 2s much displeased at them as he. By prevent- 
ing the prostration he saved the Greeks, indeed, from a great 
dishonour, and Alexander from a greater ; but he ruined himsclf, 
because his manner was such that he scemed rather desirous to 
compel than to persuade. 

Chares of Mitylene tells us that Alexander, at one of his enter. 
tainments, after he had drank, reached the cup to one of his friends, 
‘That friend had no sooner received it than he rose up, and turning 
towards the hearth} where stood the domestic gods, to drink, he 
worshipped and then kissed Alexander. This done, he took his 
place against the table. All the guests did the same in their order 
except Callisthenes. When it came tohis turn, he drank, and then 
approached to give the king a kiss, who, being engaged in some 
discourse with Hephzestion, happened not to mind him; but 
Demetrius, surnamed Phidon, cried out, “ Reccive not his kiss, for 
he alone has not adored you.” Upon which Alexander refused it, 
and Callisthencs said aloud, “ Then I return one kiss the poorer.” 

Acoldness, of course, ensued ; but many other things contributed 
to his fall, In the first place, Hephastion’s repoit was believed, 
that Callisthenes had promised to adore the king, and broke his 
word, In the next place Lysimachus and Agnon attacked him and 
said, “The sophist went about with as much pride as if he had 
demolished a tyranny, and the young men followed him, as the only 
freemen among so many thousands.” ‘These things, upon the clis- 
covery of Hermolans’s plot against Alexander, gave an air of pro- 
ability to what was alle; agai st Callisthenes, His enemies 
said Hermolaus inquired of him,“ By what means lie might becorre 
the most famous man in the world?” and that he answered, “ By 
killing the most famous.” They farther asscried, that by way of 
encouraging him to the attempt, he bade him “ nut be afraid of the 
golden be |, but remember he had to do with 2 man who had 
suffered both by sickness and by wounds.” 

Neither Hermolaus, however, nor any of his accomplices, made 
any mention of Callisthenes amidst the extremities of torture. Nay, 
Alexander himself, in the account he immediately gave of the plot 
to Craterus, Attalus, and Alcetas, writes, “That the young men, 
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when put to the torture, declared it was entirely their own enter- 
prise, and that no man besides was privy to it.” Yet afterwards, in 
a letter to Antipater, he affirms that Callisthenes was as guilty as 
the rest, “‘The Macedonians,” says he, “have stoned the ung 
men to death. As for the sophist, I will punish him myself, a1 
those that sent him too; nor shall the towns that harboured the 
conspirators escape”—in which he plainly discovers his aversion to 
Aristotle, by whom Callisthenes was brought up as a relation ; for 
he was the son of Hero, Aristotle’s niece. His death is variously 
related. Some say Alexander ordered him to be hanged; others, 
that he fell sick and died in chains; and Chares writes, that he was 
kept seven months in prison, in order to be tried in full council in 
the presence of Aristotle, but that he died of excessive corpulency 
and the lousy disease, at the time that Alexander was wounded by 
the Malli Oxydraca: in India. This happened, however, at a later 
period than we are u; 

In the meantime, Demeratus the Corinthian, though far advanced 
in years, was ambitious of going to see Alexander, Accordingly he 
took the voyage, and when he beheld him, he said, “ The Greeks 
fell short of a great pleasure who did not live to see Alexander upon 
the throne of Darius.” But he did not live to enjoy the king’s 
friendship. He sickened and died soon after. The king, however, 
performed his obsequies in the most magnificent manner ; and the 
army threw up for him a monument of earth of great extent, and 
80 cubits high, His ashes were carried to the sea-shore ina chariot 
and four, with the richest ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the point of setting out for India, he 
saw his troops were so laden with spoils that they were unfit to 
march; therefore, early in the morning that he was to take his de- 
parture, after the carriages were assembled, he first set fire to his 
own baggage and that of his friends, and then gave orders that the 
rest should be served in the same manner. The resolution appeared 
more difficult to take than it was to execute. Few were displeased 
at it, and numbers received it with acclamations of joy. They freely 
gre part of their equipage to such as were in need, and burned and 

jestroyed whatever was superfiuous, ‘This greatly encouraged and 
fortified Alexander in his design. Besides, by this time he was 
become inflexibly sovere in punishing offences, Menander, though 
one of his friends, he put to death for refusing to stay in a fortress 
he had given him the charge of; smd one of the barbarians, named 
Osodates, he shot dead with an arrow for the crime of rebellion. 

About this time a sheep yeaned a lamb with the perfect form and 
colour of a #ara upon its head, on each side of which were testicles. 
Looking upon the prodigy with horror, he employed the Chaldzans, 
who attended him for such purposes, to purify him by their expia- 
tions. He told his friends on this occasion, “ That he was more 
troubled on their account than his own; for he was afraid that afler 
his death fortune would throw the empire into the hands of some 
obscure and weak man.” A better omen, however, soon dissipated 
his fears. A Macedonian named Proxenus, who had the charge of 
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the king’s equipage, on opening" the ground by the river Oxus, in 
order oe ited his master’s tent, discovered a spring of a gross oily 
liquor, which, after the surface was taken off, came perfectly clear, 
and neither in taste nor smell differed from real oil, nor was it inferior 
to it in smoothness and brightness, though there were no olives in 
that country. Iti» said, muceu,... the water of the Oxus is of so 
unctuous a quality, that it makes the skins of those who bathe in 
it smooth and shining. 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Antipater, that he was 
greatly delighted with this incident, and reckoned it one of the 
happiest presages the gods had afforded him, ‘The soothsayers 
said it betokened that the expedition would prove a glorious one, 
but at the same time laborious and difficult, because Heaven 
has given men oil to refresh them after their labours, Accord- 
ingly he met with great dangers in the battles that he fought, 
and received very considerable wounds. But his army suffere 
most by want of necessaries and by the climate. For his 

rt, he was ambitious to shew that courage can triumph over 
fortune, and magnanimity over force ; he thought nothing invincible 
to the brave, or impregnable to the bold. Pursuant to this opinion, 
when he besieged Bistmethres® upon a rock extremely steep and 
apparently inaccessible, and saw his men greatly discouraged at the 
enterprise, he asked Oxyartes, “ Whether Sisimethres were a man 
of spirit?” And being answered, “That he was timorous and 
dastardly,” he said, “You inform me the rock may be taken, since 
there is no strength in its defender.” In fact, he found means to 
intimidate Sisimcthres, and made himself master of the fort. 

In the siege of another fort, situated in a place equally steep, 
among the young Macedonians that were to give the assault there 
was one called Alexander ; and the king took occasion to say to 
him, “You must behave gallantly, my friend, to do justice to your 
name.” He was informed afterwards that the young man fell as 
he was distinguishing himself in a glorious manner, and he laid it 
much to heart. 

‘When he sat down before Nysa,‘ the Macedonians made some 
difficulty of advancing to the attack, on account of the depth of the 
river that washed its walls, till Alexander said, “ What a wretch am 
1, that I did not learn to swim,” and was going to ford it with a 
shield in his hand. After the first assault, while the troops were 
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refreshing themselves, ambassadors came with an offer to capitulate; 
and along with them deputies from some other places. They were 
surprised to sce him in armour, without any or ceremony ; 
and their astonishment increased when he bade the oldest of ihe 
ambassadors, named Acuphis, take the sofa that was brought for 
himself. Acuphis, struck with a benignity of reception £0 far be- 
yond his hopes, asked what they must do to be admitted inte his 
friendship? Alexander answered, “It must be on condi ion that 
they appoint you their governor, and send me a hundred of their 
best men for hostages.” Acuphis smiled at this, and said, I should 
govern better if you would take the worst, instead of the b st.” 

It is said the dominions of Taxiles in India’ were as large as 
Ey 3 they afforded excellent pasturage, too, and were the most 
fertile in all respects, As he was a man of great prudénce, he 
waited on Alexander, and after the first compliments, thus ad- 
dressed him ; “What occasion is there for wars between you and 
me, if you are not come to take from us our water and other neces- 
saries ‘of life—the only things that reasonable men will take up 
arms for? As to gold and silver, and other possessions, if 1 am 
richer than you, I am willing to oblige you with part; if ] am 
poorer, ] have no objection to sharing in your bounty.” Charmed 
with his frankness, Alexander took his hand, and answered, “Think 
you, then, with all this civility, to escape without a conflict? You 
are much deceived if you do. I dispute it with you to the 
last; but it shall be in favours and benefits, for I will not have 
you exceed me in generosity.” Therefore, after having received 
great presents from him, and made ter, he said to him one 
evening, “I drink to you, Taxiles, and as sure as you pledge me, 
you shall have 1000 talents.” His friends were offended at his 
fiving away such immense sums, but it made many of the bar- 

ians look upon him with a ki eye. 

The most warlike of the Indians used to fight for pay. Upon 
this invasion they defended the cities that hired them with it 
vigour, and Alexander suffered by them not a little. To one of the 
cities he granted an honourable capitulation, and yet seized the 
mercenaries as they were upon their march homewards, and put 
them all to the sword. ‘This is the only blot in his military conduct ; 
all his other proceedings were agreeable to the laws of war, and 
worthy of a king? ro 

The philosophers ve him no less trouble Mian the mercenaries, 
by endeavouring to fx a mark of infamy upon those princes that 
declared for him, and by exciting the free nations to take up arms; 
for which reason he hanged many of them. 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of it in his own 
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letters. According to them, the river Hydaspes was between the 
two armies, and Porus drew up his elephants on the banks opposite 
the enemy, with their heads towards the stream. to guard it. Alex- 
ander caused a great noise and bustle to be made every day in his 
camp, that the barbarians, being accustomed to it, might not be so 
ready to take the alarm.” This done, he took the advantage of a 
dark and stormy night, with part of his infantry and a select body 
of cavalry, to gain a little island in the river, at some distance from 
the Indians. When he was there, he and lis troops were attacked 
with a most violent wind and rain, accompanicd with dreadful 
thunder and lightning. But notwithstanding this hurricane, in 
which he saw several of his men perish by the lightning, he ad- 
vanced fiom the island to the opposite bank The Hydaspes, 
swelled with the rain, by its violence and rapidity made a breach 
‘on that side, which received water enough to form a bay, so that 
when he came to land, he found the bank eatremely slippery, and 
the ground broken and undermined by the current. On this occa- 
sion he is said to have uttered that celebrated saying, “ 1} 7 you 
believe, my Athenian friends, whut dangers 1 undergr, to have you 
the heralds of my fame?” The last particular we have from Onesie 
critus; but Alexander himself only says, they quitted their boats, 
and, armed as they were, waded up the beach breast high, and that 
when they were landed, he advanced with the horse 20 furlongs 
before the foot, concluding that if the encmy attacked him witl 
their cavalry, he should be greatly their superior, and that if they 
made a movcinent with their infantry, his would come up time 
enough to receive them. Nor did he judge amiss, The enemy 
detached against him 1000 horse and 60 armed chariots, and he 
defeated them with ease. The chariots he took, and killed 400 of 
the cavalry upon the spot. Ty this, Porus understood that Alex- 
ander himself had passed the river, and therefore brought up his 
whole army, cxcept what appeared necessary to keep the rest of the 
Macedonians from making good their passage. Alexander, con- 
sidering the force of the elephants and the enemy's superior num- 
bers, did not choose to engage them in front, but attacked the left 
wing himself, while Cornus, according to his orders, fell upon the 
right. Both wings being broken, retired to the elephants in the 
centre, and rallied there. The combat then was of a more mixed 
kind; but maintained with such obstinacy, that it was not decided 
till the eighth hour of the day. This description of the battle we 
have from the conqueror himself, in one of his epistles. 
Most historians a: that Porus was four cubits and a 

high, and that though the elephant he rode was one of the largest, 
his stature and bulk were that he appeared but proportionably 
mounted. This elephant, during the whole battle, gave extra- 
ordinary proofs of his sagacity and care of the king’s person. As 
Jong as that prince was able to fight, he defended him with great 
courage, and repulsed all assailants ; and when he perceived him 
ey to sink under the multitude of darts and the wounds with 
which he was covered, to prevent his falling off, he kneeled down 
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in the softest manner, and with his proboscis gently drew every 
dart out of his body, 

‘When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander asked him, “How 
he desired to be treated?” He answered, “ Like a king.” “And 
have you nothing else to request?” replied Alexander, “No,” said 
he; “everything’ is comprehended in the word king.” Alexander 
not only restored him his own dominions immediately, which he 
was to govern as his lieutenant, but added very extensive territories 
to them ; for having subdued a free country, which contained 15 
nations, 5000 considerable cities? and villages in proportion, he 
bestowed it on Porus, Another country, tl times as large, 
he gave to Philip, one of his friends, who was also to act 
there as his lieutenant. 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received several wounds, of 
which he died some time after. This is the account most writers 
give us: but Onesicritus says, he died of age and fatigue, for he 
was thirty years old, Alexander shewed as much regret as if he 
had lost a faithful friend and companion. He esteemed him, 
indeed, as such ; and built a city near the Hydaspes, in the place 
where he was buried, which he called, after him, Bucephalia. He 
is also reported to have built a city, and called it Peritas, in memory 
ofa dog of that name which he had brought up and was very fond 
vf. This particular, Sotio says, he had from Potamo of Lesbos. 

The combat with Porus abated the spirit of the Macedonians, 
and made them resolve to proceed no farther in India, It was 
with difficulty they had defeated an enemy who brought only 20,000 
foot and 2000 horse into the 3; and therefore they opposed 
Alexander with great firmness when he insisted that they should 

ss the Ganges, which, were informed, was 32 furlongs in 

dth, and in depth 100 fathoms. The opposite shore, too, was 
covered’ with numbers of squadrons, battalions, and elephants, 
For the kings of the Gandarites and Praesians were said to be wait- 
ing for them there with 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8000 chariots, 
and 6000 elephants trained to war. Nor is this number at all mag- 
nified, for Androcottus, who reigned not long after, made Seleucus 
@ present of 500 elephants at one time,’ and with an army of 600,000 
men, traversed India and conquered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refusal were such, that 
at first he shut himself up in bis tent, and lay prostrate on the 
ground, declaring, “ He did not thank the Macedonians in the least 
lor what they had done, if they would not pass the Ganges; for he 
considered a retreat no other than an acknowledgment that he was 
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overcome.” His friends omitted nothing that might comfort him; 
and at last their remonstrances, torether with the cries and tears of 
the soldiers, who were suppliants at his door, melted him, and pre- 
vailed on him to return, However, he first contrived many vain 
and sophistical things to serve the purposes of fame; among which 
were arms much bigger than his men could use, and higher mangers 
and heavier bits than his horses required, left scattered up and 
down. He built also it altars, for which the Presians still retain 
much veneration, and their kings cross the Ganges every year to 
offer sacrifices in the Grecian manner upon them. Androcotus, 
who was then very young, had a sight of Alexander, and he is re- 
ported to have often said afterwards, “That Alexander was within 
alittle of making himself master of all the country ;” with such hatred 
and contempt was the reigning prince looked upon, on account of 
his Profligacy of manners and meanness of birth, 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a design to see the 
ocean; for which purpose he caused a number of row-boats and 
rafts to he constructed and upon them fell down the 6 at his 
leisure. Nor was this navigation unattended with hostilities. Le 
made several descents by the way, and attacked the adjacent cities, 
which were all forced to submit to his victorious arms. However, 
he was very near being cut in pieces by the Malli, who are called 
the most warlike people in India, He had driven some of them 
from the wall with his missive weapons, and was the first man that 
ascended it. But presently after he wes up, the scaling ladder broke. 
Finding himself and his small company much galied by the darts 
of the barbarians from below, he himself, and leaped down 
into the midst of the enemy. By good fortune he fell upon his feet ; 
and the barbarians were so astonished at the flashing of his arms 
as he came down, that they thought they beheld lightning, or some 
supernatural splendour issuing from his body. At first, therefore, 
they drew back and dispersed. But when they had recollected 
themselves, and saw him attended only by two of his guards, they 
attacked him hand to hand, and wounded him through his armour 
with their swords and spears, notwithstanding the valour with which 
he fought. One of them standing farther off, drew an arrow with 
such strength, that it made its way through his cuirass and entered 
the ribs under the breast. Its force was so great that he gave back, 
and was brought upon his knees, and the barbarian ran up with his 
scimitar to despatch him. Peucestas and Limnzus? placed them- 
selves before him, but one was wounded and the other killed. 
Peucestas, who survived, was still making some resistance, when 
Alexander recovered himself and laid the barbarian at his feet. 
The king, however, received new younds, and at last had such a 
blow from a bludgeon upon his neck, that he was forced to support 
himself by the wall, and there stood with his face to the enemy. 
The Macedonians, who by this time had got in, gathered about 
bim, and carried him off to his tent. 
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His senses were gone, and it was the current report in the army 
that he was dead. When they had, with great difficulty, sawed 
the shaft, which was of wood, and with equal trouble had taken off 
the cuirass, they proceeded to eatract the head, which was three 
fingers broad, and four long, and stuck fast in the bone. He 
fainted under the operation, aud was very near expiring ; but when 
the head was got out, he came to himself. Yet, after the danger 
was over, he continued weak, and a long time confined himself to 
a regular diet, attending solely to the cure of his wound, The 
Macedonians Could not bear to be so long deprived of the sight of 
their king ; they assembled in a tumultuous manner about his tent, 
When he perceived this, he put on his robe, and made his 
appearance; but as soon as he had sacrificed to the gods, he re- 
tired again." As he was on his way to the place of his destination, 
though carried in a litter by the water side, he subdued a large 
tract of land, and many respectable cities. 

In the course of this expedition, he took ten of the Gysnoso- 
phists} who had been principally concerned in instigating Sabbas 
to revolt, and had brought numbeiless other troubles upon the 
Macedonians, As these ten were reckoned the most acute and 
concise in their answers, he pot the most difficult questions to them 
that could be thought of, and at the same time declared, he would 
put the first person that answered wrong to death, and after him 
all the rest. ‘The oldest man among them was to be judge. He 
demanded of the ist, “Which were most numerous, the living 
or the dead?” He answered, “ The living ; for the dead no longer 
exist.”"_ The 2nd was asked, “Whether the earth or the sea pro- 
duced the largest animals?” He answered, “The earth; for the 
sea is part of it.” The 3rd, “ Which is the craftiest of all animals?” 
“ That,” said he, “with which man is not yet acquainted”? The 
4th, “ What was his reason for persuading Sabbas to revolt?” “ Be- 
cause,” snid he, “I wished him either to live with honour, or to die as 
a coward deserves.” The em had this question Bit to him, “ Which 
eo 2 ne day Ae the lay or the night?” | je aneweredt The 
day, by one day: king appeared surprised at this solution, 
the ‘bhilosophes told him, “ Abstrusc questions must have abstruse 


answers.” Then addressing himself to the 6th, he demanded, 
“What are the best means for a man to make himself loved?” 
He answered, “If possessed of power, do not make yourself 


feared.” The 7th was asked, “ How a man might become a god?” 
He answered, “ By doing what is impossiblegi& man to do.” The 
8th, “Which is strongest, life or death?” Life,” said be; “be- 
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cause it bears so many evils.” The last question that he put was, 
“How long is it good for a man to live?” “As long,” said the 
philosopher, “as he does not prefer death to life” 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give sentence. 
The old man said, “In my opinion they have all answered one 
worse than another.” “If this is thy judgment,’ said Alexander, 
“thou shalt die first.” “No,” replied the philosopher, “not except 
you choose to break your word: for you declared the man that 
answered worst should first suffer.” 

The king loaded then with presents, and dismissed them. After 
which he sent Onesicritus, a disciple of Diogenes, to the other 
Indian sages who were of most reputation, and hved a retired life, 
to desire them to come to him. Onesicritus tells us, Calanus 
treated him with great insolence and harshness, bidding him to 
strip himself naked if he desired to hear any of his doctrine ; “ You 
should not hear me on any other condition,” said he, “though you 
came from Jupiter himself.” Dandamis Uchaved with more 
civility; and when Onesicritus had given him an account of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Diogenes, he said, “ They appeared to 
him to have been men of genius, but to have lived with too passive 
a regard to the laws.” 

Others say, Dandamis entered into no discourse with the mes 
senger, but only asked, “ Why Alexander had taken so long. a 
journey?” As to Calanus, it is certain Taxiles prevailed with him 
to go to Alexander, His true name waz Sphines; but because he 
addressed them with the word Cale, which is he Indian form of 
salutation, the Grecks called him Calanus. This philosopher, we 
are told, presented Alexander with a good image of this empire. 
He hida and shrivelled hide before him, and first trod upon 
the edges of it. This he did all round; and as he trode on one 
side, it started up on the other; at last he fixed his fect on the 
middle, and then it lay still. By this emblem he shewed him that 
he should fix his residence, and plant his principal force in the heart 
of his empire, and not wander to the extremities, 

Alexander spent seven months in sailing down the rivers to the 
ocean. When he arrived there he embarked, and sailed to an island 
which he called Scilloustis; but others call it Psiltoucis. There he 
landed, and sacrificed to the gods. He likewise considered the 
nature of the sea and of the coast, as far as it was accessible. And 
after having besought Heaven, “ That no man might ever reach be- 
yond the bounds of his ition,” he Prepared to set oit on his 
way back. He Sppointed admiral, and Onesicritus chief 
Ries, and ordered his ficet to sail round, keeping India on the right. 

‘ith the rest of his forces he returned by land, through the country 
of the Orites: in which he was redi to such extremities, and 
lost such numbers of men, that he did not bring back from India 
above a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which was no 
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less than 120,000 f.ot, and 15,000 horse, Violent distempers, ill 
diet, and Fansacrdly shy destroyed multitudes; but famine made 
still greater ravages. For it was a barren and uncultivated country; 
the natives lived miserably, having nothing to subsist on but a few 
bad sheep, which used to feed on the fish thrown up by the sea; 
consequently they were poor, and their flesh of a bad flavour. 

With much difficulty he traversed this country in sixty days, and 
then arrived in Gedrosia. There he found provisions in abundance; 
for besides that the land is fertile in itself, the neighbouring princes 
and grandees supplied him. After he had given his army some 
me to refresh themselves, he marched in Carmania for seven days 
ina kind of a Bacchanalian procession. His chariot, which was 
very magnificent, was drawn by eight horses. Upon it was placed 
a lofty platform, where he and his principal friends revelied day 
and night This carriage was d by many others, some 
covered with rich tapestry and purple hangings, and others shaded 
with branches of trees fresh gathered and flourishing. In these 
were the rest of the king’s fri and generals, crowned with 
lowers, and exhilarated with wine, 

In this whole company there was not to be seen a buckler, a 
helmet, or spear: but instead of them, cups, flagons, and goblets. 
These the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and drank to each 
other, some as they marched along, and others seated at tables, 
which were placed at proper distances on the way. The whole 
tountry resounded with flutes, clarionets, and songs, and with the 
dances and riotous frolics of the women. This disorderly and dis- 
solute march was closed with a very immodest figure, and with all 
the licentious ribaldry of the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himself had 
been present to carry on the debauch. 

‘When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of Gedrosia, he gave 
his army time to refresh themselves again, and entertained them with 
feasts and public spectacles. At one of these, in which the choruses 
disputed the prize of dancing, he appeared inflamed with wine, His 
favourite Bagoas happening to win it, crossed the theatre in his 
habit of ceremony, and seated himself by the king. The Mace- 
donians ced | their satisfaction with loud plaudits, and called 
out to the king to kiss him, with which at last he complied. 

Nearchus joined him egain here, and he was so much delighted 
with the account of his voyage, that he formed a design to sail in 
person from the Euphrates with a fleet, circle the coast of 
Arabia and Africa, and enter the Mediterranean by the Pillars of 
Hercules. For this purpose he constructed, at Thapsacus, a num- 
ber of vessels of all sorts, and collected mariners and pilots. But 
the report of the difficulties he had met with in his Indian expedi- 
tion, particularly in his attack of the Malli, his great loss of men in 
the Country of the Orites, and the ition he would never return 
alive from the voyage he now , excited his new subjects 
to revolt, and put his genetals and | patina of provinces uy 
displaying their injustice, inzolence,and avarice. In short, the whole 

was in commotion, and ripe for rebellion. Olympias and 
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i ainst Anti had seized his heredit 
Gornniond anf aided them’ between, them. Olympas toot 
Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedonia. The tidings of which being 
brought to Alexander, he said, “ His mother had considered right : 
for the Macedonians would never bear to be governed by a woman,” 

In consequence of this unsettled state of things, he sent Nearchus 
again to sea, having determined to carry the war into the maritime 
provinces, Meantime he marched in person to chastise his licu- 
tenants for their misdemeanours. Oxyartes, one of the sons of 
Abulites, he killed with his own hand by a stroke of his javelin. 
Abulites had laid in no provisions for him ; he had only collected 
3000 talents in money. Upon his presenting this, Alexander bade 
him offer it to his horses; and, as they did not touch it, he said, 
“ Of what use will this provision now be to me?” and immediately 
ordered Abulites to be taken into custody. 

The first thing he did after he entered Persia, was to give this 

to the matrons, according to the ancient custom of the 
kings, who, upon their return from any excursion to their Persian 
dominions, used to give every woman a piece of gold. For this 
reason, several of them, we are told, made it a rule to return but 
seldom ; and Ochus never did: he banished himself to save his 
money. Having found the tomb of Cyrus broken open, he put the 
author of that sacrilege to death, though a native of Pella, and a 
erson of some distinction. His name was Polymachus. After he 
read the epitaph, which was in the Persian language, he 
ordered it to be inscribed also in Greek. It was as follows :— 
OMAN! WHOSOEVER THOU ART, AND WHENSOEVER 1 HOU COMEST, 
(FOR COME 1 KNOW THOU WILT,)1I AM CYRUS, THE FOUNDER OF 
THE PERSIAN EMPIRE: ENVY ME NOT THE LITILE EARTH THAT 
COVERS MY BODY. Alexander was much affected at these words, 
which placed before him in so strong a light the uncertainty and 
vicissitude of things. 

It was here that Calanus, after having been disordered a little 
while with the cholic, desired to have his funeral pile erected. He 
approached it on horseback, offered up his prayers to heaven, 
poured the libations upon himself, cut off part of his hair, and 
threw it on the fire; andt before he ascended the pile, took leave of 
the Macedonians, desiring them to spend the day in jollity and 
drinking with the king, “For I shall see him,” said he, “in a little 
time at bas fat So saying, he stretched himself upon the pile 
and covered himself up. Nor did he move at the approach of the 
flames, but remained in the same posture till he had finished his 
sacrifice, according to the custom of the sages of his country. 
Many years after, another Indian did the same before Augustus 
Cesar at Athens, whose tomb is shewn to this day, and called he 
Tsulian's tomb. 

Alexander, as soon as he retired from the funeral pile, invited his 
friends and officers to supper, and, to give life to the carousal, 


1 As some of the hair need to be cut from the forshesd of vletims, 
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promised that the man who drank most should be crowned for his 
victory. Promachus drank four measures of wine, and carried off 
the crown, which was worth a talent, but survived it only three 
days, The rest of the as Chares tells us, drank to such 2 
degree, that 41 of them lost their lives, the weather coming upon 
them extremely cold during their intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his friends to Persian 
ladies, He set them the example, by taking Statira, the daughter 
of Darius, to wife, and then distributed among his principal officers 
the virgins of highest quality. As for those Macedonians who had 
already married in Persia, he made a gencral entertainment in 
commemoration of their nuptials. It is said, that no less than 9000 
guests sat down, and yet he presented each with a golden cup for 
performing the libation. Everything else was conducted with the 
utmost magnificence ; he even paid off all their debts ; insomuch 
that the whole expense amounted to 9870 talents. 

An officer who had but one eye, named Antigenes, put 
himself upon the list of debtors, and produced a person. who 
declared he was so much in his books. Alexander paid the 
money ; but afterwards discovering the fraud, in his anger forbade 
him the court, and took away his commission. There was no 
fault to be found with him as a spldier. He had distinguished 
himself in his youth under Philip, at the siege of Perinthus, 
where he was wounded in the eye with a dart shot from onc 
of the engines; and yet he would neither suffer it to be taken 
but, nor quit the field, till he had repulsed the enemy and forced 
them to retire into the town. The poor wretch could not bear 
the disgrace he had now brought upon himself; his grief and 
despair were so great that it was a] ended he would put an end 
to his own life. To prevent such a catastrophe, the king forgave 
him, and ordered him to keep the money. 

The 30,000 boys, whom he left under proper masters, were now 
grown so much, and made so handsome an appearance, and, what 
was of more importance, had gained such an activity and address 
in their exercises, that he was greatly delighted with them. But it 
‘was matter of uneasiness to the Macedonians; they were appre- 
hensive that the king would have less regard for them. Therefore, 
when he gave the invalids their route to the sea, in order to their 
return, the whole army considered it as an injurious and oppressive 
measure: “ He has availed himself,” said they, “ beyond all reason 
of their services, and now he sends them back with di and 
turns them upon the hands of their country and their pal ,in a 
very different condition from that in which he received ‘them. 
Why does he not dismiss us all? Why does he not reckon all the 
Macedonians incapable of service, now he has got this body of 
young dancers? him go with them and conquer the world.” 

Alexander, incensed at this mutinows behaviour, loaded them 
with reproaches; and ordering them off, took Persians for his 


1 About fourteen quaria. The chews was six pinta ninetenthe, 
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guards, and filled up other offices with them. When they saw 
their king with these new attendants, and themselves rejected 
and spurned with dishonour, they were greatly humbled. They 
lamented their fate to each other, and were almost frantic with 
Jealousy and anger. At last, coming to themselves, they repaired 
to the King’s tent, without arms, in one thin garment only; and with 
tears and tations delivered themselves up to his vengeance ; 
desiring he would treat them as ungrateful men deserved. 

He was softened with their complaints, but would not appear 10 
hearken to them. They stood two days and nights, bemoaning 
themselves in this manner, and calling for their dear master. The 
third day he came out to them; and when he saw their forlorn 
condition, he wept a long time. After a gentle rebuke for their 
misbehaviour, he condescended to converse with them in a free 
manner; and such as were unfit for service he sent over with 
magnificent presents. At the same time, he signified his pleasure 
to Antipater, that at all public diversions they should have the 
most honourable seats in the theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers 
there ; and that the children of those who had lost their lives in his 
service should have their father’s pay continued to them. 

‘When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and had despatched the 
niost urgent affairs, he employed himself ayain in the celebration of 

cs and other: public solemnitics, for which purpose. ieee artificers, 
lately arrived from Greece, were very serviceable to him. But tin- 
fortunately Hephestion fell sick of a fever in the midst of this 
festivity. Asa young man and a soldier, he could not bear to be 
kept to strict diet; and taking the rtunity to dine when his 
physician, Glaucus, was gone to the theatre, he ate a roasted fowl, 
and drank a flagon of wine made as cold as possible, in consequence 
of which he grew worse, and died a few days after, 

Alexander's grief on this occasion exceeded all bounds. He im- 
mediately ordered the horses and mules to be shorn, that they 
might have their share in the mourning, and with the same vicw 
pulled down the battlements of the neighbouring cities. Zie 
fhysician Ae crucified. He forbade the flute and all other music in 

is camp fora long time, This continued till he recived an oracle 
from Jupiter Ammon, which enjoined him to revere Hephicstion, 
and sacrifice to him as a demi-god. After this he sought fo redieve 
his sorrow by hunting, or rather by war, for his game were men. 
In this lition he conquered the Cusszzans, and put all that were 
come to the years of puberty to the sword, This he called a sacri- 
fice to the sanes of Hephastion | 

He designed to lay out 10,000 talents upon his tomb and the 
monumental ornaments, and that the workmanship, as well as 
design, should exceed the expense, great as it was. He therefore 
desired to have Stasicrates for his architect, whose genius promised 
a happy boldness and grandeur in everything that be planned. 
This was the man who had told him, some time before, that Mount 
Athos in Thrace was most capable of being cut into a human 
Sigure, and that, if he had but bis orders, he would convert it inte 
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a statue for him, the most lasting and conspicuous in the world; a 
statue which should have a city with 10,000 inhabitants in his left 
hand, and a river that flowed to the sea with a strong current in its 
right. He did not, however, embrace that proposal, though at that 
time he busied himeelf with his architects in contriving and laying 
out even more absurd and expensive designs. 

‘As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who was 
returned from his expedition on the ocean, and come up the 
Euphrates, declared he had been applied to by some Chaldzeans, 
who were strongly of opinion that Alexander should not enter 
Babylon. But he slighted the warning and continued his march. 

mn his approach to the walls he saw a great number of crows 
fat ting, aomie of which Lari dead at ep eg re this, 
rst wmed that Apo! governor of Babylon, sacri- 
feed. im order to consult the gods concerning him, ‘he sent for 
Pythagoras the diviner, and as he did not deny the fact, asked him 
how the entrails of the victim appeared. Pythagoras answered, 
the liver was without a head. “A terrible presage, indeed!” aa 
lexander, He let Pythagoras go with impunity; but by this time 
he was sorry he had not iistened to Nearchus, tie lived mostly in 
his pavilion without the walls, and diverted himself with sailing wy 
and down the Euphrates, for there had happened several other 1 
omens that much distuibed him. One of the largest and handsomest 
lions that were kept in Babylon was attacked and kicked to death 
an ass. One day he stripped for the refreshment of oil, and ta 
play at ball, After the diversion was over, the young men who 
played with him, going to fetch his clothes, beheld a man sittii 
1n profound silence on his throne, dressed in the royal robes, wit 
the diadem upon his head, They demanded who he was, and it 
was a long time before he would answer. At last, coming to him- 
self, he said, “My name is Dionysius, and I am a native of 
Messene, Upon a criminal process against me, I left the place, 
and embarked for Babylon. There I have been kept a long time 
in chains, But this day the god is appeared to me, and broke 
my chains; after which he condu me hither, and ordered me 
to put on this robe and diadem, and sit here in silence.” 

After the man had thus explained himself, Alexander, by the 
advice of his soothsayers, put himtodeath. But the anguish of his 
mind increased: on one hand he almost despaired of the sugcours 
of Heaven, and on the other distrusted his friends. He wi ost 
afraid of Antipater and his sons, one of which, named Iolau§was 
his cup-bearer; the other, named Cassander, was lately arrived from 
Macedonia; and happening to see some barbarians prostrate 
themselves before the king, like a man accustomed only to the 
Grecian manners, and a stranger to such a sight, he burst out into 
a loud laugh, Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him by the 
hair, and with both hands his head ‘against the wall. 
Cassander afterwards attempted to vindicate his father against his 
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accusers, which greatly irritated the king. “ What is this talk of 
thine?” said he, “Dost thou think that men who had suffered no 
injury, would come se far to bring a false charge?” “ Their comin, 
50 far,” replied Cassander, “is an argument that the charge is false, 
because they are at a distance from those who are able to contradict 
them.” At this Alexander smiled and said, “These are some of 
Aristotle's sophisms, whick make equally for either side of the ques. 
ion; but be assured I will make you repent it, if these men have 
had the least injustice done them.' 

This, and other menaces, left such a terror upon Cassander, and 
made so lasting an impression upon his mind, that many years after, 
when king of Mucedon and master of all Greece, as he was walking 
about at Delphi, and taking a view of the statues, the sudden sight 
of that of Alexander is said to have struck him with such horror 
that he trembled all over, and it was with difficulty he recovered of 
the giddiness it caused in his brain, 

When Alexander had once given himself up to superstition, his 
mind was so preyed upon by vain fears and anxicties, that he turned 
the least incident, which was anything strange and out of the way, ints 
a Sign or a prodigy. The court swarmed with sacrifices, purifiers, 
and prognosticators ; they were all to be seen cxercising their talents 
there. So true it is, that shough the disbelicf of religion and contempt 
of things divine is a great evil, yet superstition is a greater; for us 
water gains upon low grounds, so superstition prevails over a 
dejected mind, and fills it with fear and folly, This was entirely 
Alexander's case, However, upon the receipt of some oracles con+ 
cerning Hephestion from the god he commonly consulted, he gave 
a truce to his sorrows, and employed himself in festive sacrifices 
and entertainments, 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a sumptuous treat, he 
went, according to custom, to refresh himself in the bath, in order 
to retire to rest. But in the meantime Medius came and invited 
him to take part in a carousal, and he could not deny him. There 
he drank all that night and the next day, till at last he found o 
fever coming upon him. 1 did not, however, seize him ag be wat 
drinking the cup of Hercules, nor did he find a sudden pain in his 
back, as if it had been pierced with a spear. These are circum- 
stances invented by writers, who thought the catastrophe of so 
noble a tragedy should be something affecting and extraordinary. 
Aristobulus tells us, that in the ‘of his fever and the violence 
of his thirst he took a draught of wine, which threw him into a 
frenzy, and that he died the thirtieth of the month Daesius (Fune). 

But in his journals the account of his sickness is as follows :—“ On 
the eighteenth of the month Daesius, finding the fever upon him, 
he lay in his bath-room. [he next day, after he had bathed, he 
removed into his own chamber, and played many hours with 
Medius at dice, In the evening he bathed again, and after having 
sacrificed to the gods, he ate his supper. In the night the fever 
returned. The twentieth he also bathed, and, after the customary 
sacrifice, sat in the bath-room, and diverted himself with hearing 
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Nearchus tell the story of his voyage, and all that was most 
observable with respect to the ocean. twenty-first was spent 
in the same manner. The fever increased, and he had a very bad 
night. The twenty-second, the fever was violent. He ordered his 
bed to be removed, and placed by the great bath. ‘There he talked 
to his generals about the vacancies in his army, and desired they 
might be filled up with experienced officers. The twenty-fourth, he 
was much worse. He chose, however, to be carried to assist at 
the sacrifice. He likewise gave orders, that the principal officers 
of the army should wait within the court, and that others keep 
watch all night without. The twenty-fifth, he was removed to his 
palace, on the other side of the river, where he slept a little, but 
the fever did not abate ; and when his generals entered the room 
he was specchless. He continued so the day following. The 
Macedonians, by this time, thinking he was dead, came to the 
gates with great clamour, and threatened the great officers in such 
a manner that they were forced to admit them, and suffer them all 
to pass unarmed by the bed-side. The twenty-seventh, Python 
and Seleucus were sent to the temple of Scrapis to inquire whicther 
they should carry Alexander thither, and the deity ordered that 
they should not remove him. The twenty-cighth, in the evening 
be ieee These particulars are taken almost word for word from 
is diary. 

There was no suspicion of poison at the time of his death; but 
vix years after (we are told) Olympias, upon some information, put 
4 number of people to death, and ordeie | the remains of Iolas, who 
‘was supposed to have given him the draught, to be dug out of the 
gra ‘Those who say Aristotle advised Antipater to such a horrid 

ed, and furnished him with the poison he sent to Babylon, allege 
one Agnothemis as their author, who is pretended to have had the 
information from king Antigonus. They add, that the poison was 
a water of a cold and deadly quality, which distils from a rock in 
the territory of Nonacris ; that they receive it as they would 
do so many dew-drops, and keep it in an ass’s hoof; its extreme 
coldness and acrimony being such that it makes its way through 
all other vessels. The genetality, however, look upon the story of 
the poison as a mere fable ; and they have this strong argument 
in their favour, that though on account of the disputes which the 
great officers were engaged in for many days the body lay unem- 

almed in a sultry place, it had no sign of any taint, but continued 
fresh and clear. 

‘Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had great attention paid 
her by the Macedonians; but being extremely jealous of Statira, 
she laid a snare for her by a forged letter, as from Alexander; and 
having by this means got her under her power, she sacrificed both 
her and her sister, and threw their bodies into a well, which she 
filled up with earth. Perdiccas was her accomplice in this murder. 
Indeed, he had now the principal power, which he eacicised 


1 Hanos {t wae onlled the Siyyian xeter. Nosacris was a city of Arcadis, 
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in the name of Arideus, whom he treated rather as a screen 
than as a king. 

Aridzus was the son of Philip, by a courtesan named Philinna, 
a woman of low birth. His deficiency in understanding was the 
consequence of a distemper in which neither nature nor accident 
had any share; for itis said, there was something amiable and great 
in him when a boy, which Olympias perceiving, gave him potions 
that disturbed his brain? 


EUMENES. 


Duris the historian writes, that Eumenes the Cardian was the son 
of a poor waggoner in the Chersonesus, and yet that he had a liberal 
education both as to Icarning and the evercises then in vogue, 3 
He says that while he was but a lad, Philip happening to be in 
Cardia, went to spend an hour of leisure in secing how the young 
men acquitted themselves in the fumration? and the boys in 
wrestling. Among these Eumenes succeeded 30 well, and shewed 
40 much activity and address, that Philip was pleased with him, 
and took him into his train, But others assert, with a greater 
uppearance of probability, that Philip preferred him on account of 
the ties of friendship and hospitality there were between him and 
the father of Eumenes. 

After the death of Philip, he maintained the reputation of being 
equal to any of Alexander's officers in capacity, and in the honour 
with which he discharged his commissions ; and though he had 
only the title of principal secretary, he was looked upon in as 
honourable a light as the king's most intimate fiiends and coun- 
sellors, insomuch that he had the sole direction of an indian ex- 
pedition ; and upon the death of Hephiestion, when Perdiccas had 
the post of that favourite, he succeeded Perdiccas. Therefore, 
when Neoptolemus, who had been the principal armour-bearer, 
took upon him to say, after the death of Alexander, “That he 
had borne the shield and spear. of that monarch, and thot 
Eumenes had only followed with his escritoire,” the Macedonians 
only laughed at his vanity ; knowing that, besides other marks of 









1 Portratte of the same token at casual or temporal; the stzle of 
ditferent ‘periods of life, tough they differ Sis deretter ‘underwent » ‘total Eo 
tly from each other, retain a resems- thon, and he from virtue to vice in 
§intes upon the whole,’ Ando if isin sregular and progrossive manuer, ‘Muni- 
general with the characters of mea. But — ficence and piide were to ouly charactor 
‘Alexander seems to be an exception ; for istics that never forsook biw. If there 
‘Dothing can admit of greater ‘were any vice of which ho waa incapable, 
than that which entered into bis di ib was svarice; if any virtos, 1s was 
tion at different tines, and in diferent humility. 
io waa brave and purl 3 There were where 
Ianimous, merefful and erael, modest and children of all conditions were’ taught 


cog ererttdons pale and ore 3 The paneratur was « compaaition of 
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honour, Alexander had thought Eumenes not unworthy his alliance. 
For Barsine, the daughter of Artabazus, who was the first lady 
Alexander took to his bed in Asia, and who brought him a son 
named Hercules, and had two sisters ; one of which, called Apama, 
he gave to Ptolemy ; and the other, called also Barsine, he gave ta 
Eumenes, at the time when he was selecting Persian ladies as 
wives for his Stead 

‘Yet it must be acknowledged, he was often in disgrace with 
Alexander, and once or twice in danger too, on account of Hephas- 
tion. In the first place, Heph.estion ex a musician named 
Evius the quarters which the servants of Eumenes had taken up 
for him, Upon this, Eumenes went in great wrath to Alexander 
with Mentor, and cried, “The best method they could take, was to 
throw away their arms and learn to play upon the flute, or turn 
tragedians.” Alexander at first entered into his quarrel, and 
sharply rebuked Hephestion ; but he soon changed his mind, and 
turned the weight of his displeasure upon Eumenes ; thinking he 
had behaved ‘with more disrespect to him than resentment 
against Hephzstion. 

Again, when Alexander wanted to send out Nearchus with a 
fect to explore the coasts of the ocean, he found his treasury low 
and asked his friends for a supply. Among the rest he applied te 
Eumenes for 300 talents, who offered him only too, and assured 
him, at the same time, he should find it difficult to collect that suv 
by his stewards. Alexander refused the offer, but did not remon 
strate or complain, However, he ordered hs servants privately to 
sct fire to Eumencs’s tent, that he might be forced to carry out his 
money, and be openly convicted of the falsity. {t happened that 
the tent was entirely consumed, and Alexander was on 
account of the loss of Bis paper. There was gold and silver found 
melted, to the amount of more than rooo talents, yet even then 
the king took none of it. And having written to ali his grandees 
and licutenants to send him copies of the despatches that were lost, 
upon their arrival he put them again under the care of Eumenes, 

Some time after, another dispute happened between him and 
Hephastion, on account of some present from the king to one of 
them, Much severe and abusive language passed between them, 

et Alexander, for the present, did not look upon Eumenes with 
less regard. But, Hephstion dying soon after, the king, in his 
unspeakable affliction for that loss, expressed his resentment 
against all who he thought envied that favourite while he lived or 
rejoiced at his death, Eumenes was one of those whom he most 





1 Alexender had married Btatira, the out of the most hononrable families 10 
aldeat danghter of Darins, and given the Persia, and pervuaded his principal friends 
‘youngest, named Trypetia. to Hes hwation, and officers to marry thet 

‘This was a meamite well calculated for _ Mentorwaabrother to: whose 
eatablishing bim and bis posterity on the widow Barsine wat Aletander's 

‘Persian throne; but 1t was obnoxious : H 
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suspected of such sentiments, and he often mentioned the difference, 
and the severe language those differences had produced. Eumenes, 
however, being an artful man, and happy at expedients, made the 
very person through whom he had lost the king’s favour the means 
of regaining it, He seconded the zeal and application of Alexander 
to celebrate the memory of Hephestion, He suggested such 
instances of veneration a§ he thought might do much honour to the 
deceased, and contributed largely and freely, out of his own purse, 
towards the expenses of his funeral. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke out between 
the phalanx and the late king’s friends and generals. Eumenes 
in his heart sided with the , but in appearance stood neuter, 
as a person perfectly indifferent ; saying, it did not become him, 
who was a stranger, to interfere in the disputes of the Macedonians, 
And when the other great officers retired from Babylon, he stayed 
there, endeavouring to appease that body of infantry, and to dis- 
pose them to conciliation. 

After these troubles were passed, and the generals met to consult 
about dividing the provinces and armies among them, the countries 
assigned Eumenes were Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, and the 
coast of the sea of Pontus as far as Trapezus. These countries 
were not then subject to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes was king 
of them ; but Leonatus and Antigonus were to go with a great 
army, and put Eumenes in possession. Antigonus, now elated with 

ower, and des; ising all the world, gave no attention to the letters 
af Perdiccas. But Leonatus marched down from the upper pro- 
vinces into Phrygia, and promised to undertake the expedition for 
Eumencs. Immediately after this, ecatwus, a_ petty tyrant in 
Cardia, applied to Leonatus, and desired him rather to go to the 
relief of Antipater and the Maccdonians, who were besicged in 
Lamia.’ Leonatus, being inclined to go, called Eumenes, and at- 
tempted to reconcile him to Hecatieus. They had long hada suspi- 
cion of each other on account of a family difference in point of 
| polities ; in consequence of which Eumenes bad once accused 
Jecatzeus of setting himself up tyrant in Cardia, and had entreated 
Alexander to restore that le to their liberty. He now desired to 
be excused taking a share in the Grecian expedition, alleging he was 
afraid that Antipater, who had long hated him, to gratify himself as 
well as Hecatzus, would make some attempt ty his life. Upon 
which, Leonatus, placing an entire confidence in him, opened to him 
allhis heart. He told him the existing Antipater was nothing but a 
pretext, and that he desi; as soon as he landed in Greece, to 
assert his claim to Macedonia. At the same time he shewed him 
letters from Cleopatra! in which she invited him to Pella, and pro- 
mised to give him her hand, 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or whether he 
despaired of any service from Leonatus, who was extremely obstinate 
in his temper, and followed every impulse of a precipitate ambition, 


1 A city of Theumly. ‘2 The sister of Alexander. 
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he withdrew from him in the night with all his equipage, which 
consisted of 300 horse, 200 of his tics well armed, and all his 
treasure, amounting to soco talents, With this he fled to Perdic- 
cas; and as he acquainted that with the sacred designs of 
Leonatus, he was immediately into a high degree of favour, 
and admitted to 2 share in his councils. In a little time, too, Per- 
diccas in person conducted him into locia with a great army, 
took Ariarathes prisoner, subdued all the country, and established 
Eumenes in that government; in consequence of which Eumenes 
pat the cities under the direction of his friends, placed guards and 
garrisons with proper officers at their head, and appointed judges 
and superintendents of the revenue; Perdiccas leaving the entire 
disposition of those things to him. After this he departad with 
Perdiccas; choosing to give him that testimony of respect, not 
thinking it consistent with his interest to be absent from his court. 
But Perdiccas, satisfied that he could himself execute the designs 
he was meditating, and perceiving that the provinces he had left 
behind required an able and ‘faithful guardian, cent back Eumenes 
when he had reached Cilicia. The pretence was, that he might 
attend to the concerns of his own government ; but the real inten- 
tion, that he should secure the adjoining province of Armenia, 
which was disturbed by the practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of sanguine pursuits and unbounded 
vanity. Eumenes, however, endeavoured to keep him to his duty 
by soothing applications, And as he saw the Macedonian infant) 
were become extremely insolent and audacious, he applied himself 
to raising a body of cavalry which might be a counterpoise against 
them. For this Purpose he remitted the taxes, and gave other im. 
munities to those of his province who were good horsemen. He 
also bought a great number of horses and distributed them among 
such of his courtiers as he placed the greatest confidence in, excitin, 
them by honours and rewards, and training them to strength an 
skill by a variety of exercises. The Macedonians upon this were 
differently affected, some with astonishment, and others with joy, 
to see a body of cavalry collected, to the number of 6300, and 
trained in so short a space of time. 

About that time Craterus and Antipater having reduced Greece, 
passed into Asia, to overthrow the power of Perdiccas; and news 
was brought that their first intention was to enter Cappadocia. 
Perdiccas himself was engaged in war with Ptolemy ; he therefore 
appointed Eumenes commander-in-chief of the forces in Armenia 
and Cappadocia; and wrote to Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey 
the orders of that general, whom he had invested with discretionary 
powers, Alcetas plainly refused to submit to that injunction ; alleg- 

sing that the Macedonians would be ashamed to fight Antipater ; 

and _as for Craterus, their affection for him was such that they 
would receive him with open arms. On the other hand, it was 
visible that Neoptolemus was forming some treacherous scheme 
against Eumenes; for when called upon, he refused to join him, and 
instead of that, prepared to give him battle. 
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This was the first occasion on which Eumencs reaped the fruits 
of his foresight and timely i For, though his infantry 
were beaten, with his ca he put Neoptolemus to fight, and 
took his bagrage. And while the phalanx were dispersed upon the 
pursuit, he fell upon them in such good order with his horse, that 
they were forced to lay down their arms, and take an oath to serve 
him, Neoptolemus collected some of the fugitives, and retired 
with them to Craterus and Antipater. They had already sent am- 
bassadors to Eumenes, to desire him to adopt their interests, in 
reward of which they would confirm to him the provinces he had, 
and give him others, with an additional number of troops; in which 
case he would find Antipater a friend instead of an enemy, and 
continue in friendship with Craterus instead of turning his arms 
against him, 

‘Eumenes made answer to these proposals—"That having long 
been on a footing of enmity with Antipater, he did not choose to 
be his friend at a time when he saw him treating his friends as so 
many enemics. As for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile him to 
Perdiccas, and to compromise matters between them upon just and 
reasonable terms. But if he should begin hostilities, he should 
support his injured friend while he had an hour to live, and rather 
sacrifice life itself than his honour.” 

‘When this answer was reported to Antipater and Craterus, they 
took some time to deliberate upon the measures they should pursue, 
Meanwhile Neoptolemus arriving, gave them an account of the 
battle he had lost, and requested assistance of them both, but par 
ticularly of Craterus. He said, “The Macedonians had so extra- 
ordinary an attachment to him, that if they saw but his hat, or 
heard one accent of the tongue, they would immediately run to 
him with their swords in their hands.” Indeed, the reputation of 
Craterus was very great among them, and after the death of Alex- 
andcr, most of them wished to be under his command. They 
remembered the risks he had run of embroiling himself with Alex- 
ander for their sakes; how he had combated the inclinations for 
Persian fashions which insensibly grew upon him, and supported 
the customs of his country against the insults of barbaric pomp 
and luxury. 

Craterus now sent Antipater into Cilicia, and taking a consider- 
able part of the forces himself, marched along with Neoptolemus 
against Eumenes, if Eumenes foresaw his coming, and was pre- 
pared for it, we may impute it to the vigilance necessary in a gene 
tal; we see nothing in that of superior ‘genius, wut when, besides 
his concealing from the enemy what they ought not to discover, he 
brought his own troops to action without knowing who was their 
adversary, and made them serve against Craterus without finding 
out that he was the officer they had to contend with; in this we see 
characteristical proofs of generalship. For he propagated a report 
that Neoptolemus, assisted by Pigris, was advancing again with 
some Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horse. The night he de- 
signed to p, he fell into a sound sleep, and had a very 
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extraordinary dream. He thought he saw two Alexanders pre- 
pared to try their Strength against each other, and each at 
the head of a phalanx ‘inerva came to support the one and 
Ceres the other. A sharp conflict ensued, in which the Alex- 
ander assisted by Minerva was defeated, and Ceres crowned the 
victor with a wreath of corn. He immediately concluded that the 
dream was in his favour, because he had to fight for a country 
which was most of it in til and which had then so excellent a 
crop, well advanced towards sickle, that the whole face of it had 
the appearance of a profound ‘He was the more confirmed 
in his opinion when he found enemy’s word was Minerva and 
Alexander; and in opposition to it he gave Ceres and Alexander, 
At the same time he ordered his men to crown themselves, and to 
cover their arms with ears of corn. He was several times upon the 
point of declaring to his principal officers and captains what 
adversary they had to contend with, thinking it a hazardous under- 
taking to keep to himself a secret soimportant, and perhaps neces- 
sary for them to know. Yet he abode by his first resolution, and 
trusted his own heart only with the er that might ensue, 

When he came to give battle, he would not set any Macedonian 
to engage Craterus, but appointed to that charge two bodies of 
fore! orse, commanded by Pharnabazus the son of Artabazus, 
and Phoenix of Tenedos. had orders to advance on the first 
sight of the enemy, and come to close fighting without giving them 
time to retire ; and if they attempted to speak or send any Gerald, 
they were not to re; it’ Forhe bad strong apprehensions that the 
Macedonians would go over to Craterus if they happened to know 
him. Eumenes himself, with a troop of 300 select horse, went and 
posted himself in the right wing, where he should have to act 
against Neoptolemus. When they had passed a little hill that 
separated the rwo armies, and came in view, they charged with 
such impctuosity that Craterus was extremely surprised, and ex- 

ssed his resentment in strong terms against Neoptolemus, who, 

¢ thought, had deceived him with a pretence that the Mace- 

donians would change sides. However, he exhorted his officers 

to behave like brave men, and stood forward to the encounter, In 

the first shock, which was very violent, the spears were soon broke, 
and they were then to decide the dispute with the sword. 

The behaviour of Craterus did no dishonour to Alexander, He 
killed numbers with his own hand, and overthrew many others who 
assailed him in front; but at last he received a side blow from a 
Thracian, which brought him to the ground. Many passed over 
him without knowing him; but Gorgias, one of Eumenes’s officers, 
took notice of him, and being acquainted with his person, 
leaped from his horse and guarded the body. It was then, however, 
too late; he was at the last extremity, and in the agonies of death, 

In the meantime, Neo; us engaged Eumenes. The most 
violent hatred had long subsi between them, and this day added 
stings toit. They knew not one another in the two first encounters, 
but in the third they did; and then they rushed forward impetu- 
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ously with swords drawn and loud shouts. The shock their horses 
met with was so violent, that it resembled that of two galleys. 
‘The fierce antagonists quitted the bridles, and laid hold on each 
other ; each endeavouring to tear off the helmet or the breast-plate 
of his enemy. While their hands were thus engaged, their horses 
went from under them ; and as they fell to the ground without 
quitting their hold, they ‘wrestled for the advantage. Neoptolemus 
was beginning to rise first, when Eumencs wounded him in the 
ham, and by that means got upon his feet before him, Neoptolemus 
being wounded in one knee, supported himself upon the other, and 
fought with great courage underneath, but was not able to reach 
his adversary a mortal blow, At last, receiving a wound in the 
neck, he grew faint, and stretched himself upon the ground, 
Eumenes, with all the eagerness of inveterate hatred, hastened to 
strip him of his arms, and, loading him with Teproaches, did not 
observe that his sword was still in his hand ; so that Neoptolemus 
wounded him under the cuirass, where it touches upon the grvin, 
However, as the stroke was but feeble, the apprehensions it gave 
him were greater than the real hurt. 

‘When he had despoiled adversary, weak as he was with the 
wounds he had received in his legs and arms, he mounted his horse 
and made up to his left wing, which he supposed might still be 
engaged with the enemy. There being informed of the fate of 
Craterus, he hastened to him, and finding his breath and senses not 
quite gone, he alighted from his horse, wept over him, and gave him 
his hand, One while he vented his execrations upon Neoptolemus, 
and another while he lamented his own ill fortune, and the cruel 
necessity he was under of coming to extremities with his most 
intimate friend, and either giving or receiving the fatal blow, 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the former; and 
it raised him to a high rank of honour, because it brought him the 
ae ‘both cf capacity and courage; but, at the same time, it exposed 

ia to the envy and hatred both of his allies and his enemics. It 
seemed hard to them that a stranger, a foreign adventurer, should 
have destroyed one of the greatest and most illustrious of the 
Macedonians, with the arms of those very Macedonians. Had the 
news of the death of Craterus been Drought sooner to Perdiccas, 
none but he would have swayed the Macedonian sceptre. But he 
was slain in a mutiny in Egypt two days before the news arrived. 
The Macedonians were so much exasperated against Eumenes upon 
the late event, that they immediately decreed his death. Antigonus 
and Antipater were to take the direction of the war which was to ings 





that decree into execution. Meantime Eumcenes went to the king's 
horses, which were pasturing Mount Ida, and took such ashe 
had occasion for, but gave the a discharge for them, When 
Antipater was apprised of it, he ed, and said, “He could not 
enough admire the caution of Eumenes, who must certainly expect 
to see the account of the king’s goods and chattels stated either on 
one side or other.” 

Eumenes intended tu give battle upon the plans of Lydia, near 
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Sardis, both because he was strong in cavalry, and because he was 
ambitious to show Cleopatra what a respectable force he had, 
However, at the request of that princess, who was afraid to give 
Antipater any. cause of complaint, he marched to the Upper Phrygia, 
and wintered in Celanz. Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimus 
contended with him for the command, upon which he said, “This 
makes good the observation, Every one thinks of advancing him- 
self, but xno one thinks of the danger that may accrue to the public 


He had promised to pay his army within three days, and as he 
had not money to do it, Ae sold themall the farms and castles in the 
country, together with the people and cattle that were upon idem, 
Every captain of a Macedonian company, or officer who had a com- 
mand in the foreign troops, received battering engines from Eu- 
menes; and when he taken the castle, he divided his spoils 
among his company, according to the arrears due to each particular 
man. This restored him the affections of the soldiers, insomuch 
that when papers were found in his camp, dispersed by the enemy, 
in which their generals promised 100 talents and great honours to 
the man who should kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were highly 
incensed, and gave order that from that time he should have a body- 

ard of 3000 officermen always about him, who should keep watch 
By runs, and be in waiting day and night, There was not a man 
who refused that charge; and they were glad to receive from Eu 
menes the marks of honour which those who were called the king’: 
friends used to receive from the hands of royalty, For he, too, was 
empowered to distribute purple hats and rich robes, which were 
considered as the principal gifts the kings of Macedon had to 

stow. 

Prosperity gives some appearance of higher sentiments even to 
persons of mean spirit ‘we see something of grandeur and im- 
portance about them in the elevation where fortune has placed 
them. But he who is inspired by real fortitude and magnanimity, 
will show it most by the dignity of his behaviour under losses, and 
in the most adverse fortune, So did Eumenes, When he had lost 
a battle to Antigonus in the territory of the Orcynians in Cappa- 
docia through the treachery of one of his officers, though he was 
forced to fly himself, he did not suffer the traitor to escape to the 
enemy, but took him and hanged him upon the spot. In his flight he 
took a different way from the and privately tuned round 
in such a manner as to regain the field of battle, There he en- 
camped in orderto bury the dead, whom he collected and burned 
with the door-posts of the neigtbomring: villages. The bodies of 
the officers and common i were burned upon separate 
piles; and when he had raised great momuments of earth over 
them, he decamped. So that Antigonus, coming that way after- 
wards, was astonished at his firmness and intrepidity. 

‘Another time he fell in with the baggage of Antigonus, and could 
easily have taken it, together with many persons of free con- 
dition, a great number of slaves, and all the wealth waich had been 
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amassed in so many wars, and the plunder of so many countries, 
But he was afraid that his men, when ssed of such riches and 
spoils, would think themselves too for flight, and be too 
effeminate to bear the hardships of long wandering from place to 
place: and yet time, he knew, was his principal resource for gettin; 
clear of Antigonus, On the other hand, he was sensible it woul 
be extremely difficult to the Macedonians from flying upon 
the spoil, when it was so much within reach. He therefore ordered 
them to refresh themselves, and feed their horses, before they 
attacked the enemy, In the meantime he privately sent a messen- 
gerto Menander, who escorted the to acquaint him, “That 
Eumenes, in consideration of the friendship which had subsisted 
between them, advised him to provide for his safety, and to retire 
as fast as possible from the plain, where he might easily be sur- 
rounded, to the foot of the neighbouring mountain, where the cavalry 
could not act, nor any troops fal upon his rear.” 

Menander soon eived his danger, and retired. After which. 
Eumenes sent out Bis scouts in the presence of ali the soldiers, and 
commanded the latter to arm and bridle their horses, in order for 
the attack. The scouts brought back an account that Menande 
had gained a situation where he could not be taken. Hereupor. 
Eumenes pretended great concern, and drew off his forces. e 
are told, that upon the report Menander made of this affair to 
Antigonus, the Macedonians launched out in the praises of Eumencs 
and began to regard him with an eye of kindness for acting s« 
generous a part, when it was in his power to have enslaved then 
children and dishonoured their wives. The answer Antigonus gave 
them was this: “ Think not, my good friends, it was for your sakes 
he let them go; it was for his own. He did not choose to have so 
many shackles upon him when he designed to fly.” . 

er this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly from place to 
place, spoke to many of his soldiers to leave him; either out of care 
for their safety, or because he did not choose to have a body of men 
after him, who were too few to stand a battle, and too many to fly 
in privacy. And when he retired to the castle of Nora,! on the 
confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with only 500 horse and 200 
foot, there again he gave all such of his friends free leave to depart 
as did not like the inconveniences of the place and the meanness 
of diet,* and dismissed them with great marks of kindness. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he formed that 
siege, invited him toa conference. Eumencs answered, “ Antigonus 
had many friends and generals to take his place in case ofaccidents 
to himseif; but the troops he had the care of had none to command, 
or to protect them after him.” He therefore insisted that Antigonus 
should send hostages if he wanted to treat with him in person. 
And when Antigonus wanted him to make his application to him 
first, as the greater man, he said, “ While I am master of my sword, 

shall never think any man greater than myself.” At last Anti- 


1 Tee only 220 panes in civeumference, ‘© 100 deft him upon this offer, 
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gonus sent his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hostage, and thea 
Eumenes came out to him. They embraced with great tokens of 
cordiality, having formerly been intimate friends and companions. 
Inthe conference, which lasted a considerabletime, Eumenes made 
no mention of security for his own hfe, or of an amnesty for what 
was passed. Instead of that, he insisted on having the govern- 
ment of bis provinces confirmed to him, and considerable rewards 
for his services besides ; insomuch that all who attended on this 
acasion admired his firmness, and were astonished at his 


greatness of mind, 
During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians ran to see 


Eumenes ; for, after the death of Craterus, no man was so much 
talked of in the army as he. But Antigonus, fearing they should 
offer him some violence, called to them to keep at a distance; and 
when they still kept crowding in, ordered them to be driven off 
with stones, At last he took him in his arms, and keeping off the 
multitude with his guards, with some difficulty gut him safe again 
into the castle, 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line of cir- 
cumvallation round the place, ans ‘having left a sufficient number of 
troops to carry on the siege, he retired. The fort was abundantly 
provided with corn, water, and salt, but in want of everything else 
requisite for the table. Yet with this mean provision he furnished 
a cheerful entertainment for his friends, whom he invited in their 
turns; for he took care to season his provisions with agreeable dis- 
course and the utmost cordiality. His appearance was indeed very 
tmgaging, His countenance had nothing of a ferocious or wat-worn 
durn, but was smooth and elegant; and the proportion of his limbs 
was so excellent, that they might seem to have come from the chisel 
of the statuary. And though he was not very eloquent, he 
had a soft and persuasive way of speaking, as we may conclude 
from his epistles. 

He observed that the greatest inconvenience to the garrison was 
the narrowness of the space in which they were confined, enclosed 
as it was with small houses, and the whole of it not more than two 
furlongs in circuit ; so that they were forced to take their food with- 
ost caress, Ant thelr horses to io eg same. fo semove the 

nguor which is the consequence want, as as to pre- 
pare them for flight, if occasion should fer, he assigned a room 
14 cubits long, the largest in ali the fort, for the men to walk in, 
and gave them orders gradually to mend their pace. As for the 
horses, he tied them to the of the stable with strong halters, 
Then he raised their heads and fore parts with a pulley, till they 
could scarce touch the ground with their fore-feet, but, at the same 
time, they stood firm upon their hind-feet. In this posture the 

jams plied them with the whip and the voice ; and the horses, 


us irritated, bounded furi ‘on their hind-feet, or strained to 
set their fore-feet on the jby which efforts their whole body 
i breath and in a foam. After 


was exercised, till they were out 
this exercise, which was no bad ane either for speed or strength, 
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they had their barley given them boiled, that they might sooner 
despatch and better digest it. 

As the siege was drawn out to a considerabic length, Antigonus 
ceceived information of the death of Antipater in Macedonia, and. 
of the trouble that prevailed there through the animositics between. 
Cassander and Polyperchon, He now bade adieu to all inferior 
prospects, and grasped the whole empire in his schemes: in con- 
sequence of which he wanted to make Eumencs his friend, and 
‘bring him to co-operate in the execution of his pian, For this pur- 
pose he sent to him Hieronymus; with proposals of peace, on con- 
dition he took the oath that was offered to him. Eumenes made 
a. correction in the oath, and left it to the Macedonians before the 
Place to judge which form was the most reasonable. | Indeed, 
Antigonus, to save appearances, lightly mentioned the royal 
family in the begin, and ail the rest ran in his own nae, 
Eumenes, therefore, put Olympias and the princes of the blood 
first : and he proposed to engage himself by oath of fealty not to 
Antigonus only, but to Olympias and the princes her children, 
This appearing to the Macedonians much more consistent with 
justice than the other, they permied Esmenes to take and then 
raised the siege. They likewise sent this oath to Antigonus, requir 
ing him to take it on the other part. 

leantime Eumenes restored to the Cappadocians alll the hostages 
he bad in Nora, and in return they furnished him with horses, 
beasts of burden, and tents. He also collected great part of his 
soldiers, who had di persed themselves after his defeat, and were 
straggling about the country, By this means he assembled near 
1000 horse, with which he marched off as fast as possible, rightly 
judging he had much to fear from Antigonus; for that general not 
‘only ordered him to be besieged again, and shut up within a circular 

but in his letters expressed great resentment against the Mace- 
donians for admitting the correction of the oath. 

‘While Eumenes was fying from place to place, he received letters 
from Macedonia, in whic! the people declared their apprchensionr 
of the growing power of Antigonus; and others from Olympiag 
wherein she invited him to come and take upon him the tuition 
and care of Alexander's son, whose life she conceived to be in 
danger. At the same time, Polyperchon and king Philip sent him 
orders to carry on the war against Antigonus with the forces in 
Cappadocia. They empowered him also to take soo talents out 
of the royal treasure at Quinds, in Caria, for the re-establishment 
of his own affairs, and as much more as he should judge necessary 
for the oses of the war, and Teutamas too, who 
commanded the Argyraspides, had ions to wurpert him, 

‘These officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind reception, 
but it was not difficult to discover the envy and jealousy they hat 
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in their hearts, and how much they disdained to act under him. 
Their envy he endeavoured to remove by not taking the money, 
which he told them he did not want, To remove their obstinacy 
and ambition for the first place was not so easy an affair; for, 
though they knew not how to command, they were resolved not to 
obey. In this case he called in the assistance of superstition. He 
said, Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, and shewed him 
3 pavilion with royal furniture, and a throne in the middle of it, 
after which that prince “If they would hold their 
councils and despatch business he would be with them, 
and prosper every measure and action which commenced under 
his auspices.” 

He easily persuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to believe he had 
this vision. They were not willing to wait upon him, nor did he 
choose to dishonour his commission by going to them. They pre- 
pared, therefore, a royal pavilion, and a throne in it; which the 
called the throne of Alexander ; and thither they repaired to consult 
upon the most important affairs. 

From thence they marched to the higher provinces, and upon the 
way were joined by Peucestas, a friend of Eumencs, and other 
governors of provinces, ‘hus the Macedonians were greatly 
strengthened, both in point of numbers and in the most magnificent 
Jrovision of all the requisites of war. But powerand affluence had 
rendered these | bbaigiebe ‘so untractable in socicty and so dissolute 
In their way of living since the death of Alexander, and they came 
together with « spirit of despotism so nursed by barbaric pride, 
that they soon became obnoxious to each other, and no sort of har- 
mony could subsist between them. Besides, they flattered the 
Macedonians, without any regard to decorum, and supplied them 
with money in such a manner for their entertainments and sacri- 
fices, that, in a little time, their camp looked like a place of public 
reception for every scene of intemperance ; and those veterans were 
to be courted for military appointments as the people are for their 
votes in a republic. 

Eumenes soon perceived that the new arrived grandes despised 
tach other, but were afraid of him, and watched an opportunity to 
kill him, He therefore pretended ‘he was in want of money, and 
borrowed 40,000 crowns of those that hated him most, in order 
that they might place some confidence in him, or at least might 
give up their designs upon his life, out of regard to the money lent 

im, “Thus he found guards for himself in the opulence of others; 
and, though men in general seek to save their lives by giving, he 
provided for his safety by receiving. 

‘While no danger was near, the Macedonians took bribes of all 


it of this, to to that 5 that 
yj 32 comaannen poe prince very 





‘proposed 10 take « ‘A sacrifice should be offered him 
mum out of the troasury sufficient for by otticera; and that all orders 
making s Groge of gold: to place npon shonld be issued 5 his same. A stroke 
that throne the diafem, the sceptre, and of polley wultable to the gealus of 
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who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a kind of guards, daily 
tended the gates of those that affected the command, But when 
Antigonus came and encamped over against them, and affairs called 
for a real gencral, Eumenes was applied to, not only by the soldiers, 
but the very grandees who had fm so much state upon them in 
time of peace and pleasure freely gave place to him, and took the 
post assigned them without murmuring. Indeed, when Antigonus 
attempted to pass the river Pasitigris, not one of the other officers 
who were appointed to guard it got any intelligence of his motions ; 
Eumenes alone was at kand to oppose him ; and he did it s0 effec 
tually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, and made 4000 
prisoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eumenes happened to 
be sick, still more particularly showed that they thought others fit 
to direct in magnificent entertainments and the solemnitics of peace, 
but that he was the only person among them fit tv lead an amy. 
For Peucestas having feasted them in a sumptuous manner in Persia, 
and given cach man a shecp for sacrifice, hoped to be indulged with 
the command. A few days after, as they were marching against 
the enemy, Eumenes was so dangerously ill that he was forced to 
be carried in a litter at some distance from the ranks, lest his rest, 
which was very precarious, should be disturbed with the noise, 
They had not gone far, before the cnemy suddenly made their ap- 
pearance, for they had passed the intermediate hill, and were now 

lescending into the plain. The lustre of their golden armour 
glittering in the sun as they marched down the hill, the elephants 
with the towers on their backs, and the purple vests which the 
cavalry used to wear when they were advancing to the combit, 
struck the troops that were to them with such surprise, that. 
the front halted, and called out for Eumenes ; declaring that they 
would not move a step farther if he had not the direction of them. 
At the same time they grounded their arms, exhorting each other 
to stop, and insisted that their officers should not hazard an engage- 
ment without Eumencs, 

Eumenes no sooner heard this, than he advanced with the utmost 
expedition, hastening the slaves that carried the litter. He likewise 
opened the curtains, and stretched out his hand, in token of his 
joy. On the first sight of the gencral of their heart, the troops 
saluted him in the Macedonian language, clanked their arms, and 
with loud shouts challenged the enemy to advance, thinking them- 
selves invincible while he vas at their head. a 

‘Antigonus having learned from some prisoners that Eumenes 
was so extremely ill that he was forced to be carried ona litter, 
concluded he should find no great difficulty in beating the other 
generals, and therefore hastened to the attack. But when he 
came to reconnoitre the enemy's army, and saw in what ex- 
vellent order it was drawn up, he stood still some time in 
silent admiration, At last, spying the litter carried about from 
one wing to the other, he laughed out aloud, as his manner was, 


and said to his friends, “Yon litter is the thing that pitches 
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the battle against us." After this he immediately retreated to 
his entrenchments. 

The Macedonians had hardly recovered themselves from their 
fears before they began to behave again in a disorderly and 
mutinous manner to their officers, and. spread themselves over 
almost all the provinces of Gabene for winter quarters, insomuch 
that the first were at the distance of 1000 furlongs from the last. 
Antigonus being informed of this circumstance, moved back against 
them without losing a moment's time. He took a rugged road, 
that afforded no water, because it was the shortest; hoping, if he 
fell upon them while thus dispersed, that it would be impossible 
for their officers to assemble them, 

However, as soon as he had entered that desolate country, his 
troops were attacked with such violent winds and severe frosts 
that it was difficult for them _to- ed; and they found it 
necessary to light many fires. For this reason their march could 
not be concealed. The barbarians, who inhabited the mountains 
that overlooked the desert, wondering what such a nu:nber of fires 
could mean, sent some persons upon dromedaries to Peucestas 
with an account of them. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this news, prepared for flight, 
intending to take with him such troops as he buld collect on the 
way. But Eumenes soon dispelled their fears and uneasiness, by 
Promising 30 to im the enemy’s march that they would arrive 
three days later than were expected. Finding that they 
listened to him, he sent to the officers to draw all the troops 
from the quarters, and assemble them with speed. At the sama 
time he took his horse, and went with his colleagues to seek out a 
lofty piece of ground which might attract the attention of the 
troops marching below. Having found one that answered his pur- 
pose, he measured it, and a number of fires to be lighted at 
proper intervals, so as to resemble a camp. 

then Antigonus beheld those fires upon the heights, he was in 
the utmost distress. For he thought the cnemy were apprized of 
his intention some time before, and were come to meet him. Not 
choosing, therefore, with forces so harassed and fatigued with their 
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march, to be obliged to fight tronns that were perfectly fiesh and 
had wintered in agreeable quarters, he left the short road, and led 
his men through the towns and villazes; giving them abundant 
time to refresh themselves. But when he found that no parties 
came out to gall him in his march, which is usual when an eneny 
is near, aml was informed by the neighbouring inhabitants that 
they had seen no troops whatever, nor anything but fires upon the 
hills, he perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of 
generalship ; and this incensed him so much that he advanced 
with a resolution to try his strength in a pitched bate. 

Meantime the greatest part of the forces repairing to Eumenes, 
in admiration of his capacity, desired him to take the sole command, 











Upon this Antigenes and Teutamus, who were at the head of the 
slrgyraspides, were so exasperated with envy that they formed a 


plot'against his fife ; and having drawn into it most of the granders 
and generals, they consulted upon a proper time and method to 
take him off They all agreed Wo make toe of dum in the ensuin 
battle, and to assassinate him immediuiely alter, Jint Eudamus, 
master of the elephants, and Phedinius, povately informed 
Eumenes of their resolutions ; net out of any kindness or bene- 
volent regard, but because they were afraid of losinz the money 
they had lent him. He commended them for the honour ‘with 
which they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he told his 
friends, “That he lived among a herd of savage beasts,” and 
innediately made his will. After which he destroyed all hig 
papers, lest after his death charges and impeachments should 
arise against the persons who wrote them, in consequence of Ue 
svcrets discovered there. He then considered whether he should 
put the enemy in the way of gaining the victory, or take his flight 
through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia ; but he cuuld not 
fix upon anything while his friends stayed with him. After revaly- 
ing various expedients in his mind, which was now ahnost as 
changeable as his fortune, he drew up the furces and endeavoured 
to animate the Greeks and the barbians. Onthe other hand, the 
Phalanz and the Angrraspides bade hin be of good couraye, is- 
suring him that the enemy would not stand the encounter; for 
they were veterans who had served under Vhilip and Alexander, 
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and like so many champions of the sing, had never had a fall to 
that day. Many of them were 7o years of age, and none less than 
60. So that when they charged the troops of Antigonus, they crie't 
out, “Villams! you fight against your fathers!” Then they fell 
furiously upon his infantry and soon routed them. Indeed, none 
of the battalions could stand the shock, and the most of them were 
cut in pices upon the spot, But though Antigonus had such bad 
success in this qnarter, his cavalry were victorious, through the 
weak and dastardly bchaviour of Peucestas, and took all the baggage. 
Antigonus was a man who had an excellent presence of mind on 
the most trying occasions, and here the place and the occasion 
befriended him, It was a plain open cor , the soil neither deep 
nor hard, but, like the sca-shore, covered with a fine dry sand, which 
the trampling of so many men and horses during the action re- 
duced to a sinall white dust, that, like 2 cloud of lume, darkened 
‘the air and intercepted the prospect; so that it was easy for Anti- 
gonus to take the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was over, Teutamus sent some of his corps to 
Antizonus, to desire him to restore the baggage. He told them 
he would not only return the -lreyruspides their baggage, but treat 
them in all other respects with the greatest kindness, provided 
they would put Eumenes in his hands. The Argyraspides came 
into that abominable measure, and agreed to deliver up that brave 
min alive to his enemies. In pursuance of this scheme, they ap- 
Becachedl lim unsuspected, and planted themselves about him. 
Some lamented the loss of their baggage, some desired him to 
assume the spirit of victory, which he had ained ; others accused 
the rest of their communders. Thus watching their opportunity, 
they fell upon him, took away his sword, and bound his hands 
behind him with his own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. But, as they led. 
him through the mist of the Macedonians, he desired first to spouk 
to them; not for any request he had to make, but upon matters of 
great importance to “em. Silence being made, he ascended an 
eminence, and stretching out his hands, bound ‘as they were, he 
said: “What trophy, ye vilest of all the Macedonians! what trophy 
coukl Antizonas lias e wished to raise. ike this which you are raising, 
by delivering up your general bound? Was it nut base enough to 
acknowledge you selves beaten, merely for the sake of your baggaye, 
as if victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and not upon 
the points of your swords; but you must also send your general 
as a ransom for that baggage? For my part, though thus led, £ 
am not conquered; I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined by 
my fellow-soldicas. But I conjure you by Jupiter, the god of 
armies. and the awful deities who preside over oaths, to kifl me 
here with your own hands. If my hfe be taken by another, the 
deed will be still yours. Nor will Antizonns complain, if you take 
the work out of his hands; for he wants not Cumenes alive, but 
ffumenes dead. 1fy0u choose not to be the immediate instruments, 
loose but one of mv bands, and that shall do my business. If you 
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will not trust me with a sword, throw me, bound as | am, to wild 
beasts. If you comply with this last request, I acquit you of all 
guilt with respect to me, and declare you have behaved to your 
general like the best and honestest of men.” 

“The rest of the troops received this speech with sighs and tears, 
and every expression of sorrow; but the sIrgyruspides cried out, 
“Lead him on, and attend not to his trifling. For it is no such 
great matter if an execrable Chersonesian, who has harassed the 
Macedonians with infinite wars, have cause to lament his fate, as 
it would be if the best of Alexander's and Philip's soldiers should 
be deprived of the fruit of their labours, and have their bread to 
beg in their old age. And have not our wives already passed three 
nights with our enemies” So saying they drove him forward, 

‘Antigonus, fearing some bad consequence from the crowd (for 
there was not a man left in his camp), sent out ten of his best 
elephants, and a corps of spearmen, who were Medes and Parthians, 
to kecp them off. He could not bear to have Eumenes brought into 
his presence, because of the former friendly connexions there had 
been between them. And when those who took charge of him 
asked in what manner he would have him kept, he said, “So as 
you would keep an elephant ora lion.” Nevertheless he soon felt 
some impressinns of pity, and ordered them to take aff his heavy 
chains, and altow Jym a servant who Jad been accustomed to 
wait upon him. He likewise Papuitied such of his friends a5 
lesired it to pass whole days with him, and to bring him necessary 
refreshments. Thus he spent some considerable ume in deliberat- 
ing how to dispose of him, and sometimes listened to the applica- 
tions and promises of Nearches the Cretan and his own son 
Demetrius, who made it a point to save him. But all the other 
officers insisted that he should be put to death, and urged Anti- 
onus to give directions for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes asked his keeper, Onomarchus, 
“Why Antigonus, now he had got his enemy into his power, did 
not either immediately dispatch him, or generously release him?” 
Onomarchus answered, in a contemptuous manner, “That in the 
battle, and not now, he should have eeu so icady to meet death,” 
To which Eumenes replicd, “By heavens, 1 was so! Ask tho 
who ventured to engaye me if [was not. I do not know that I met 
with a better man than my self.’?—“ Well,” said Onamarchus, “ now 
you have found a better man than yourself, why do you net patiently 
wait his time?” 

‘When Antigonus had resolved spon his death, he gave orders 
that he should have no kind of food. By this means, in two or 
three days’ time, he began to draw near Ins end; and then Anti- 
gonus, being obliged to deramp upon some sudden emergency, 
sent in an executioner to despatch ima. ‘The body he delivered 
to his friends, allowing them to burn it honsurably and to collect 
the ashes into a silver urn, in order to their being sent to his 
wife and children. 

Thus died Eumenes: and divine justice did not go far to seek 
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DESTROYED, AND DESTRUCTION OF HIS BETRAVERS. 
instruments of vengeance against the officers’ and soldiers who 
had betrayed him. Antigonus himself, detesting the Argyraspides 
as impious and savage wretches, ordered Ibyrtius, governor of 
Araceosia# under whose directions he put them, to take every 
method to destroy them; so that not one of them might return to 


Macedonia, or set his eyes upon the Grecian sea, 





PHOCION. 


DEMADES the orator, by studying in his whole administration to 
please the Macedonians and Antipatcr, bad great authority in 
Athens. When he found himself by that complaisance often 
obliged to propose laws and make speeches injurious to the dignity 
and virtue of his country, he uscd to say, “He was excusable, 
because he cae to the helm when the commonwealth was no 
more than a wreck.” This assertion, which in him was unwarrant- 
able, wus true enough when applied to the admistration of Phocion, 
Dentatles was the very man who wrecked his country. Ile pursued 
such a vicious plan both in his private and public conduct, that 
Antipater scrupled not to say of him, when he was grown old, 
“That he was like a sacrificed beast, ali consumed except his 
tongue and his paunch.”* But the virtue of Phocion found a stron; 

and powerfut adversary in the times, and its glory was obscured 
in the gloomy period of Greece’s misfortunes. For Virtue is not 
so weak as Sophocles would make her, nor is the sentiment just 
which he puts in the mouth of one of the persons of his diama— 

‘The firmest mini wil fall 
Rencath mblortunse’s stroke, and xtamn'd, depart 
‘From {te aage plan of artion:--Anlly. 1 Oi, 

Ml the advantage that Fortune can truly be affirmed to gain in 
her combats wh the good and virtuous is the brinying upon them 
unjust reproach and censure, instead of the honour and esteem 
which are their due, and by that means lessening the confidence 
the world would have in their virtue, 

It is imagined, indeed, that when affairs prosper, the people, elated 
with their strength and success, behave with great insolence to gout 
tainisters ; but it is the very reverse. Misfortunes alw 
their temper ; the least thing will then disturb them ; they take fire 
at trifles ; and they are impztient of the least severity of expression, 
He who reproves their faults scems to reproach them with their 
misfortunes, and every bold and free address is considered as an 
insult, As honey makes a wounded or ulcerated member smart, 
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Lhe eifects of austerity wcie sccn in the younger Cato These 
wis nothing engaging or pop: Jar im his beliaviour, Ae never studied 
to oblige the people, and thes efore his weight in the administration 
“vas not great Cicero says, “He acted as if he had lived m the 
commonwealth of Plato, not in the dre,s of homulus, and by that 
merns fell short of the consi lite”! ‘His cise appears to me to 
hive been the same with that of fruit which comes out of season. 
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people look upon it with pleasure and admiration, but they make 
no use of it, Thus the old-fashioned virtue of Cato, making its 
appearance amidst the luxury and corruption which time had 
introduced, had all the splendour of reputation which such a 
phenomenon could claim, but it did not answer the exigencies of 
the state; it was disproportioncd to the times, and too ponderous 
and unwieldy for use. Indeed, his circumstances were not alto- 
gether like those of Phocion, who cate not into the administration 
till the state was sinking ;? whercas Cato had only to save the ship 
beating about in the storm, At the same time we must allow that 
he had not the principal direction of her; he sat not at the helm; 
he could do no more than help to band the sails and the tackle. 
Yet he maintained 4 noble conflict with Fortune, who, having 
determined to ruin the commonwealth, effected it by a variety of 
hands, but with great difficulty, by slow steps and gradual advances. 
So near was Rome being saved by Cato and Cato’s virtue! With 
it we would compare that of Phocion; not in a general manner, so 
as to say they were both persons of integrity and able statesmen ; 
for there is a difference between valour and valour, for instance, 
between that of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas; the prudence 
of Themistocles and thit of Aristides were not the same; justice 
was of one kind in Numa, and in Agesilaus of another; but the 
virtues of Phocion and Cato were the same in the most minute par- 
ticular; their impression, form, and colour are perfectly similar. 
Thus their severity of manners was equally tempered with humanity, 
and their valour with caution; they had the same solicitude for 
others, and disregard for themselves; the same abhorrence of 
everything base and dishonourable, and the same firm attachment 
to justice on all occasions; sothat it requires a very delicate expres- 
sion, like the finely discriminated sounds of the organ? to mark the 
difference in their characters. 

It is universally agreed that Cato was of an illustrious pedigree, 
and we conjecture that Phocion’s was not mean or obscure, for had 
he been the son of a turner, it would certainly have been mentioned 
by Glaucippus, the son of Hyperides, among a thousand other 
things, in the treatise which he wrote on purpose to disparage him. 
Nor, if his birth bad been so low, would he have had so good an 
education, or such a liberal mind and manners, It is certain that, 
when very young, he was in tuition with Plato, and afterwards with 
Xenocrates in the Academy; and from the very first, he distinguished 
himself by his strong application to the most valuable studies. 
Duris tells us, he Athenians never saw him cither laugh or ory, oF 
make use of a public bath, or pus 3s hand from under his cloak 
when he was dressed to appear in gubiic. If he made an excursion 
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into the country, or marched ovt to war, he went always barefooted, 
and without “kis atper garment too, except it happened to be 
tntolerably cold; and then his soldiers used to laugh, and say,“ li 
$3 @ sign of a sharp winter ; Phocion has got his clothes on? 

He was one of the most humane and best-tempe:ed men in the 
world, and yet he had so ill-natured and forbidding a look, that 
strangers were afraid to address him without company, Therefore, 
when Chares the orator observed to the Athenians what terrible 
brows Phocion had, and they could not help making themselves 
merry, he said, “ 7his brow of mine never gave one of you an hour 
of sorrow; but the laughter of these sneerers has cost their countiy 
many a tear” In lke sunnner, though the measures be prope" cd 
were happy ones, and his counsels of the most salutary kind, yet 
he used no flowers of rhetoric ; Ais speeches were concise, command 
ing, and severe, For as Zeno says, that a philosopher should never 
let a word come out of his mouth that is not strongly tinctured with 
sense, so Phocion’s oratory contained the most sense in the fewest 
words, And it seems that Polyeuctus, the Spheftian, had this view 
when he said, “ Demusthenes was the better ormer, and Phocion 
the more persuasive speaker? iis specches were to be estimated 
like coins, not for the size, but for the intrinsic value, Agrecably 
to which we are told, that one day when the theatre was full of 
people, Phocion was observed behind the scenes wrapt up in 
thought, when one of his friends took occasion to say, “What! at 
your meditations, Phocion?” |“ Yes,” said he, “1 am considering 
whether 1 cannot shorten what I have to say to the Athenians,” 
And Demosthenes, who despised the other orators, when Phocion 
got up, used to say to his friends softly, “Heie comes the pruner 
Of my periods.” But perhaps this is to be ascribed to the excellence 
of his character, since a word or a nod from a person revered for 
his virtue is of more weight than the most claborate speeches of 
other men, 

In his youth ke served under Chabrizs, then commander of the 
Athenian armies; and, as he paid him all proper attention, he 

ined much military knowledge by him. In some degree too he 

elped to correct the temper of Chabrias, which was impetuous 
ane uneven, For that gencral, though at other times scarce any- 
thing could move him, in time of action was violent, and exposed 
his person with a boldness ungoverned by discretion. At last it 
cost him his life, when he made it a point to gct in before the other 
galleys to the isle of Chios, and attempted to make good his Jand- 
ing by dint ofthesword, Phocion, whose prudence was equal to his 
courage, animated him when he was too slow in his operations, and 
endeavoured to bring him to act coolly shen he was unscasonably 
violent, This gained him the affection of Chabrias, who was a man 
of candour and probity; and he assigned him commissions and 
enterprises of great importance, which raised him to the notice of 
the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight of Naxos, Phocion being 
appointed to head the squadron on the left, where the action was 
hottest, had a fine opportunity to distinguish himself, and he made 
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such use of it that victory soon declared for the Athenians ; and as 
this was the first victory they had gained at sea in a dispute with 
Greeks since the taking of their city, they expressed the highest 
regard for Chabrias, and began to consider Phocion a a person in 
whom they should one day find an able commander. This bate 
was won during the celebration of the great mysteries; and Chi 
brias, in commemoration of it, annually treated the Athenians with 
wine on the siatcenth day of September. 

Some time after this, Chabrias sent Phocion to the islands to 
demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of twenty sail. 
But Phocion said, “If yo: send me against enemies, such a flect is 
too small; if to friends, 0 ‘ship is sufficrent.” He therefore went 
in his own galley, and by . ‘dressing himself to the city and magis- 
uates in an open and hum. 2 manner, he suececded $0 well as to 
return with a number of ship which the allies fitted out, and at the 
same time put their rexpective jwotas of money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured . 1d paid his court to Chabrias as long, 
as he lived, but, after his death, continued his attentions to all that 
belonged to him, With his son Ctesippus, he took peculiar care 
to form him to virtue; and though he found him very stupid and 
untractable, yet he still laboured to coricet hs errors, as well as to 
nceal them, Once, indeed, his patience fuled him, none of 
expeditiuns the young man was so troublesome with unscason- 
able questions and attempts to give advice, as if he knew how to 
duect the aperations better than the general, that at last he cried 
out, “O Ch tbrias, Chabriast what.a revun do I make thee for thy 
favours, in hearit ", with the impertinenc ies of thy sun!” 

He observed, that those whe tuck upon them the management of 
public afnirs, mace two departments of them—the civil and the 
military, which they shared as it were by lot. Pursuant to this 
division, Eubulus, Atistophon, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hype- 
tides, addressed the people from the rostrum, and proposed new 
edicts; while Diophites, Menestheus, Leosthenes, and Chares, 
raised themselves by the honours and’ employments of the camp. 
But Phocion chose rather to move in the walk of Pericles, Aristides, 
and Solon, who excelled not only as orators but as generals, for he 
thought their fame more complete; each of these great men (to use 
the words of Archilochus) appearing justly to claim 

‘The palms of Mars, anil laurels of the mms; 
and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens was equally the 
patroness of arts and arms. 

Formed upon these models, peace and tranquillity were the great 
objects he had always in view; yet he was engaged in more wars 
than any person, either of his own or of the preceding times. Not 
that he courted, or even applied for the command; but he did not 
decline it when called to that honour by his countrymen. _It is cer- 
tain, he was elected gencial no less than 45 times, without once 
attending to the election; being always appointed in his absence at 
the free motion of his countrymen. Men of shallow understanding 
were surprised that the people should set such a value on Phociou, 
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who generally opposed their inclinations, and never said or did any- 
thing with a view to recommend himself. For, as princes divert 
themselves at their meals with buffoons and jesters, so the Athe- 
nians attended to the polite ¢nd agreeable address of their orators 
by way of entertainment only; but when the question was concern- 
ing so important a bisiness as the command of their farces, they 
returned to sober and scrious thinking, and seiccted the wisest, 
citizen, and the man of the severest manners, who had combated 
their capricious humours and desires the must. This he scrupled 
not to avow; for one day when an oracle from Delphi was read in 
the assembly, importing, “That the rest of the Athenians were 
‘unanimous in their opinions, and there was only one man who dis- 
sented from them,” Phocion ‘stepped upand told them, “ They need 
not give themselves any trouble in inquiring for this refracimy 
citizen, for he was the man who liked not anything they did” And 
another time in a public debate, when his opinion happened to he 
received with universal applause, he turned tu his friends and said, 
® Have I inadvertently let some bad thing slip from me?” 

The Athenians were one day making a collcction to defray the 
charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers gave liberally. Phociun 
was importuncd to contribute among the rest, but he bade them 
apply to the rich. “/ should be ashamed,’ saiti he, * to give you 
auything, and not to pay this man what 1 owe hing” pointing 10 
the usurer Calhcles. And as they continued very clamorous and 
teasing, he told them this tale. “A cowardly fellow once resolved 
to make a campaign ; but when he was sct out the ravens began to 
croak, and he laid down his, arms and stopped, When the first 
alarm was a little over, he tharched again. The ravens renewed 
their croaking, and then'he made a full stap, and said, You may croak 
your hearts out if you please, but you shall not taste my carcase.” 

The Athenians once insisted on his leading them against the 
enemy, and when he refused, they told him nothing could be more 
dastardly and spiritless than his behaviour. He «answered, “ You 
can neither make me valiant, nor can I make you cowards ; however, 
we know one another very well? 

Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous situation, the people 
were greatly exasperated against him, and demanded an immediate 
account of his conduct. Upon which he only said, “My good 
fiends, first get out of your difficulties.” 

During a war, however, they were generally humble and sub- 
missive, and it was not tillafter peace was made that they began to 
talk in a vaunting manner, and to find fault with their general. As 
they were one time telling Phocion he had robbed them of the vic- 
tory which was in their hands, he said, “It is happy for you that 
you have a general who knows you; otherwise you would have 
been ruined long ago.” 

Having a difference with the Becotians, which they refused to 
seitle by treaty, and proposed to decile by the sword, Phocion said, 
“ Good people, keep to the method in which you have the advantage; 
and that is talking, not fighting? 
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One day, determined not to follow his advice, they refused to give 
him a hearing. But he said, “Though you can make me act 
against my judgment, you shall never make me speak 0.” 

Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse party, happening 
to say, “ The Athenians will certainly kill thee, Phocion, some time 
or other;” he answered, “ Tey may tall me if they are mad; but it 
will be you, if they are in their senses.” 

‘When Polyeuctas the S; jan advised the Athenians to make 
war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the orator a corpulent 
man, he ran himself out of breath, and ired so violently that 
he was forced to take several draughts ‘of cold water ‘before he could 
finish his speech. Dhocion, sceing him in such a condition, thus 
addressed the assembly—“ You have great reason to pass an edict 
for the war upon this man’s recommendation. For what are you 
not to expect from him when, loaded with a suit of armour, he 
marches against the enemy, if in delivering to you (peaceable 
folks) a speech he had composed at his leisure, he is ready to be 
suffocated.” 

Lycurgus the orator one day said many disparaging things of 
him in the general assembly, and, among the rest, observed that 
when Alexander demanded ten of their orators, Phocion gave it as 
his opinion that they should be delivered to him. “ It is true,” 
said Phocion, “1 have given the people of Athens much good 
counsel, but they do not follow it.” 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who got the name ot 
Laconistes by letting his beard grow long, in the Lacedemonian 
manner, wearing a threadbare & and keeping a very grave 
countenance, ocion finding one of his assertions much contra: 
dicted in the assembly, called upon this man to support the truth 
and rectitude of what he had said, Archibiades, however, ranged 
himself on the people’s side, and advised what he thought cable 
to them, Then Phocion, tzking him by the beard, said, “What is 
als heap geet po cut it off” hh ed Sal 

istogiton, a public int paraded with bis pretended valour 
before the people, and pressed them much to declare war. But 
when the lists came to made out of those that were to serve, 
this swaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a crutch under his 
arm. Phocion,as he sat upon the business, secing him at some 
distance in this form, called out to his secretary, to put down 
Aristogiton “a cripple and a coward.” 

All these sayings have something so severe in them that it seems 
strange that a man of such austere and unpopular manners should 
ever get the surname of the Good. It is indeed difficult, but I be- 
lieve not impossible, for the same man to be both rough and gentle, 
as some wines are sweet and sour; and, on the other band, 
some men who have a great appearance of gentleness in their 
temper are very harsh and vexatious to those who have to do with 
them, In this case, the saying of Hyperides to the people of 
Athens deserves notice. “ Examine not whether I am severe upon 
you, but whether I am so for my own sake.” As if it were avarice 
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only that makes a minister odious to the peopic, and the abuse of 
power to the purposes of pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did not 
tmake a man equally obnoxious, 

‘As to Phocion, he never exerted himself against any man in his 
private capacity, or considered him as an enemy; but he was in- 
flexibly severe against every man who opposed his motions and 
designs for the public good, His behaviour, in other respects, was 
liberal, benevolent, and humane; fhe wifertunate he was always 
ready to assist, and he pleaded even for his enemy, if he happened 
to be in danger. His friends one day finding fault with him for 
appearing in behalf of a man whose conduct did not deserve it, he 
said, “The good have no necd of an advocate.” Aristogiton, the 
informer, being condemned, and committed to prison, begged the 
favour of Phocion to go and speak to him, and he hearkened to his 
application, His friends dissuaded him from it, but he said, “Let 
nic alone, good people. Where can one rather wish to speak to 
Aristogiton than in a prison?” 

‘When the Athenians sent out their fleets under any other com- 
mander, the maritime towns and islands in alliance with that people 
looked upon every such commander as an enemy ; they strengthened 
their walls, shut up their harbours, and conveyed the cattle, the 
slaves, the women and children, out of the country into the cities. 
But when Phocion had the command, the same people went out 
to meet him in their own ships, with chaplets on their heads and 
every expression of joy, and in that manner conducted them into 
their cities, 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in Euboca, and for 
that purpose sent in forces from Macedon, as well as practised upon 
the towns by means of the petty princes. Hereupon, Plutarch of 
Eretria called in the Athenians, and entreated them to come and 
rescue the island out of the hands of the Macedonians; in conse- 
quence of which they sent Phocion at first with a small body of 
troops, expecting that the Eubceans would immediately rise and join 
him. But when he came, he found nothing among them but treason- 
able designs and disaffection to their own country, for they were 
corrupted by Philip's money. For this reason, he seized an eminence 
separated from the plains of Tamynz by a deep defile, and in that 
post he secured the best of his troops. As for the disorderly, the 
talkative, and cowardly part of the soldiers, if they attempted to 
desert and steal out of the camp, he ordered the officers to let them 
go. “Fur,” said he, “‘if they stay here, such is their want of dis- 
Cipline, that instead of being serviceable they will be prejudicial 
in time of action; and, as they will be conscious to themselves of 
flying from their colours, we shall not have so much noise and 
calumny from them in Athens.” 

‘Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his men to stand to 
their arms, but not attempt anything till he had made an end of his 
sacrifice: and, whether it was that he wented to gain time, or could 
not easily find the auspicious tokens, or was desirous of drawing the 
enemy nearer to him, he was long about it, Meanwhile Plutarch, 
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imagining that this delay was owing to fear and irresolution, charged 
at the head of the mercenaries ; and the cavalry seeing him in motion, 
could wait no longer, but advanced against the encmy, though in a 
scattered and disorderly manner, as they happened to tssue out of the 
camp. The first hne being soon broken, all the rest dispersed, and 
Plutarch himself fled. A detachment from the enemy then attacked. 
the entrenchments, and endeavoured to make a breach in them, 
supposing that the fate of the day was decided; but at that instant 
Phocion had finished his sacrifices, and the Athenians sallying out 
of the camp, fell upon the assailants, routed them, and cut most of 
them in pieces in the trenches. Phocion then gave the main body 
directions to keep their ground in order to receive and cover such as 
were dispersed in the first attack, while he with a select party went 
and charged the enemy. A sharp conflict ensucd, both sides 
hehaving with great sprit and intrepidity. Among the Athenians, 
Thallus the son of Cincas, and Gloucus the son of Polymedes, who 
fought near the general's person, distinguished them,clves the most. 
Cleophanes, too, «lid great service in the action; for he rallied the 
cavalry, and brought them up again, by calling after them and 
insisting that they should come to the assistance of their general, 
who was in danger. They returned, therefore, to the charge, and 
by the assistance which they gave the infantry secured the victory. 

Thocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretria, and 
aade himself master of Zaretra, a fort advantageously situated 
vhere the islind draws to a point, and the neck of land is defended 
on each side by the sca. Me dad not choose, in pursuance of his 
victory, to take the Grecks prisuncrs, lest the Athenians, influenced 
by their orators, should, in the first motions of resentment, pass 
some unequitable sentence upon them, 

After this great success he sailed back to Athens. The allies 
soon found the want of his goodness and justice, and the Athenians 
saw his capacity and courage in a clear light; for Molossus, who 
succeeded him, conducted the war so ill as to fall himself into the 
enemy’s hands. Philip now rising in his designs and hopes, 
marched to the Hellespont with all his forces, in order to seize at 
once on the Chersonesus, Perinthus, and Byzantium. 

‘The Athenians actermining to scnd succours to that quarter, the 
orators prevailed upon them to give that commission to Chares, 
Accordingly he sailed to those parts, but did nothing worthy of 
such a force as he was intrusted with. The cities would not receive 
his fleet into their harbours; but, suspected by all, he beat about, 
raising contributions where he could upon the allies, and, at the 
same time, was dispised by the enemy. The orators, now taking 
the other side, exasperated the people to such a degree, that they 
repented of having sent any succours to the Byzantians. Then 
Phocion rose up and told them, “They should not be angry at the 
suspicions of the allies, ut at their own generals, who deserved 
not to haye any confidence placed in them ; for on their account,” 
said he, “you are looked upon. with an eye of jealousy by the very 
People who cannat be saved without your assistance,’ is argue 
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ment had such an effect on them that they changed their minds 
again, and bade Phocion go himself with another armament to the 
succour of the allies upon the Hellespont. 

This contributed more than anything to the saving of Byzantium, 
Phocion’s reputation was already great ; besides, Cleon, a man of 
eminence in Byzantium, who had formerly becn well acquainted 
with him at the academy, pledged his honour to the city in his 
behalf. The Byzantians would then no longer let him encamp 
without, but opening their gates received him into their city, and 
mixed familiarly with the Athenians ; who, charmed with this con- 
fidence, were not only easy with respect to provisions, and regular 
in their behaviour, but exerted themselves with great spirit in every 
action. By these means Philip was forced to retire from the Helles- 
pont, and he suffered not a litde in his military reputation ; for 
till then he had been deemed invincible. Phocion took some of his 
ships, and recovered several cities which he had garrisoned ; and 
making descents in various parts of his territories, he harassed and 
ravaged the flat country. But at last, happening to be wounded 
by a party that made head against him, he weighed anchor and 
returned home. 

Some time after this, the Megarcnsians applied to him privately 
for assistance ; and as he was afraid the matter would get air, and 
the Barotians would prevent him, he assembled the people early in 
the morning, and gave them an uccount of the application, They 
had no sooner given their sanction to the proposal, than he ordereud 
fhe trumpets to suund as a signal for them to arm ; after which he 
marched immediately to Megara, where he was reccived with real 
joy. The first thing he did was to fortify Niswa, and to build twa 
ood walls between the city and the port; by which means the 
town had a safe communication with the sea, and having now 
little to fear from the enemy on the land side, was secured in 
the Athenian interest. 

‘The Athenians being now clearly ina state of hostility with Philip, 
the conduct of the war was committed to other generals in the 
ubsence of Phocion ; but on his return from the islands, he repre- 
sented to the people, that as p was peaceably disposed, and 
apprchensive of the issue of the war, it was best to accept the con- 
ditions he had offered. And when one of those public barreters, 
who spend their whole time in the court of Heliaca, and make it 
ther business to za impcachments, opposed him, and said, 
“Dare you, Pluvion, pretend to dissuade the Athenians from war, 
now the sword is drawn?” “Yes,” said he, “I dare; though I 
know thou wouldst be in my power in time of war,and I shall be in 
thine in time of pe ie.” Demosthenes, however, carried it against 
him for war; which he adsiserl che Athenians to niake at the greatest 
distance they could from Attica. This gave Phocion occasion to 
say, “ My good friend, cansider not so much where we shall fight, as 
how we shall conguer; for victory is the only thing that can keep 
the war at a distance. If we are beaten every danger will soon 
be at our gates.” 
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The Athenians did lose the day; afler which the most factious 
and troublesome part of the citizens drew Churidemus to the 
hustings, and insisted that he should have the command. This 
alarmed the real well-wishers of their country so much, that they 
called in the members of the Areopagus to their assistance ; and it 
was not without many tears, and the most earnest entreaties, that 
th prevailed upon the assembly to put their concerns in the hands 
of Phocion. 

He was of opinion that the other proposals of Philip should be 
readily accepted, because they seemed to be dictated by humanity ; 
but when Demades moved that Athens should be comprehended 
in the general peace, and, as one of the states of Greece, should 
have the same terms with the other cities, Phocion said, “ It ought 
not to be agreed to, till it was known what conditions Philip 
required.” ‘The times were against him, however, and he was 
overruled. And when he saw the Athenians repented afterwards, 
because they found themselves obliged to furnish Philip both with 
ships of war and cavalry, he said, “This was the thing I feared ; 
and my opposition was founded upon it. But since you have signed 
the treaty, you must bear its inconveniences without murmuring 
or despondence ; remembering that your ancestors sometimes gave 
law to their neighbours, and sometimes were forced to subinit, but 
did both with honour ; and by that means saved themselves anc 
all Greece.” 

‘When the news of Philip’s death was brought to Athens, he would 
not suffer any sacrifices or rejoicings to be made on that account, 
“ Nothing,” said he, “could shew greater meanness of spirit than 

ressions of joy on the death of an enemy. What great reason, 
indeed, is there for it, when the army you fought with at Cheronza 
is lessened only by one man.” 

Demosthenes gave into invectives against Alexander, when he 
was marching against Thebes; the ill policy of which Phocion 
casily perceived, and said, 

‘Whowe gra may’ ‘sink Meet ends eekee" Pops, Odyse. 9. 
“ When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would you plunge 
Athens into it? For my part, I will not suffer you to ruin your- 
selves, though your inclinations lie that way ; and to prevent every 
step of that kind is the end I propose in taking the command.” 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes, he sent to the Athenians, 
and demanded that they should deliver up to him Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Charidemus. The whole assembly cast 
their eyes upon Phocion, and cafled upon him often by name. At 
last he rose up; and placing him by one of his friends, who had 
the greatest share in his confidence and affection, he expressed 
himself as follows : “ The persons whom Alexander demands have 








1 These words are addressed to Thyasee wore ascaped ont of bis cave and gob 
by bis companions, to restract him from ou board thelr ship. 
Worokiug the gisnt Polyphemus, sftec 
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brought the commonwealth ito such miserable circumstances, 
that if he demanded evzn my friend Nicocles, I should vote for 
delivering him up. For ny own I should think it the greatest 
happiness to die for you all. At che same time, I am not without 
compassion for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge here ; but 
it is enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, without wecping for 
Athens too. The best measure, then, we can take is to intercede 
with the conqueror for both, and by no means to think of fighting.” 

The first decree drawn up in consequence of these deliberations 
Alexander is said to have rejected, and to have turned his back 
upon the deputies; but the sccond he received, because it was 
brought by Phocion, who, as his old counsellors informed him, stood 
high in the esteem of his father Philip. He, therefore, not only 

ave him a favourable audience, and granted his request, but even 
listened to his counsel. Phocion advised him, “If tranquillity was 
his object, to put an end to his wars; if glory, to leave the Greeks 
in quiet, and turn his arms against the barbarians.” In the course 
of their conference he made many observations so agreeable to 
Alexander's disposition and s=atimonts that his resentment against 
the Athenians was perfectly apy end he was pleased to say, 
“The people of Athens must be very attencve to the affairs of 
Greece, for if anything happens to me, the supreme direction will 
devolve upon them.” vith Phocion in particular he entered into 
obligations of friendship and hospitality, and did him greater 
honours than most of his own courtiers were indulged with. Nay, 
Duris tells us that after that prince was risen to superior greatness 
by the conquest of Darius, and had left out the word chatrein, the 
common form of salutation in his address to others, he still retained 
it in writing to Phocion, and to nobody besices, except Antipater. 
Chares asseris the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he sent him 100 
talents, When the moncy was brought to Athens, Phocion asked 
the persons employed in that commission, “Why, among all the 
citizens of Athcns, he should be singled out as the object of such 
bounty?” “ Liccause,” said they, “ Alexander looks upon you as the 
only honest and good man.” “Then,” said Phocion, “lei him per- 
mit me always to retain that character, as well as really to be that 
man” The envoys then weni home with him, and when they saw 
the frugality that scigned there, his wife baking bread, kimself 
drawing water, «nd afterwards washing his own feet, they urged 
him the more to receive the present They told him; “It gave them 
real uneasiness, and was incleed an intolerable thing, that the friend 
of so great a prince should live in such a wretched manner.” At 
that instant a poor old man happening to pass by, in a mean gar- 
ment, Phocion asked the envoys, “ Whether they thought worse of 
him than of that man?” As they begged of him not to make such 
a comparison, he rejoined, “ Yet that man lives upon less than I do, 
and is contented. In one word, it will be to no purpose for me to 
have so much money if I do not use it; and if 1 was to live up to 
it, 1 should bring Loth myself and the king, your master, under the 
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censure of the Athenians.” Thus the money was carried back from 
Athens, and the whole transaction was a good lesson to the Greeks, 
That the man who did not want such a sum of money was richer 
than he who could bestow it, 

Displeased at the refusal of his piesent, Alexander wrote to 
Phocion, “That he could not number those among his friends who 
would not receive his favours. Yet Phocion even then would not 
take the money. However, he desired the king to set at liberty 
Echecratides the sophist, and Athenodorus the Iberian, as also 
Demaratus and Sparto, two Rhodians, who were taken up for cer- 
tain crimes, and kept in custody at Sardis. Alexander granted his 
request immediately; and afterwards, when he sent Craterus into 
Macedonia, ordered him to give Phocion his choice of one of these 
four cities in Asia, Cios, Gergithus, Mylassa, or Elzea, At the same 
time he was to assure him, that the king would be much more dis- 
obliged if he refused his second offer, But Phocion was not to be 
prevailed upon, and Alexander died soon after. 

Phocion’s house is shown to this day in the borough of Melita, 
adorned with some plates of copper, but otherwise plain and homely. 

Of his first wife we have no account, except that she was sister to 
Cephisodotus the statuary, The other was a matron, no less cele- 
brated among the Athenians for her modesty, prudence, and sim- 

licity of manners, than Phocion himself was for his probi Tt 
happencd one day, when some new tragedians were to act before a 
full audience, one of the players, who was to personate the queen, 
demanded a suitable mask Cand attire), together with a large train 
of attendants, richly dressed ; and as all these things were not 
granted him, he was ont of humour, and refused to make his ap- 
pearance, by which means the whole business of the theatre was at 
astand. But Melanthius, who was at the charge of the exhibition, 
shed him in and said, “Thou seest the wife of Phocion appear 
in public with one maid-servant only, and dost thou come here to 
shew thy pride, and to spoil our women?” As Melanthius spoke 
Toud enough to be heard, the audience received what he had said 
with a thunder of applause. When this second wife of Phocion 
entertained in her house an Ionian lady, one of her friends, the lad) 
shewed her her bracelets, and necklaces, which had all the magnifi- 
cence that gold and jewels could give them. Upon which the good 
matron said, “ Phocion is my ornament, who is now called the 
twentieth time to the command of the Athenian armies,” 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his skill in the games 
of the fanathenea, and his father permitted him to make the trial, 
on condition that it was in the foot-races; not that he set any value 
upon the victory, but he did it that the preparations and previous 
exercise might be of service to him; for the young man was of a 
disorderly turn, and addicted to drinking. Vhocus (that was his 
name) gained the victory, and anumber of his acquaintance desired 
to celebrate it by entertainments at their houses; but that favour 
was granted only toone. When Phacion came to the house, he 
saw everything prepared in the most extravagant manner, and, 
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among the rest, Hat wine mir with spices was provided for 
washing the feet of the guests, He therefore called his son to him, 
and said, “ Phocus, why do you suffer your friends thus to sully the 
honour of your victory?”! 

In order to correct in his son entirely that inclination to luxury, 
he carried him to Lacedzemon, and put him among the young men, 
who were brought up in all the rigour of the ancient discipline. 
This gave the Athenians no little offence, because it showed in what 
contempt he held the manners and customs of his own country, 
Demades one day said to him, “ Why do not we, Phocion, persuade 
the people to adopt the Spartan form of government? _ If you choose 
it, 1 will propose a decree for it, and support it in the best manner 
lam able.” “ Yes, indeed,” said Phocion; “it would become you 
much, with all those perfumes about you, and that pride of dress, to 
launch out in praise of Lycurgus and the Lacedaemonian frugality,” 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a supply of ships, and the 
orators opposing it, the senate asked Phocion his opinion. “Iam. 
of opinion,’ said he, “that you should either have the sharpest 
sword, or keep upon good terms with those who have.” 

Pytheus the orator, when he first began to spcak in public, had a 
torrent of words and the most consummate assurance. Upon which 
Phocion said, “Is it for thee to prate so who art but a novice 
amongst us?” 

‘When Harpalus had traitorously carried off Alexander's treasures 
from Babylon, and came with them from Asia to Attica, a numbet 
of the mercenary orators flocked to him, in hopes of sharing in the 
spoil, He gave these some small taste of his wealth, but to Phocion 
he sent no less than 700 talents ; assuring him, at the same time, 
that he might command his whole fortune, if he would take him 
into his protection. But bis messengers found a disayrecable re- 
ception: Phocion told them that “ Harpalus should repent it, if he 
continued thus to corrupt the city.” And the traitor, dejected at 
his disappoin'ment, stopped his hand. A few days after, a general 
assembly being held on this affair, he found that the men who had 
taken his money, in order to exculpate themselves, accused him to 
the people, while Phocion, who would accept of nothing, was in- 
clined to serve him, as far as might be consistent with the public 
good. Harpalus, therefore, paid his court to him again, and took 
every method to shake his integrity, but he found the fortress on 
all sides impregnable. Afterwards he applicd to Charicles, Phocicn’s 
son-in-law, and his success with him gave just cause of offence; 
for all the world saw how intimate he was with him, and that all 
his business went through his hands. Upon the death of his mistress 
Py ‘ice, who had Urought him a daughter, he even employed 
cles to get a superb monument built for her, and for that pur- 
pose furnished him with vast sums. This commission, dishonour- 
able enough in itself, became more so by the manner in which he 
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acquitted himself of it For the monument is still to be seen at 
Hermos, on the road between Athens and Eleusis ; and there appears 
nothing in it answerable to the charge of 30 talents, which was the 
account that Charicles brought in.' After the death of Harpalus, 
Charicies and Phocion took his daughter under their guardianship, 
and educated her with great care. At last, Charicles was called to 
account by the public for the money he had received of Harpalus ; 
and he desired Phocion to support him with his interest, and to 
appear with him in the court. But Phocion answered, “I mads 
you my son-in-law only for just and honourable purposes.” 

The first person that brought the news of Alexander’s death was 
Asclepiades the son of Hipparchus. Demades desired the people 
to give no credit to it: “For,” said he, “if Alexander were dead, 
the whole world would smell ‘the carcass.” And Phocion, seeing 
the Athenians elated, and inclined to raise new commotions, endea- 
voured to keep them quiet. Many of the orators, however, ascended 
the rostrum, and assured the people that the tidings of Asclepiades 
were true, “ Well then,” said Phocion, “if Alexander is dead to-day, 
he will be so to-morrow, and the day following; so that we ma) 
deliberate on that event at our leisure, and take our measures wath 
safety.’ 

When Leosthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens in the 
Lamian war, and saw how much Phocion was displeased at it, he 
asked him in a scoffing manner,“ What good he had done his country 
during the many years that he was general?” “And dost thou 
think it nothing then,” said Phocion, “four the Athenians to be buried 
in the sepulchres of their ancestors?” As Leosthenes cominued to 
harangue the people in the most arrogant and pompous manner, 
Phocion said, “ Young man, your speeches are like cypress trees, 
large and lofty, but without fruit” Hyperides rose tip and said, 
ia "Ten us then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians to go 
to war.” Phocion ansv.cred, “do not think it advisable till the 
young men keep within the bounds of order and propriety, the rich 
‘become liberal in their contributions, and the orators forbear robbiny 
the public” 

Most People admired the forces raised by Leosthenes; and when 
they asked Phocion his opinion of them, he said, “I like them very 
well for a short race,’ but I dread the consequence of a long one. 
‘The supplies, the ships, the soldiers, are all very good; but they are 
the last we can produce.” The event justified his observation. 
Leosthenes at first gained great reputation by his achievements; 
for he defeated the Beeotians in a pitched battle, and drove Anti- 
pater into Lamia. On this occasion the Athenians, borne upon the 
tide of hope, spent their time in mutual entertainments and in 
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sacrifices to the gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a fine 
opportunity to play upon Phocion, and asked him, “Whether he 

ould not have wished to have done such great things?” “ Cer- 
tainly I should,” said Phocion; “but still I should advise not to 
have attempted them.” And when letters and messengers from the 
army came one after another, with an account of farther success, he 
said, “ When shall we have done conquering?” 

Leosthenes died soon after, and the party which was for continu: 
ing the war, fearing that if Phocion was elected general he would 
be for putting an end to it, instructed a man that was little known 
to make a motion in the assembly, importing, “That as an old 
friend and school-fellow of Vhocion, he desired the people to spare 
him, and preserve him for the most pressing occasions, because 
there was not another man in their dominions to be compared to 
him” At the same time he was to recommend Antiphilus for the 
command. ‘The Athenians embracing the proposal, Phocian stood 
up and told them, “ He never was thai man's sr hool-fellow, nor had 
he any acwaintance with him; but from this monicnt,” said he, 
turning to him, “I shall number thee amongst my best friends, since 
thou hast advised what is most agrecable to me.” 

The Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecute the war with 
the Beeotians, and Phocion at first as strong!s opposed it. His friends 
represented to him, that this violent opposition of his would provok« 
them to put him to death, “They may do it if they please,” said 
he; “It will be unjustly, if I advise ther for the best; but justly if 

ould prevaricate.” However, when he saw that they were not 
to be persuaded, and that they continued to besiege him with cla- 
mour, he ordered a herald to make prorlamation, “That all the 
Athenians above the age of puberty, who were not more than sixty 
years, should take five days’ proviyions and follow him imme- 
diately from (he assembly to the field.” 

This raised a great tumult, and the old men began to exclaim 
against the order, and to walk off Upon which Phocion said, 
«oes this disturb you, when I, who am fourscere years old, shall 
be at the head of you?” “fhat short remonstanee had its effect: it 
made them quiet and tractable. When M.con marched a con- 
siderable corps of Macedonians and »: ercenaies to Khatunus, and 
ravaged the sea-coast and tle adjacent country, Phocion advanced 
against him with a body of Athenians. On this occasion a number 
of them were very impertinent in pretending to dictate or advise 
him how to proceed. One counselled him to secure such an emi- 
nence, another to send his cavalry to such a post, and a third pointed 
outa place for a camp. “ //eavens/” said Vhocion, “how many 
generals we have, and how few soldiers!” 

‘When he had drawn up his army, one of the infantry advanced 
before the ranks, but when he saw an enciny stepping out to 
meet him, his heart failed him, and he drew back to his post. 
Whereupon Phocion said,“ Young man, are you not ashamed to 
desert your station twice in one day: that in which I had placed 
you, and that in which you had placed yourself?” ‘Then he immne- 
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diately attacked the enemy, routed them, and killed great numb 
among whom was their general, Micon,’ The confederate army 
the Greeks in Thessaly likewise defeated Antipater in a great battle, 
though Leonatus and the Macedonians from Asia had joined him. 
In this action Antiphilus commanded the foot, and Menon the Thes- 
salian horse; Leonatus was among the slain. 

Soon after this Craterus passed over from Asia with a numerous 
army, and another battle was fought in which the Greeks were 
worsted, The Joss, indeed, was not great; and it was principally 
awing to the disobedience of the soldiers, who had young officers that 
did not exert a proper authority. But this, joined to the practice of 
Antipater upon the cities, made the Grecks desert the league, and 
shamefully betray the liberty of their country. As Antipater 
marched directly towards Athens, Demosthenes and Hyperides 
fled out of the city. As for Demades, he had not been able, in any 
degree, to answer the fines that had been laid upon him; for he 
had been amercer] seven times for proposing edicts contrary to law, 
He had also been declared infamous, and incapable of speaking in 
the assembly, Isut now, finding himself at full liberty, he moved 
for an order that ambassadors should be sent to Antipater with full 
powers to treat of peace. ‘The ple, alarmed at their present 
situation, called for Phocion, ring that he was the only man 
they could trust, Upon which he said, “If you had followed the 
counsel I gave you, we should not have had now to deliberate 
on such an atinir.”” Thus the decree passed, and Phocion was 
despatched to Antipater, who then lay with his army in Cadmea, ? 
and was preparin-; to enter A.tica, € 

His first requisition was, that Antipater would finish the treaty 
before be left the camp in which he then Jav. Craterus said, it was 
an unreasonalle dymand that toey should remain there to be 
troublesume io their friends and alles, when they might subpist at 
the expense of their cnemues. But Antipater took him by the 
hand, and suid, * Let us indul re Phocion so far.” As to the con- 
ditions, he insisted that the Athenians should leave them to him, 
as he had done at Lamia to der general Leosthenes. 

Phocion went and rcported thus preluminary to the Athenians, 
which they agreed to out of necessity ; and then returned to 
Thebes with other ambassadors, the principal of whom was 
Xcnocrates the phitusopher, or the virtue and :eputation of the 
latter were so yreat and illustrious that the Athenians thought 
there could be nothing in Ina1in nature so insolent, savage, and 
ferocious as not to fecl some impressions of respect and reverence 
at the sight of him. It happened, however, otherwise with 
Antipater, through his extreme brutality and antipathy to virtue ; 
for he embraced the rest with great cordiality, but would not even 
speak to Xenocrates ; which gave him occasion to say, “ Antipater 
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does well in being ashamed 
Mesigns against Athens.” 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak, but Antipater, in great 
anger, interrupted him, and would not suffer him to proceed? To 
Phocion’s discourse, however, he gave attention, and answered, that 
he should grant the Atheniai Peace, and consider them as his 
friends, on the following conditions :— In the first place,” said he, 
“they must deliver up to me Demosthenes and Hyperides. In the 
next place, they must put their government on the ancient footing, 
when none but the rich were advanced to the great offices of state. 
A third article is, that they must receive a garrison into Munichia ; 
and a fourth, that they must pay the expenses of the war,” All the 
new deputies, except Xenocrates, thouyht themselves happy in these 
conditions, ‘That philosopher said, “Annipater deals favourably 
with us if he considers us as his slaves; but hardly, if he looks upon 
us as freemen.” Phocion bezged for a remission of the article of 
the garrison; and Antipater is said to have answered, “Phocion, 
we will grant thee everything, except what would be the ruin of 

us and thee.” Others say, that Antipater asked Phocion, 
“Whether, if he excused the Athenians as to the garrison, he would 
undertake for their observing the other articles, and raising no new 
commotiony?” As Hhocion hesitated at this question, Callimedon, 
surnamed Carabus, a violent man, and an enemy to popular govern- 
ment, started up and said, “ Antipa.er, why do you suffer this man 
jo amuse you? If he should gise you his word, would you depend 
opon it, and not abide by your fir { 1esolutions?” 

Thus the Athenians were ubl. | to reccive a Macedonian garti- 
son, which was cominin led by Met.) lus. a nan of great moderation, 
and the friend of Phociun, “But that precaution’ appeared to be 
dictated by a wanton vanity—rather an abuse of power to the pur- 
poses of insolence thin a measine necessary for the conqueror’s 
affairs. It was more severely felt by the Athenians on account of 
the time the garmeon carered, which was Sept 20 (Aoedromion), 
when they were celeLrating the great mystenes, and the very day 
that they carried the god Bacchus in piocession from the city to 
Eleusis. The dustutbances they saw in the + cromoenies gave many 
of the people occasiun to rcilect on the difierence of the divine dis- 
pensations with respect to Athens in the piesent aud in ancient 
times. “Formerly,” said they, “mi,stic visions were scen, and 
voices heard, to the great happiness of the republic, and the terror 
and astonishment of our encimies. But now, during the same cere- 
monies, the gods look without concern npon the severest misfortunes 
that can happen to Greece, and suficr the holiest, aud what was 
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once the most agreeable time in the year, to be profaned, and 
rendered the date of our greatest calamities,” 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an oracle from 
Dodona, which warned them to secure the promontories of Diana 
against strangers. And about this time, upon washing the sacred 
fillets with which they bind the mystic beds, instead of the lively 
purple they used to have, they changed to a faint dead colour, 

That added to the wonder was, that all the linen belonging to 
private ersons, Which was washed in the same water, retained its 
former lustre. “And as a priest was washing 2 pig in that part of 
the port called Cantharus, a large fish seized the hinder parts, and 
devoured them as far as the belly; by which the gods plainly 
announced, that they would lose the lower parts of the city next the 
sea, and keep the upper. 

The garrison commanded by Menyllus did no scrt of injury to 
the citizens. But the number excluded by another article of the 
treaty, on account of their poverty, from a share in the government, 
was upwarts of 12,000, Such of these as remained in Athens ap- 
peared to be in a state of misery and disgrace; and such as migrated 
to a city and lands in Thrace assigned them by Antipater, looked 
upon themselves as no better than a conquered people transported 
into @ foreign country, 

The death of Demosthenes in Calauria, and that of Hyperides at 
Cleonze, made the Athenians remember Alexander and Philip with 
a regret which seemed almost inspired by affection! The case was 
the same with them now as it was with the countryman afterwards 
upon the death of Antigonus. Those who killed that prince and 
reigned in his stead were so oppressive and tyrannical, that a 
Phrygian peasant who was digging the ground, being asked what 
he was seeking, said, with a sigh, “J am seeking for Antigonus,* 
Many of the Athenians ex) equal concern now, when they 
remembered the great and generous turn of mind in those kings, 
and how easily their anger was appeased : whereas Antipater, who 
endeavoured to conceal his power under the mask of a private man, 
a mean habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous to those 
under his command, and, in fact, an oppressor and a tyrant. Yet, 
at the request of Phocion, he recalled many persons from exile; and 
to such as he did not choose to restore to their own country, granted 
a commodious situation; for, instead of being forced to reside, like 
other exiles, beyond the Ceraunian mountains, and the promontory 
of Teenarus, he suffered them to remain in Greece and settle in 
Peloponnesus. Of this number was onides the informer. 

In some other instances he with equity. He directed 
the police of Athens in a just and candid manner; raising the modest 
and the good to the principal employments, and excluding the un- 
easy and the seditious from all offices ; so that, having no opportunity 
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to excite troubles, the spirit of faction died away; and he taught 
them by little and little to love the country, and apply themselves 
to agriculture, Observing one day that Xenocrates paid a tax as a 
stranger, he offered ta make him a present of his freedom ; but he 
refused it, and assigned this reason :—"I will never be a member 
of that government, to prevent the establishment of which I acted 
in a public character.” 

‘Menyllus was pleased to offer Phocion a considerable sum of 
money. But he said, “Neither is Menyllus a greater man than 
Alexander, nor have { greater reason to receive a present now than 
Thad then.” The governor pressed him to take it at least for his 
son Phocus; but he answered, “If Phocus becomes sober, his 
father’s estate will be sufficient for him; and if he continues dis- 
solute, nothing will be so.” He gave Antipater a more severe 
answer, when he wanted him to do something inconsistent with his 
probity. “ Antifater,” said he,“ cannot have me both for a friend 
and a flatterer”” And Antipater himself used to say, “I have two 
friends in Athens, Phocion and Demades ; it is impossible either 
to persuade the one to anything, or to satisfy the other.” Indeed, 
Phocion had his poverty to shew as a proot of his virtue ; for, 
though he so often commanded the Athenian armies, and was 
honoured with the friendship of so many kings, he grew old in 
indigence ; whereas Demades ded with his wealth even in 
instances that were contrary to law; for there.was a law at Athens, 
that no foreigner should appcar in the choruses upon the sts 
under the penalty of 1000 jas, to be Paid ‘by the person who 
gave the entertainment, Yet Demades in his exhibition produced 
none but foreigners, and be paid 1000 drachmas’ fine each, 
though their number was roo. And when his son Demea was 
married, he said, “When I married your mother, the next neigh 
bour hardly knew it; but kings and princes contribute to the ex- 
pense of your nuptials.” 

The Athenians were continually importuning Phocion to persuade 
Antipater to withdraw the gartison; but whether it was that he 
despaired of success, or rather because he perceived that the people 
were more sober and submissive to government, under fear of that 
rod, he always declined the commission. The only thing that he 
asked and obtained of Antipater was, that the money which the 
Athenians were to pay for the charges of the war should not be 
insisted on immediately, buta longer term granted. The Athenians, 
finding that Phocion would not meddle with the affair of the garri- 
son, applied to Demades, who readily undertook it. In conse- 
quence of this, he and his son took a journey to Macedonia. It 
should seem, his evil genius led him thither, for he arrived just at 
the time when Antipater was in his last illness, and when Cassan- 
der, now absolute master of everything, had intercepted a letter 
wiiten by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, inviting him to come 
over and seize Greece and Macedonia, “which,” he said, “hung 
only upon an old rotten stalk,’—so he contemptuously called Ant- 
pater, Cassander no sooner saw him. than he ordered him to be 
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arrested; and first he killed his son before his eyes, and so near, 
that the blood spouted upon him aad filled his bosom ; then, after 
having reproached him with his ingratitude and perfidiousness, he 
se tinaton a tale before his death, had 4 Polyperch 

tipater, a little before hi: appointed Pol on 
general, and given Cassander the command of tooo men. But 
Cassander, far from being satisfied with such an appointment, 
hastened to seize the supreme and i iately sent 
Nicanor to take the command of the garrison from Menyllus, and 
to secure Munychia before the news of his father’s death got 
abroad. This scheme was carried into execution, and a few days 
after, the Athenians being informed of the death of Antipater, 
accused Phocion of being privy to that event, and concealing it out 
of friendship to Nicanor, Phocion, however, gave himself no pain 
about it; on the rontrary, he conversed familiarly with Nicanor, 
and by his assidnities not only rendered him kind and obliging to 
the Athenians, Lut inspired him with an ambition to distinguish 
himself by exhil,iting games and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the care of the king’s person 
was committed, in order to countermine Cassander, wrote letters 
to the Athenians, importing, “ That the king restored them their 
ancient form of government,” according to which all the people bad 
a right to public employments, This was a snare he laid for 
Phocion ; for, being desirous of making himself master of Athens 
(as soon appeared from his actions), he was sensible that he could 
not effect anything while Phocion was in the way. He saw, too, 
that his expulsion would be no difficult task, when all who bad been 
excluded from a share in the administration were restored, and 
the orators and public informers were once more masters of 
he tobanals, ri bh " 

these letters raise tt commotions among the le, 
Nicanor was desired to speak? to them on that subject“in the 
Pirgeus ; and for that purpose entered their assembly, trusting his 
person with Phocion. Dercyllus, who commanded for the king in 
the adjacent country, laid a scheme to seize him ; but Nicanor, 
getling timely information of his design, guarded against it, and 
soon shewed that he would wreak his vengeance on the city. Pho- 
cion then was blamed for letting him go when he had him in his 
hands; but he answered, “He could confide in Nicanor’s promises, 
and saw no reason to suspect him of any ill design.” “ However,” 
said he, “de the issue what tt may, I. rather be found suffering 
han doing what is unjust.” 

‘This answer of his, if we examine it with respect to himself only, 
will appear to be emtrely the result of fortitade and honour ; but 
when we consider that he hazarded the safety of his country, and, 
what is more, that he was general and first magistrate, I know not 
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whether he did not violate a stronger and more respectable obliga- 
tion. It is in vain to allege that Phocion was afraid of involving 
Athens in a war, and for that reason would 1.ut seize the person of 
Nicanor; and that he only urged the obligations of justice and 
good faith that Nicanor, by a grateful sense of such behaviour, 
might be prevailed upon to be quiet, and think of no injurious 
attempt against the Athenians. For the truth is, he had such 
confidence in Nicanor, that when he had accounts brought him 
from several hands of his designs upon the Pireus, of his ordering 
a body of mercenaries to Salamis, and of his bribing some of the 
inhabitants of the Pirzus, he would give no credit to any of those 
things. Nay, when Philomedes, of the borough of Lampra, got an 
edict made that all the Athenians should take up arms and obey 
the orders of Phocion, be took no care to act in pursuance of it till 
Nicanor had brought huis troops out of Munychia and carried his 
trenches round the Pirzus. Then Phocion would have led the 
Athenians against him; but by this time they were become 
mutinous, and looked upon him with contempt. 

At this juncture arrived Alexander, the son of Polyperchon, with 
an army, under pretence of assisting the city against Nicanor, but 
in reality to avail himself of his fatal divisions, and to seize it, if 
possible, for himself; for the exiles who entered the town with him, 
the foreigners, and such citizens as had been stigmatized ag 
infamous, with other mean people, resorted to him, and altogether 
made up a strange, disorderly assembly, by whose suffrages the 
tommand was taken from Phocion, and other generals appointed. 
Had not Alexander been seen alone near the walls in conference 
with Nicanor, and by repeated interviews given the Athenians 
cause of suspicion, the city could not have escaped the danger 
it was in. Immediately the orator Agnonides singled out Phocion 
and accused him of treason, which so much alarmed Callimedon 
and Pericles! that they fled out of the city. Phocion, with 
such of his friends as did not forsake him, repaired to Poly- 

erchon, Solon of Plataea and Dinarchus of Corinth, who passed 
for the friends and confidants of Polyperchon, out of regard to 
Phocion, desired to be of the party; but Dinarchus falling ill 
by the way, they were obliged to stop many days at Elatea. 
In the meantime, Archestratus proposed a decree, and Agnonides 
got it passed, that deputies should be sent to Polyperchon with 
an accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Pol on at the same time, as he 
was upon bis march with the king, rear Pharoges, a town of Phocis, 
situated at the foot of Mount Acioriam, now called Galate. 
Polyperchon placed the king under a golden canopy, and his friends 
on each side of him ; and before he proceeded to any other business, 
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gave orders that Dinarchus should be put to the torture and after- 
wards despatched. This done, he gave the Athenians audience; 
but as they filled the place with noise and tumult, interrupting 
each other with mutual accusations to the council, Agnonides 
pressed forward and said, “Put us all in one cage, and send 
us back to Athens, to give account of our conduct there.” The 
king laughed at the proposal; but the Macedonians who attended 
on that occasion, and the strangers who were drawn thither 
by curiosity, were desirous of hearing the cause, and therefore 
made signs to the deputies to argue the matter there. How- 
ever, it was far from being conducted with impartiality. Poly- 
perchon often interrupted Phocion, who at last was so provoked, 
that he struck his staff upon the ground, and would speak no 
more. Hegemon said Polyperchon himself could bear witness 
to his affectionate regard for the people, and that general answered, 
“Do you come here to slander me before the king?” Upon this 
the king started up, and was going to run Hegemon through with 
his spear; but Polyperchon prevented him, and the council broke 
up immediately, 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his party, except a few, 
who, being at some sistance medica themselves up and fled. 
Clitus carried the prisoners to 1s, under colour of having them 
tried there, but, in reality, only to have them put to death, as persons 
already condemned. The manner of conducting the thing made it 
a more melancholy scene. The prisoners were carried in carts 
through the Ceramicus to the theatre, where Clitus shut them up 
till the Archons had assembled the people, From this assembly 
neither slaves, nor foreigners, ‘or person stigmatized as infamous, 
were excluded; the tribu the theatre were open to all. 
Then the king's letter was read, the purport of which was, “That 
he bad found the prisoners guilty of treason; but that he left it to 
the Athenians, as freemen, who were to be governed by their own 
laws, to pass sentence upon them.” 

At the same time Clitus presented them to the people: The best 
of the citizens, when they saw Phocion, appeared greatly dejected, 
and, covering their faces with their mantles, began to weep. One, 
however, had the courage to say, “ Since the king leaves the deter- 
mination of so important a matter to the people, it would be proper 
to command all slaves and strangers to depart.” But the populace, 
instead of agreeing to that motion, cried out, “It would be much 
more proper to stone all the favonrers of oligarchy, all the enemies 
of the people ;” after which no one attempted to offer anything in 
behalf of Phocion. It was with much difficulty that he obtained 
permission to speak. At last silence being made, he said, “ Do 
you design to take away my life justly or unjustly?” ‘Some of them 
answering, “Justly,” he said, “How can you know whether it will 
be justly if you do not hear me first?” As he did not find them in- 
clined ir. the least to hear him, he advanced some paces forward, 
and said, “Citizens of Athens, I acknowledge I have done you in- 
justice, and for my faults in the administration adjudge myself 
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guilty of death;! but why will you put these men to death who have 
never injured you?® The po) made answer, “ Because they 
are friends to you;” upon which he drew back and resigned him- 
self quietly to his fate, 

‘Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared, according to 
which the people were to declare by their suffrages whether the 
prisoners appeared to be guilty or not; and if they appeared so, 
they were to sufler death, hen the decree was read, some 
called for an additional clause for putting Phocion to the tor- 
ture before execution ; and insisted, that the rack and its mana- 
gers should be sent for immediately. But Aguonides, observing 
that Chtus was displeased at that proposal, and looking upon it 
himself as a barbarous and detestable thing, said, “ When we take 
that villain Callimedon, let us put him to the torture; but, indecd 
my fellow-citizens, 1 cannot consent that Phocion should have such 
hard measure.” Upon this, one of the better disposed Athenians 
cried out, “Thou art certainly right ; for if we torture Phocion, 
what must we do to thee?’ There was, however, hardly one 
negative when the sentence of death was proposed ; all the people 
gave their voices standing ; and some of them even crowned thein- 
selves with flowers, as if af had been a matter of festivity. With 
Phocion, there were Nicocles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles 

Demetrius the Phalercan, Callimedon, Charicles, and some 
others, who were absent, the same sentence was passed upon them, 

After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts were sent to 

ison, The embraces of their friends and relations melted them 
into tears ; and they all went on bewailing their fate except Phocion. 
His countenance was the same as when the pcople sent him out to 
command their armics ; and the beholders could not but admire his 
invincible firmness and magnanimity, Some of his enemies, in- 
deed, reviled him as they went along; and one of them even spit 
in his face; upon which, he turned to the magistiates, and said, 
“Will nobody correct this fellow’s rudeness?” ‘Lhudippus, when 
he saw the executioner pounding the hemtock, began to lament what 
hard fortune it was for him to suffer unjustly on Phocion s account, 
“What then !” said the venerable sage, “ dost thou not think it an 
honour to die with Phocion?” One of his friends asking him 
whether he had any commands to his son ; “ Yes,” said he, “ by all 
means, tell him from me, to forget the ill treatment 1 have had 
from the Athenians." And when Nicocles, the most faithful of his 
friends, begged that he would let him drink the poison before him ; 
“ This,” said he, “ Nicocles, is a hard request ; and the thing must 
give me great uneasiness ; but since I have obliged you in every 
instance through life, I will do the same in this.” 

‘When they came all to drink, the quantity proved not sufficient ; 
and the executioner refused to prepare more, except he had 12 





1 It was the enstom for the person ao- might be a maans to reconcile the Aths- 
mused to. ‘on himself, nians to his friends; but 16 had not thas 
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@ra.kmas paid him, which was the price of 2 full draught, As this 
occasioned. a troublesome delay, Phocion called one of his friends, 
and said, “ Since one cannot die on free cost at Athens, give the 
man his money.” This execution was April 19 (Munychion), when 
there was a procession of horsemen in honour of Jupiter. As the 
cavalcade passed by, some took off their chaplets from their heads ; 
others shed tears as they looked at the prison doors ; all who had 
not hearts entirely savage, or were not corrupted by rage and envy, 
looked it as a most impious thing not to have reprieved them 
at least for that day, and so to have kept the city unpolluted on 
the festival, 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if something had beca 
wanting to their triumph, got an order that his body should not be 
suffered to remain within the bounds of Attica, nor that any Athe- 
nian should furnish fire for the funeral pile. Therefore no fnend 
durst touch it; but one Conopion, who lived by such services, for a 
sum of money carried the corpse out of the territories of Eleusis, 
and got fire for the burning of it in those of Megara. A woman of 
Megara, who happened to assist at the ceremony with her maid- 
servants, raised a cenofafh upon the spot, and performed the cus- 
tomary libations. The bones she gathered up carefully into her 
lip, carried them by night to her own house, and interred them 
underthe hearth. At the same time she thus addressed the domestic 
gods: “ Ye guardians of this place, to you I commit the 1emains of 
this good man. Do Pe restore them to the sepuichre of his 
ancestors, when the Athenians shall once more listen to the 
dictates of wisdom.” 

The time was not long before the situation of their affairs taught 
chem how vigilant a magistrate, and how excellent a guardian of the 
virtues of justice and sobriety they had lost. The people erected 
his statue'in brass, and buried his remains at the public expense. 
Agnonides, his principal accuser, they put to death, in consequence 
of a decree for that purpose. Epicurus and Demuphilus, the other 
two, fled from Athens, but afterwards fell into the hands of Phocion’s 
son, who punished them as they deserved. Thus son of his was, in 
other respects, a worthless man. He was in love with a girl who 
was in a state of servitude, and belonged to a trader in such matters; 
and happening one day to hear Tacodorus the atheist maintain this 

ent in the Lyceum, “That if itis no shaine to ransom a friend, 
it is no shame to redeem a mistress,” the discourse was so flattering 
to his passion, that he went immediately and released his female 
friend, 

The proceedings against Phocion put the Greeks in mind of 
those against Socrates. The treatment of both was equally 
unjust, and the calamities thence entailed upon Athens were per- 
fectly similar? 

Lit, 
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DEMETRIUS. 


Tose who first thought that the arts might be compared to the 
senses in the perception of their respective objects, appear to me to 
have well understood the power by which that perception was to be 
formed—the power of distinguishing contrary qualities ; for this 
they have in common, But in the mode of distinguishing, as well as 
in the end of what is distinguished, they evidently differ. ‘The senses, 
for instance, have no connate power of perceiving a white object 
more than a black one; what is sweet more than what is bitter; 
or what is soft and yielding, more than what is hard and solid. 
Their office is to receive impressions from such objects as strike 
upon them, and to convey those impressions to the mind, But the 
operation of the rts is more rati They are not, like the senses, 
passive in their perceptions, ‘They choose or reject what is proper 
or improper. What is good they attend to primarily and inten- 
tionally; and what is evil, only accidentally, in order to avoid it. 
Thus, the art of medicine considers the nature of diseases ; and 
music that of discordant sounds, in order to produce their con- 
traries. And the most excellent of ali arts, temperance, justice, 
and prudence, teach us to judge not only of what is honourable, 
just, and useful, but also of what is pernicious, disgraceful, and un- 
just. These arts bestow no praise on that innocence which boasts 
of an entire ignorance of vice; in their reckoning, it is rather an 
absurd simplicity to be ignorant of those things which every man 
that is disposed to live virtuously should make it his particular 
care to know. Accordingly the ancient Spartans, at their feasts, 
used to compel the Helots to drink an exccssive quantity of wine, 
and then bring them into the public halls where they dined, to 
shew the young men what drunkenness was. 

‘We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to humanity or good 
policy, to corrupt some of the species, in order not to corrupt 
others. Yet, perhaps, it may not be amiss to insert among the 
test of the Lives, a few examples of those who have abused their 
power to the purposes of licentiousness, and whose elevation has 
only made their vices greater and more conspicuous. Not that 
we adduce them to give pleasure, or to adorn our paintings with 
the graces of variety; but we do it from the same motive with 
Ismenias the Theban musician, who ited his scholars both 
with good and bad performers on the flute ; and used to say, 
“Thus you must play, and, Thus you must not play.” And 
Antigenidas observed, “That ‘men would hear able per- 
formers with much greater pleasure after they had heard bad ones.” 
In like manner, according to my opinion, we shall behold and 
imitate the virtuous with greater attention, if we be not entirely un- 

juainted with the characters of the vicious and infamous. 
in this Sook. therefore, we shall give the lives of Demetrius, sur- 
named Poliorcetes, 2nd of Antony the srixmuir: men who have 
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most remarkably verified that observation of Plato, “That great 
parts produce great vices, as well as virtues.” They were equally 
addicted to wine and women ; both excellent soldiers, and persons 
of great munificence ; but, at the same time, prodigal and insolent. 
There was the same resemblance in their fortune; for, in the course 
of their lives, they met both with great success and great disap- 
pointments ; now extending their conquests with the utmost rapidity, 
and now losing all; now falling beyond all expectation, and now 
recovering themselves when there was as little prospect of such a 
change. ‘This similarity there was in their lives ; and in the con- 
tluding scene there was not much difference; for the one was taken 
by his enemies, and died in captivity, and the other was neat shar- 
ing the samc fate. 

‘Antigonus having two sons by Stratonice, the daughter of Correus, 
called the one after his brother Demetrius, and the other after his 
father, Philip. So most historians say. But some affirm that 
Demetrius was not the son of Antigonus, but his nephew; and that 
his father dying and leaving him an infant, and his mother soon 
after marrying Antigonus, he was, on that account, considered as 
his son, Philip, who was not many years younger than Demetrius, 
died at’ an early period, Demetrius, though tal, was not equal in 
size to his father Antigonus. But his beauty and mien were so 
inimitable that no statuary or painter could hit off a likeness. His 
countenance had a mixture of grace and dignity; and was at once 
amiable and awful; and the unsubdued and cager air of youth was 
dlended with the majesty of the hero and the king. There was the 
same happy miature in his behaviour, which inspired, at the same 
time, both pleasure and awe. /n his hours of leisure, a most agreeable 
compunion; at his table, and every spactes of entertainment, of alt 
princes the most delicate; and yel, when business called, nothing 
could equal his activity, his diligence, and despatch. in which 
respect he imitated Bacchus most of all the gods, since he was not 
only terrible in war, but knew how to terminate war with peace, 
and turn with the happiest address to the joys and pleasures which 
that inspires, 

Nis affection for his father was remarkably great; and in the 
respect he paid his mother, his love for his other Parent was very 
discernible. His duty was genuine, and not in the Jeast influenced 
by the considerations of high station or power. Demetrius hap- 
pening to come from hunting when his father was giving audience 
tu sume ambassadors, went up and saluted him, and then sat down 
by him with his javelins in his hand, After they had received their 
answer, and were going away, Antigonus called out to them, and 
said, “ You may mention, too, the happy terms upon which I am 
with my son;” by which he gave them to understand, that the 
harmony and confidence in which lived added strength to the 
kingdom and security to his power. incapable is regal authority 
of admitting a partner, so Hable to jealousy und hatred, that the 
Qreatest and oldest of Alexander’s successors rejoiced that he had 
no occasion to fear his own son; hut could frecly let him approach 
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him with his weapons in his hand. Indeed, we may venture to say, 
that his family alone, in the course of many successions, was free 
from these evils, Of all the descendants of Antigonas, Philip was 
the only Prince who put his son to death; whereas, in the families 
of other kings, nothing is more common than the murders of sons, 
mothers, and wives. 45 for the killing of brothers, like a postulatum 
tm gcomiiry, it was considered as indisputably necasary to the sftty 
of the reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well disposed by nature to the 
offices of humanity and friendship, the following is a proof. 
Mithridates, the son of Ariobarzanes, was of the same age, and his 
constant companion, He was likewise one of the attendants of 
Antigonus, and bore an unblemished character, Yet Antigonus 
conceived some suspicion of him froma dream. He thought he 
entered a large and beautiful field, and sowed it with filings of gold. 
This produced a crop of the same precious metal; but coming a 
Tittle after to visit ithe found it was cut, and nothing left but the 
stalks. As he was in great distress about his loss, he heard some 
people say that Mithridates had reaped the golden harvest, and was 
gone with it towards the Euxine sea. 

Disturbed at this dream, he communicated it to his son, having 
first made him swear to cep it secret, and, at the same time, 
isformed him of his absolute determination to destroy Mithridates, 
Demetrius was exceedingly concerned at the affair; but though 
his friend waited on him as usual, that they might pursue 
their diversions together, he durst not speak to lun on the 
subject, because of his oath, By degrees, however, he drew 
him aside from the rest of his companions, and when they 
were alone, he wrote on the ground with the bottom of his spear, 
“Fly, Mithridates.” The man, understanding his danger, 
fied that night into Cappadocia; and fate soon accomplished the 
dream of Antigonus. For Mithridates conquered a rich and ex- 
tensive country, and founded the family of the Pontic kings, which 
continued through eight successions, and was at last destroyed by 
the Romans, This is a sufficient evidence that Demetrius was 
naturally well inclined to justice and humanity. 

But as, acccrding to Empedocles, love and hatred are the sources 
of perpetual wars between the elements, particularly such as touch 
or reproach each other; so among the successors of Alexander 
there were continual wars; and the contentions were always the 
most violent when inflamed by the opposition of interest, or vicinity 
of place, This was the case of Antigonusand Ptolemy. ‘Antigonus, 
while he resided in Phrygia, received information that Ptolemy was 
gone from Cyprus into Syria, where he was ravaging the country, 
and reducing the cities either by solicitation or force. Upon this 
he sent his son Demetrius against him, though he was only 22 years 
of age ; and in this first command had the greatest and most diffi- 
cult affairs to manage. But a young and inexperienced man was 
unequally matched with a general from the school of Alexander, 
who had distinguished himself in may important combats under 
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that prince, Accordingly, he was defeated near Gara ; 5000 of his 
men were killed and 8000 taken prisoners. He lost also his tents, 
his military chest, and his whole  Saupage But Ptolemy sent them 
back fo him, sone aah nis i a5 ae _ generous and 
a message, “That they ought to contend for glory ant 

empire? ‘When Demetrius received it, he begged of fhe gods, 
“ That he might not long be Ptolemy’s debtor, but soon have it in 
his power to return the favour.” Nor was he disconcerted, as most 
young men would be, with such a miscarriage in his first essay. 
‘On the contrary, like a complete accustomed to the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, he employed himself in making new levies and 
providing arms ; he kept the cities to their duty, and exercised the 

he had raised, 

As soon as Antigonus was ‘ised how the battle went, he said, 
“Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten but be shall soon have to do 
with men.” However, as he did not choose to repress the spirit 
of his son, on his request, he gave him permission to try his fortune 
again by himself. Not long after this, Cilles, Ptolemy's general, 
undertook to drive Demetrius entirely out of Syria ; for which pur- 
pose he brought with him a numerous army, though he held him in 
contempt on account of his late defeat’ But Demetrius, by a 
sudden attack, struck his adversaries with such a panic that both 
the camp and the general fell into his hands, together with very 
considerable treasures. Yet he did not consider the gain, but the 
ability to give ; nor so much valued the glory and riches which this 
advantage brought him, as its enabling him to requite the gene- 
rosity of Ptolemy. He was not, however, for proceeding upon his 
own judgment ; he consulted his father; and, on his free is 
sion to act as he thought proper, loaded Cilles and his friends with 
his favours, and sent them back to their master. By this turn of 
affairs, Ptolemy lost his footing in Syria; and Antigonus marched 
down from Celzni, rejoicing in his son’s success, and impatient 
to embrace him, 

Demetrius, after this, being sent to subdue the Nabathzan Arabs, 
found himself in great danger, by falling into a desert country 
which afforded no water. But the barbarians, astonished at his 
uncommon intrepidity, did not venture to attack him; and he 
retired with a considerable booty, amongst which were seven 
hundred camels, 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleucus ; but he 
had recovered it by his own arms, and was now marching with his 
main army, to reduce the nations which bordered upon India, and 
the provinces about Mount Caucasus. Meantime Demetrius, hop- 
ing to find Mesopotamia unguarded, suddenly passed the Euphrates, 
and fell upon Babylon. There were two strong castles in that city; 
them, daindged the gesison, and placed tere Yoo of tis oma mien, 
a the garrison, 7000 is own men. 
After this, he ordered the rest of his soldiers to plunder the country 
for their own use, and then returned to the sea coast. By these 
proceedings, he left Seleucus better established in his dominions 
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than ever; for his laying waste the country seemed as if he had no 
claim to it. 

In his return through Syria, he was informed that Ptolemy was 
besieging Halicarnassus; upon which he hastened to its relief, and 
obliged him to retire. As this ambition to succour the distressed 
gained Antigonus and Demetrius great reputation, they conceived 
& strong desire to rescue all Greece from the slavery it was held in 
by Cassander and Ptolemy. No prince ever engaged in a more 
just and honourable war. For they employed the wealth which 
they had gained by the conquest of the barbarians for the advantage 
of the Greeks, solely with a view to the honour that such an 
enterprise promised. 

‘When they had resolved to begin their operations with Athens, 
one of his friends advised Antigonus, if he took the city, to keep it, 
as the key of Greece; but that prince would not listen to him. He 

id, The Best and securest of all keys was the friendship of the 
peopl ; and that Athens was the watch-tower of the world, from 

jence the torch of kis glory would blase over the earth.” 

In consequence of these resolutions, Demetrius sailed to Athens 
with 5000 talents of silver, and a fleet of 250 ships, Demetriu: 
the Phalerean governed the city for Cassander, and had a goo 
garrison in the fort of Munychia. His adversary, who managed the 
affair both with prudence and good fortune, made his appearance 
before the Piraeus on 25th May. The town had no information 
of his approach ; and when they saw his ficct coming in, they 
conclu that it belonged to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive 
itassuch. But at last the who commanded in the city, 
being undeceived, ran to o; it, All the tumult and confusion 
followed which was natural when an enemy came unexpected, 
and was already landing; for Demetrius finding the mouth of the 
harbour open, ran in with ease, and the people could plainly distin- 
guish him on the deck of his ship, whence he made signs to them 
to compose themselves and keep silence. They complied with his 
demand, and a herald was ordered to proclaim, “That his father 
Antigonus, in a happy. hour he hoped for Athens, had sent him to 
reinstate them in their liberties, by expelling the garrison, and to 
restore their laws and ancient form of government.” 

Upon this proclamation the people threw down their arms, and 
receiving the osal with loud acclamations, desired Demetrius 
to land, and called him their benefactor and deliverer, Demetrius, 
the Phalerean, and his partizans thought it necessary to receive a 
man who came with such a superior force, though he should perform 
none of his promises, and accordingly sent deputies to make their 
submission. Demetrius received them in an obliging manner, and 
sent back with them Aristodemus the Milesian, a friend of his 
father’s, At the same time, he was not unmindful of Demetrius, the 
Phalerean, who, in this revolution, was more aftaid of the citizens 
than of the enemy; but out of regard to his character and virtue, 
sent him with a strong convoy to Thebes, agreeably ta his request. 
He likewise assured the Athenians, that however desirous he might 
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be to see their city, he would deny himself that pleasure till he had 
set it entirely free, by expelling the garrison. He therefore sur- 
rounded the fortress of Munychia with a ditch and rampart, to cut 
off its communication with the rest of the city, and then sailed to 
Megara, where Cassander had another garrison. 

On his arrival, he was informed that Cratesipolis, the wife of 
Alexander, the son of Polyperchon, a celebrated beauty, was at 
Patras, and had a desire to see him; in consequence of which he 
left his forces in the territory of Megara, and with a few light horse 
took the road to Patrze, ‘he was near the , he drew off 
from his men, and pitched his tent apart, th: tesipolis might 
not be perceived wl rile came to ay her vi it But a party of 

enemy intelligence suddenly upon him. In 
his alarm, fate only time ie) over him a mean cloak, and 
m that disguise saved himself by fiight. So near an infamous 
captivity had his intemperate love of beauty brought-him, As for 
his tent, the enemy took it, with all the riches it contained. § 

‘After Megara was taken, the soldiers prepared to plunder it; but 
the Athenians interceded strongly for that people, and jailed. 
Demetrius was satisfied with expelling the garrison, and declared 
the city free. Amidst these transactions, he bethought himself of 
Stilpo, a philosopher of great tation, who sought only the 
retirement and tranquillity of a studious life. He sent for him, and 
asked him, “ Whether they had taken anything from him?” © No.” 
said Stilpo, “I found none that wanted to steal any knowledge.” 
‘The soldiers, however, had clandestinely carried off almost all 
the slaves, Therefore, when Demetrius paid his respects to 
him again, on leaving the place, he said, *Stilpo, I leave 
entirely free.” “True,” answered Stilpo, “for you have not 
‘a slave among us,” 

Demetrius then returned to the siege of Munychia, dislodged the 
garrison, and demolished the fortress. After which the Athenians 
pressed him to enter the city, and he complied, Having assembled 
‘he people, he re-established the commonwealth in its ancient form ; 
and, moreover, promised them in the name of his father, 150,000 
measures of wheat, and timber enough to build 100 galleys. ‘Thus 
they recovered the democracy fifteen years after it was dissolved. 
During the interval, after the Lamian war, and the battle of Cranon, 
the government was called an oligarchy, but in fact, was mouarchial, 
for the power of Demetrius the Phalercan met with no control. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his services to Athens; but 
they rendered him obnoxious by the extravagant honours they de- 
creed him. For they were the who gave him and his father, 
Antigonus, the title of kings, which they had hitherto religiously 
avoided; and which was, indeed, the only thing left the descendants 
of Philip and Alexander uninvaded by their generals. In the next 
place, they alone’ honoured them with the appellation of the gods’ 
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protectors; and instead of denominating the year as formerly from 
the archon, they abolished his office, created annually in his room 
a priest of those gods, protectors, and ixed his name to all their 
public acts, They likewise ordered that their portraits should be 
wrought in the holy veil with those of the othe: gods They con- 
secrated the place where their patron first alighted from his chariot, 
and erected an altar to DEMETRIUS Cafadates. They added two to 
the number of their tribes, and called them Demetrius and Anti- 
gonus; in consequence of which the senate, which before consisted 
af 500 members, was to consist of 600, for each tribe supplied fifty. 

Stratocles, of whose invention these wise compliments were, 
thought of a stroke still higher. He procured a decree, that those 
who should be sent upon public business from the commonwealth 
of Athens to Antigonus and Demetrius, should not be called am- 
bassadors, but 7heori, a title which had been appropriated to those 
who, on the solemn festivals, carried the customary sacrifices to 
Delphi and Olympia, in the name of the Grecian states. This 
Stratocles was, in all respects, a person of the most daring effrontery 
and the most debauched life, insomuch that he seemed to imitate 
the ancient Cleon in his scurrilous and licentious behaviour to the 
people. He kept a mistress called Phylacium; and one day when 
she ht from the market some is for supper, he said, “ Why, 
how now! you have provided us just such things to eat as we 
statesmen use for tennis-1 ” 

‘When the Athenians were defeated in the sea-fight near Amor- 

ag, he arrived at Athens before any account of the misfortune had 
en received, and passing through the Ceramicus with a chalet 
on his head, told the People that they were victorious. He then 
moved that sacrifices of thanksgiving should be offered, and meat 
aistributed among the tribes fora public entertainment. Two days 
ufter, the poor remains of the fleet were brought home; and the 
people, in great anger, calling bim to answer for the imposition, he 
made his appearance in the height of the tumult with the most 
consummate assurance, and said, “ What harm have I done you in 
making you merry for two days?” Such was the impudence of 
Stratocles. 

But there were other extravagances Aotter than fire itself, os 
Aristophanes expresses it, One flatterer outdid even Stratocles in 
servility, by procuring a decree that Demetrius, whenever he visited 
Athens, should be received with the same honours that were paid 
to Ceres and Bacchus; and that whoever excceded the rest in the 
splendour and magnificence of the reception he gave that prince, 
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should have money out of the to enable him to set up 
some pious memorial of his success. se instances of adulation 
concluded with their changing the name of the month Munychion 
to Demetrion, with cailing the last day of every month Demetrias, 
and the Dionysia, or feasts of Bacchus, Demetria. 

The gods soon shewed how much they were offended at these 
things. For the veil in which were wrought the figures of Demetrius 
and Antigonus, along with those of Jupiter and Minerva, as they 
carried it through the Ceramicus, was rent asunder by a sudden 
storm of wind. Hemlock grew up in great quantities round the 
altars of those princes, though it is a plant sel found in that 
country. On the day when the Dionysia were to be celebrated, they 
were forced to put a stop to the procession by the excessive cold, 
which came entirely out of season; and there fell so strong a hoar- 
frost, that it blasted not only the vines and fig-trees, but great part of 
the corn on the blade. Tence, Philippides, who was an enemy to 
Stratocles, thus attacked him in one of his comedies :—‘ Who was 
the wicked cause of our vines being blasted by the frost, and of the 
sacred veil’s being rent asunder? He who transferred the honours 
of the gods to men; it is he—not comedy,’ that is the ruin of the 
people,” Philippides enjoyed the friendship of Lysimachus, and the 
Athenians received many favours from that prince on his account, 
Nay, whenever Lysimachus was waited on by this poet, or happened 
to meet him, he considered it as a good omen, and a happy time 
to enter upon any great business or important expedition. Besides, 
he was a man of excellent character, never importunate, intriguing, 
or over officious, like those who are bred in a court, One da) 
Lysimachus called to him in the most obliging manner, and sai 4 
‘What is there of mine that you would share in?” “ Anything,” 
said he, “but your secrets.” I have purposely contrasted these 
characters, that the difference may be obvious between the comic 
writer and the dcmagogue. 

‘What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have mentioned, was 
the decree proposed by Dromoclides the Sphettian; according to 
which they were to consult the oracle of Demetrius, as to the man- 
ner in which they were to dedicate certain shields at Delphi. It 
was conceived in these terms: “In a fortunate hour, be it decreed 
by the people, that a citizen of Athens be appointed to go to the god 
protector and, after the due sacrifices offered, demand of Demetrius 
the god protector, what will be the most pious, the most honourable 
and expeditious method of consecrating the intended offerings. 
And it 1s hereby enacted, that the people of Athens will follow the 
method dictated by his oracle.” By this mockery of incense to his 
vanity, who was scarcely in his senses before, they rendered him 
perfectly insane, 

During his stay at Athens, be married Eurydice, a descendant of 
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the ancient Miltiades, who was the widow of Opheltas king of 
Cyrene, and had returned to Athens after his death. The Athenians 
reckoned this a particular favour and honour to their city; though 
Demetrius made a sort of difficulty of marrying, and had many 
wives at the same time, Of all his wives, he paid most respect to 
Phila, because she was the daughter of Antipater, and had been 
married to Craterus, who, of all the successors of Alexander, was 
most regretted by the Macedonians. Demetrius was very youn; 
when his father persuaded him to marry her, though she was ad- 
vanced in life, and on that account unfit for him. As he was dis- 
inclined to the match, Antigonus is said to have repeated to him 
that verse of Euripides, with a happy parody: 
‘When fortune spreads hor stores, we yield to marriage 

Only putting marriage instead of Jondage, However, the respect 
which Demetrius paid Phila and his other wives was not of such a 
nature but that he publicly entertained many mistresses, as well 
slaves as free-born women, and was more infamous for his excesses 
of that sort than any other prince of his time. 

Meantime his father called him to take the conduct of the war 
against Ptolemy; and he found it necessary to obey him. But as 
it gave him puin to leave the war he had undertaken for the liberties 
of Greece, which was so much more advantageous in point of glory, 
he sent to Cleonides, who commanded for Pompey in Sicyon and 
Corinth, and offered him a pecuniary consideration, on condition 
that he would set those cities free.” Cleonides not accepting the 
proposal, Demetrius immediately embarked his troops and sailed 
to Cyprus. There he had an engagement with Menelavs, brother 
to Ptolemy, and defeated him. Ptolemy himself soon after made 
his appearance with a great number of land forces, and a consider- 
able fleet ; on which occasion several menacing and haughty mes- 
sages passed between them. [tolemy bade Demetrius depart 
before he collected all his forces and trod him under foot; and 
Demetrius said he would let Ptolemy go, if he would promise to 
evacuate Sicyon and Corinth. 

The approaching battle awaked the attention not only of the 
parties concerned, but of all other es; for besides the uncer- 
tainty of the event, so much depended upon it that the conqueror 
would not be master of Cyprus and Syria alone, but superior to all 
his rivals in power. Ptolemy advanced with 150 ships, and he had 
ordered Menelaus, with 60 more, to come out of the harbour of 
Salamis, in the heat of the battle, and put the enemy in disorder by 
falling on his rear, Against these 60 ships, Demetrius appointed a 
guard of 10, for that number was sufficient to block uj the mouth 
of the harbour. His land forces he rangea on the adjoining pro- 
montories, and then bore down upon his adversary with 180 ships, 
This he did with so much impetuosity, that Ptolemy could not stand 
the shock, but was defeated, and fled with 8 ships only, which were 
all that he saved. For 70 were taken with their crews, and therest 
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were sunk in the engagement. His numerous train, his servants, 
friends, wives, arms, money, and machines, that were stationed near 
the fleet in transports, all fell into the hands of Demetrius, and he 
carried them to his camp. 

Among these was the celebrated Lamia, who at first was only 
taken notice of for her performing on the flute, which was by no 
means contemptible, but after became famous as a courtesan, 
By this time her beauty was in the wane, yet she captivated 
Demetrius, though not near her and so effectually enslaved 
him by the peculiar power of her adi that, though other women 
bad a passion for him, he could only think of her. 

‘After the sea-fight, Menelaus made no further resistance, but 
surrendered Salamis, with all the ships, and the land-forces, which 
consisted of 1200 horse, and 12,000 foot. 

This victory, so great in itself, Demetrius rendered still more 

Jorious by generosity and humanity, in giving the eaemy’s dead an 
honourable interment, and sctting prisoners free. He selected 
1200 complete suits of armour from the spoils, and bestowed them 
on the Athenians. Aristodemus the Milesian was the person he 
sent to his father with an account of the victory. Ofall the courtiers, 
this man was the boldest flatterer; and, on the present occasion, 
he designed to outdo himself, When he arrived on the coast of 
Syria from Cyprus, he would not suffer the slup to make land; but 
ordering it to anchor at a distance, and all the company to remain in 
it, he took the boat, and went on shorealone. He advanced towards 
the palace of Antigonus, who was watching for the event of this battle 
with att the solicitude natural to a man who has so great a concern 
at stake. As soon as he was informed that the messenger was 
coming his anxiety increased to such a degree that he could scarce 
keep within his palace. He sent his officers and friends, one after 
another, to Aristodemus, to demand what intelligence he brought. 
But, instead of giving any of them an answer, he walked on with 
great silence and solemnity. The king by this time much alarmed, 
and having no longer patience, went to the door to meet him. A 
great crowd was gathered about Aristodemus, and the people were 
running from all quarters to the to hear the news, When 
be was near enough to be heard, he stretched out his hand, and 
cried aloud, “Hail to king Antigonus! we have totally beaten 
Ptolemy at sea; we are masters of Cyprus, and have made 16,800 

tisoners.” Antigonus answered, “ Hail to you too, my good friend; 
wut I will punish you for torturing us so long; you shall wait long 
for your reward.” ag oe fod 

The people now, for time, proclaimed Antigonus and 
Demetrius kings, " katigonvs bad the’ diadem immediately pst on 
by his friends. He sent one to Demetrius ; and in the letter that 
accompanied it, addressed him under the style of king. The 
Egyptians, when they were apprized of this circumstance, gave 
Ptolemy likewise the title of king, that they might not appear to be 
dispirited with their late defeat, - ‘The other successors of Alexander 
caught eagerly at the opportunity to aggrandize themselves. Lysi- 
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machus took the diadem; and Seleucus did the same in his trans- 
actions with the Giecks. The latter had worn it some time, when 
he gave aud.ence to the barbarians. Cassander alone, while others 
wrote to him, and saluted him as king, prefixed his name to the 
letters in the same manner as formerly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name and figure. 
It gave them higher notions, It introduced a pompousness into 
their manners, and self-importance into their discourse. Just as 
tragedians, when they take the habit of kings, change their gait, 
their voice, their whole deportment, and manner of address, 
this they became more severe in their judicial capacity; for they 
laid aside that dissimulation with which they had concealed their 
power, and which had made them much milder and more favourable 
to their subjects. So much could one word of a flatterer do! such 
a change did it effect in the whole face of the world! 

Antigonus, elated with his son’s achievements at Cyprus, imme- 
diately marched against Ptolemy; commanding his land forces in 
person, while Demetrius with a powerful fleet attended him along 
the coast, One of Antigonus’s friends, nanied Medius, had the 
event of this expedition communicated to him in a dream. He 
thought that Antigonus and his whole army were running a race. 
At first he scemed to run with swiftness and force; but after. 
wards his strength gradually abated ; and, on turning, he became 
very weak, and drew his breath with such pain, that he could scarce 
recover himself. Accordingly Antigonus met with many difficulties 
on land, and Demetrius encountered such a storm at sea, that he 


was in of being driven an impracticable shore. In 
this storm he lost many of his ships, and returned without effecting 
any thing. 

tigonus was now little short of eighty, and his great size and 


weight disqualified him for war, still more than his age. He 
therefore left the military department to bis son, who by his good 
fortune, as well as ability, managed it in the happiest manner. 
Nor was Antigonus hurt by his son’s debaucheries, his expensive 
appearance, or his long carousals : for these were the things in 
which Demetrius employed himself in time of peace with the ut- 
most licentiousness and most unbounded avidity. But in war, no 
man, however naturally temperate, exceeded him in sobriety. 
‘When the power that Lamia had over him was evident to all 
the world, Demetrius came after some expedition or other to salute 
his father, and kissed him so cordially, t he laughed and said, 
“Surely, my son, you think you are kissing Lamia.” Once when 
he had been spending many days with his friends over the bottl 
he excused himself at his return to court by saying, “That he had 
been hindered by a defluxion.” “So I heard,” said Antigom 
“but whether was the defluxion from Thasos or from Chios?’ 
Another time, being informed that he was indisposed, he went to 
see him; and when he came to the door, he met one of his 
favourites gene, out, He went in, however, and sitting down 
‘him, took ‘of his hand, Demetrius said, his fever ha’ now 
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him, “I knewit,” said Antigonus, “for I met it this moment at the 
door.” With such mildness he treated his son’s faults out of regard 
to his excellent performances. It is the custom of the Scythians 
in the midst of their carousals to strike the strings of their bows, 
to recall as it were, their courage which is melting away in pleasure. 
But Demetrius one while gave himself up entirely to pleasure, and 
another while to business; he did not intermix them, His military 
talents therefore, did not suffer by his attentions of a gayer kind. 

Nay, he seemed to shew greater abilities in his preparations for 
war than in the use of them. He was not content uniess he had 
stores that were more than sufficient, There was something 
peculiarly great in the consiruction of his ships and engines, and 
took an iswearied pleasure in the inventing of new ones. ' For he 
was ingenious in the speculative part of mechanics; and he did 
not, like other princes, apply his taste and knowledge of those arts 
to the purposes of diversion, or to pursuits of no utility, such as 
playing on the flute, painting, or turning, 

‘Eropus, king of Macedon, it his hours of leisure in makin, 
litle tables and lamps. A‘telus} sumamed Philometer? amuse 
himself with planting poisonous herbs, not only henbane and helle- 
bore, but hemlock, aconite, and dorycnium? ‘These he cultivated 
in the royal gardens, and besides gathering them at their proper 
seasons, made it his business to know the qualities of their juices 
and fruit, And the kings of Parthia took a pride in forging and 
yharpening heads for arrows. But the mechanics of Demetrius were 
fa princely kind; there was always something great in the fabric, 
Together with a spirit of curiosity and love of the arts, there 
appeared in all his works a grandeur of design and dignity of in- 
vention, so that they were not only worthy of the getiius and wealth, 
but of the hand of a king. His friends were astonished at their 
greatness, and his very enemies were pleased with their beauty. 
Nor is this description of him at all ted. His enemies 
used to stand upon the shore, looking with admiration upon his 
galleys of 15 or 16 banks of oars, as they sailed along; and Ais 
tngines called helepoles, were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns 
which he besieged. This is evident from fact. Lysimachus, who of 
all the princes of his time was the bitterest enemy to Demetrius, 
when he came to compel him to raise the siege of Soli in Cilicia, 
desired he would shew him his engines of war, and his manner of 
navigating the galleys ;.and he was so struck with the sight that he 
immediately retired. ‘And the Rhodians, after they had stood a 
long siege, and at last compromised the affair, requested him to 
leave some of his engines, as monuments both of his power and 
of their valour. 
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His war with the Rhodians was occasioned by their alliance 
with Ptolemy ; and in the course of it he brought the largest of his 
helepotes up to their walls. Its base was square, each of ns sides 
at the bottom 48 cubits vide ; and it was 66 cuits high. The 
sides of the several divisions gradually lessened, so that the top was 
much natrower than the bottom. The inside was divided into 
several stories or rooms, one above another, The front which 
was turned towards the enemy had a window in each story, 
through which missive weapons of various kinds were thrown : for 
it was filled with men who practised every method of fighting. It 
neither shook nor veered the least in its motion, but rolled on ina 
steady upright position, And as it moved with a horrible noise, it 
at once pleased and terrified the spectators. 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus," for his use in 
this war, each of which weighed 40 mina. Zolius, the maker, to 
shew the excellence of their temper, ordered a dart to be shot at 
one of them from an engine at the distance of 26 paces; and it 
stood so firm that there was no more mark upon it than what 
might be made with such a style as is used in writing. This he 
took for himself, and gave the other to Alcimus the Epirot, a man 
of the greatest bravery and strength of any in his army. The 
Epirot’s whole suit of armour weighed two talents, whereas that of 
others weighed no more than one. He fell in the siege of Rhodes, 
in an action near the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themselves with great spirit, Demetrius 
was not able to do anything considerable. ere was one thing in 
their conduct which he particularly resented, and for that reason 
he persisted in the siege: They had taken the vessel in which were 
letters from his wife Phila, together with some robes and pieces of 
tapestry, and they sent it, as it was, to Ptolemy. In which they 
were far from imitating the politeness of the Athenians, who, when 
they were at war with Philip, happening to take his couriers, read all 
the other letters, but sent him that of Olympias with the seal entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incensed, did not retaliate upon the 
Rhodians, though he soon had an opportunity. Protogenes of 
Caunus was at that time painting for them the history of Jalysus, * 
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and had almost finished it when Demetrius seized it in one of the 
subarbs. The Rhodians sent a herald to entreat him to spare the 
work, and not suffer it to be destroyed. Upon which he said, 
“He would rather burn the pictures of his father than hurt so 
laborious a piece of art.” Aj tells us, that when he first saw it, 
he was so much astonished that he could not speak; and at last, 
when he recovered himself, he said, “A master-piece of labour! A 
wonderful performance! But it wants those graces which raise the 
fame of my paintings to the skies.” This piece was afterwards 
carried to Rome: and, being added to the number of those collected 
there, was destroyed by fire. The Rhodians now began to grow 
weary of the war. Demetrius too wanted only a pretence to put an 
end to it, and he found one. The Athenians came and reconciled 
them on this condition, that the Rhodians should assist Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius as allies, in all their wars except those 
with Ptolemy. 

At the same time the Arhenians called him to their succour 
against Cassander, who was besieging their city. In consequence 
of which he sailed thither with a fleet of 330 ships, and a numerous 
body of land forces. With these he not only diove Cassander out 
of Attica, but followed him to Thermopylm, and entirely defeated 
him there, Heraclea then voluntarily submitted, and he received 
into his army 6000 Macedonians who came over tohim. In his 
return he restored liberty to the Greeks within the straits of Ther- 
mopylx, took the Beeotians into his alliance, and made himself 
master of Cenchree. He likewise reduced Phyle and Panactus, 
the bulwarks of Attica, which had been garrisoned by Cassander, 
and put them in the hands of the Athenians again. The Athenians, 
though they had lavished honours upon him hefore in the most 
extravagant manner, yet contrived on this occasion to appear new 
in their flattery. They gave orders that he savuld lodge in the back 
part of the Parthenon, which accordingly he did, and Minerva was 
said to have received him as her guest, a guest not very fit to come 
under her roof, or suitable to her virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions his brother Philip took up his quarters 
in a house where there were three young women, His father 
Antigonus said nothing to Philip, but called the quarter-master, and 
said to him in his presence, “Why do not you remove my son out 
of this lodging, where he is so much straitened for room?” And 
Demetrius: whd ought to have reverenced ‘Minerva, if on no other 
account, yet as his eldest sister (for so he affected to call her), 
behaved in such a manner to persons of both sexes who were ubove 
the condition of slaves, and the citadel was so polluted with his 
debaucheries, that it appeared to pe beet sacred in some degree, 
when he indulged himself only with such prostitutes as Chrysis, 
Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 
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Some things we choose to pass over out of regard to the character 
of the city of Athens: but the virtue and chastity of Democles ought 
not to be left under the veil of silence. Democles was very young; 
and his beauty was no secret to Demetrius. Indeed, his surname 
unhappily declared it, for he was called Democles the Handsome. 
Demetrius, through hts emissaries, left nothing unattempted to gain 
him by great offers, or to intimidate him by threats; but neither 
could prevail. He left the wrestling ring and all public exezcises, and 
made use only ofa privatebath. Demetrius watched his opportunity, 
and surprised him there alone. The boy seeing nobody near to 
assist him, and the impossibility of resisting with any effect, took off 
the cover of the caldron, and jum into the boiling water. It is 
true, he came to an unworthy end, but his sentiments were worthy 
of his country and of his personal merit, 

Very different were those of Clemnetus the son of Cleomedon. 
That youth having procured his father the remission of a fine of 50 
talents, brought letters from Demetrius to the people, signifying his 
pleasure in that respect. By which he not only dishonoured him- 
self, but brought great trouble upon the city. The people took off 
the fine, but at the same time they made 2 decree, that no citizen 
should for the future bring any letter from Demetrius. Yet when 
they found that Demetrius was disobliged at it, and expressed 
his resentment in strong terms, they not only repealed the act, 
but punished the persons who proposed and supported it, some 
with death, and some with banishment. They likewise passed a 
new edict, importing “That the people of Athens had resolved, 
that whatsoever thing Demetrius might command should be 
accounted holy in respect of the is, and just in respect of 
men.” Some person of better principle, on this occasion, hap- 

ning to say that Stratocles was mad in proposing such decrees, 

emochares, the Leuconian? answered: “ He would be mad, if he 
were not mad.” Stratocles found his advantage in his servility 
and for this saying Demochares was prosecuted and banished the 
city. To such meannesses were the Athenians brought, when the 
garrison seemed to be removed out of their city, and they pretended 
to be a free people ! 

Demetrius afterwards passed into Peloponnesus, where he found 
no resistance, for all his enemies ficd before him, or surrendered 
their cities, He therefore reduced with ease that part of the country 
called Acée, and all Arcadia, except Mantinea, Argos, Sicyon, and 
Corinth, he set free from their garrisons, by giving their command- 
ing officers roo talents to evacuate them. About that time the 
feasts of Juno came on at Argos, and Demetrius presided in the 
games and other exhibitions. During these solemnities he married 
Deidamia, the daughter of AEcides, king of the Molossians, and 
sister of Pyrrhus. He told the Sicyonians that they lived out of 
their city; and shewing them a more advantageous situation, per- 
suaded them to build one where the town now stands. Along with 
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the situation he likewise changed the name, calling the town 
Demetrias, instead of Sicyon. 

The states being assembled at the Isthmus, and a prodigious 
number of people attending, he was proclaimed general of all Greece, 
as Philip and Alexander had been before; and in the elation of 
power and success, he thought himself a much greater man. Alex- 
ander robbed no other prince of his title, nor did he ever declare 
himself king of kings, though he raised many both to the style and 
authority of kings. But Demetrius thought no man worthy of that 
title except his father and himself. He even ridiculed those who 
made use of it, and it was with pleasure he heard the sycophants at 
his table drinking King Demetrius ; Seleucus, commander of the 
elephants; Ptolemy, admiral; Lysimachus, treasurer; and Aga- 
thocles the Sicilian governor of the islands. The rest of them only 
laughed at such extravagant instances of vanity, Lysimachus alone 
was angry, because Demetrius seemed to think him no better than 
aeunuch. For the princes of the east had generally eunuchs for 
their treasurers, Lysimachus, indeed, was the most violent enemy 
that he had; and now taking an opportunity to disparage him on 
account of his passion for Lamia, he said, “This was the first time 
he had seen a whore act in a tragedy." Demetrius said in answer, 
“ My whore is an honester woman his Penelope.” 

When he was reparing to return to Athens, he wrote to the re- 
public, that on his arrival he intended to be initiated, and to be 
immediately admitted, not only to the less mysteries, but even to 
those called intuitive. This was unlawful and unprecedented; for 
the less mysteries were celebrated in February, and the greater in 
September; and none were admitted to the intuitive till a year at 
least after they had attended the greater mysteries? When the 
letters were read, Pythodorus, the torch bearer, was the only person 
who ventured to oppose the demand; and his opposition was 
entirely ineffectual. Stratocles procured a decree that the month 
of Munychion should be called and reputed the month of Anthe- 
sterion (Feb.), to give Demetrius an opportunity for his first initia- 
tion, which was to be performed in the ward of After which, 
Munychion was changed again into Boedromion (Sept.) By these 
means Demetrius was admitted to the greater mysteries, and to 
immediate inspection, Hence those strokes of satire upon Stra~ 
tocles from the poet Philippides—* The man who can contract the 
whole year into one month ;” and with respect to Demetrius 
being lodged in the Parthenon—*The man who turns the temples 
ints inns, and brings prostitutes into the company of the virgin 
goddess. 

But amongst the many abuses and enormities committed in their 
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city, no one seems to have given the Athenians greater uneasiness 
than this, He ordered them to raise 250 talents in a very short 
time, and the sum was exacted with the greatest rigour. When 
the money was brought in, and he saw it all together, he ordered 
it to be given to Lamia and his other mistresses to buy soap. 
Thus the disgrace hurt them more than the loss, and the applica- 
tion more than the impost. Some, however, say that it was not to 
the Athenians that he bebaved in this manner, but to the people of 
Thessaly. Besides this disagreeable tax, Lamia extorted money 
from many persons on her own authority, to enable her to provide 
an entertainment for the king. And the expense of that supper was 
s0 remarkable, that Lynceus the Samian took pains to give a de- 
scription of it. For the same comic poet of those times, 
with equal wit and truth, called Lamia an Helepolis, And Demo- 
chares the Solian called Demetrius AM/uthos, that is, fad/e, because 
he too had his Lamia,' 

The great interest that Lamia had with Demetrius, in conse- 

wence of his passion for her, excited a spirit of envy and aver- 
sion to her, not only in the breasts of his wives but of his friends. 
Demetrius having sent ambassadors to Lysimachus, on some 
ion or other, that prince amused himself one day with 
them the deep wounds he had received from a lion’s 
claws in his arms and thighs, and gave them an account of his 
being shut up with that wild beast by Alexander the Great, and 
of the battle he had with it? upon which they laughed, and said, 
“The ing our master, too, on his neck the marks of a 
dreadful wild beast called a Lamia.” Indeed, it was strange that 
he should at first have so preat an objection against the disparity 
of years between him and Phila, and afterwards fall into such a 
lasting captivity to Lamia, though she had passed her prime at 
their first acquaintance. One evening, when Lamia had been 
playing on the flute at supper, Demetrius asked Demo, surnamed 
Mania? what she thought of her, “I think ber an old woman, 
sir,” satd Demo. Another time, when there was an extraordinary 
dessert on the table, he said to her, “You see what fine things 
Lamia sends me.” “My mother will send you finer,” answered 
Demo, “if you will but lie with her.” 

‘We shall mention only one more of Lamia, which relates to 
her censure of the celebrated judgment of Bocchoris, In Egypt 
there was 2 young man extremely desirous of the favours of a 
courtesan named Thonis, but she set too high a price upon them, 
Afterwards he fancied that he enjoyed her in a dream, and his 
desire was satisfied. Thonis, upon this, commenced an action 
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against him for the money; and Bocchoris having heard both 
ies, ordered the man to tell the gold that she demanded into a 
son, and shake it about before her, that she might enjoy the sight 
of it; “For fancy,” said he, “is no more than the shadow of truth.” 
Lamia did not think this a just sentence, because the woman's 
desire of the gold was not removed by the appearance of it, whereas 
the dream cured the passion of her lover. 

The change in the fortunes and actions of the subject of our nar- 
rative now tums the comic scene into tragedy. All the other kings 
having united their forces against Antigonus, Demetrius left Greece 
in order to join him, and was greatly animated to find his father 
preparing for war with a spirit above his years. Had Antigonus 
abated a little of his pretensions, and restrained his ambition to 
govern the world, he might have kept the pre-emineace among the 
successors of Alexander, not only for himself, but for his son after 
him. But being naturally arrogant, imperious, and no less insolent 
in his expressions than in his actions, tei exasperated many youn; 
and powerful princes against him. He boastea, that “he cou! 
break the present league, and disperse the united armies with as 
much ease as a boy does a flock of birds, by throwing a stone, or 
making a slight noise.” 

He had an army of more than 70,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 75 
elephants, The enemy's infantry consisted of 64,000 men, their 
cavalry of 10,500; they had 400 elephants, and 120 armed chariots. 
‘When the two armies were in sight, there was a visible change in 
the mind of Antigonus, but rather with respect to his hopes than 

resolution. In other engagements his spirits used to be high, 
his lofty, his voice loud, and his expressions vaunting; inso- 
much that he would sometimes in the heat of the action let fall 
some jocular expression, to shew his unconcern and his contempt 
of his adversary. But at this time he was observed for the most 
part to be thoughtful and silent; and one day he presented his son 
to the army, and recommended him as his successor, What 
appeared still more extraordinary, was, that he took him aside into 
his tent, and discoursed with him there; for he never used to com- 
municate his intentions to him in private, or to consult him in the 
least, but to rely entirely on his own judgment, and to give orders 
for execution of what he had resolved on by himself. It is re- 
ported that Demetrius, when very young, once asked him when 
they should decamp, and that he answered angrily, “ Are you afraid 
that you only shall not hear the trumpet?” 

On this occasion, it is true, their spirits were depressed by ill 
omens. Demetrius dreamed that Alexander came to him in a 
magnificent suit of armour, and asked him what was to be the word 
in the ensuing battle? Demetrius answered, Fugiter and victory, 
upon wich Alexander said, “I go then to your adversaries, for they 
are ready to recetve me.” When the army was put in order of battle, 
Antigonus stumbled as he went out Z Yas dent, and falling on his 
face received a considerable hurt, he had recovered himself, 
he stretched out his hands towards heaven, and prayed either for 
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victory, or that he might die before be was sensible that the 
day was lost, 
hen the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the head of his best 
cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the son of Seleucus, and fought with 
so much bravery that he put the enemy to flight; but by a vain and 
unseasonable ambition to go upon the pursuit, he lost the victory; 
for he went so far that he could not get back to join his infantry, 
enemy’s elephants having taken up the intermediate space. Seleucus, 
now seeing his adversary's foot deprived of their horse, did not 
attack them, but rode about them as if he was going every moment 
to charge; intending by this manceuvre both to ternfy them and to 
ge them opportunity to change sides. The event answered 
is expectation. Great part separated from the main body and 
voluntarily came over to him; the rest were put to the rout, When 
at numbers were bearing down upon Antigonus, one of those 
were about him said, * are coming against you, sir.” He 
answered, “ What other object can they have? But Demetrius will 
come to my assistance.” tn this hope he continued to the last, 
still looking about for his son, till he fell under a shower of darts. 
His servants and his very friends forsook him; only Thorax of 
Larissa remained by the dead body. 
The battle being thus decided, the kings who were victorious dis- 
membered the kingdom of Antigonus and Demetrius like some 
eat body, and each took a limb, thus adding to their own 
lominions the provinces which these two princes were possessed of 
before, Demetrius fled with 5000 foot and 4000 horse. And as he 
reached Ephesus in a short time, and was in want of money, it was 
expected that he would not the temple, However, he not 
only spared it himself but ing that his soldiers might be 
tempted to violate it, he immediately left the place and embarked 
for Greece. His principal dependence was upon the Athenians ; 
for with them he had left his ships, his money, and his wife 
Deidamia ; and in this distress he thought he could have no safer 
asylum than their affection. He therefore pursued his voyage with 
all possible edition ; but ambassadors from Athens met him 
near the Cyclades, and entreated him not to think of going thither, 
because the people had declared by an edict that they would receive 
no king into their city, As for Deidamia, they had conducted her 
to Megara with a proper retinue, and all the respect due to her 
rank. This so enraged Demetrius, that he was no longer master 
of himself; though he had hitherto born his misfortune with 
sufficient calmness, and discovered no mean or ungenerous senti- 
ment in the great change of his affairs. But to be deceived, 
beyond all his expectation, by the Athenians ; to find by facts 
that their affection, so it in appearance, was only false and 
counterfeit, was a thing that cut him to the heart, Indeed, excessive 
honours are a very indifferent proof of the regard of the people for 
kings and princes. For all the value of those honours rests in their 
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being freely given; and there can be no certainty of that, because 
the givers may be under the influence of fear. And fear and love 
often produce the same public declarations. For the same reason 
wise princes will not look upon statues, pictures, or divine honours, 
but rather consider their om actions 3 and behavious, and, Jn con, 
uence thereof, either believe jonours or 
them as the dictates of necessity, Nothing more frequently 
happens than that the people hate their sovereign the most at the 
time that he is receiving the most immoderate honours, the tribute 
of unwilling minds. 

Demetrius, though he severely felt this ill treatment, was not in 
a condition to revenge it ; he therefore, by his envoys, tulated 
with the Athenians in moderate terms, and only desired them to 
send him his galleys, among which there was one of 13 banks of 
oars. As soon as he had received them, he steered for the Isthmus, 
but found his affairs there in 2 very bad situation, The cities 
expelled his garrisons and were all revoltingto hisenemies, Leav- 
ing Pyrrhus in Greece, he then sailed to the Chersonesus, and by 
the ravages he committed in the country, distressed Lysimachus, as 
well as enriched and secured the fidelity of his own forces, which 
now began to gather strength and improve into a respectable 
army, The other kings paid no regard to Lysimachrs, who, at the 
same time that he was much more formidable in his power than 
Demetrius, was not in the least more moderate in his conduct. 

Soon after this, Seleucus sent proposals of marriage to Stratonice, 
the daughter of Demetrius by Phila) He had, indeed, already a 
son named Antiochus, by ‘Apama, a Persian lady; but he thought 
that his dominions were sufficient for more heirs, and that he stood 
in need of this new alliance, because he saw Lysimachus marrying 
one of Ptolemy’s daughters himself, and taking the other for his 
son Agathocles, A connection with Seleucus was a happy and 
unexpected turn of fortune for Demetrius. 

He took his daughter, and sailed with his whole fleet to Syria. 
In the course of the vo: was times under the neces- 
sity of making land, and he touched in particular upon the coast of 
Cilicia, which had been given to Plistarchus, the brother of Cas- 
sander, as his share, after the defeat of Antigonus. Plistarchus, 
thinking himself injured by the descent which Demetrius made 
upon his country, went immediately to Cassander, to complain of 
Seleucus for having reconciled himself to the common enemy with- 
out the concurrence of the other kings. Demetrius beit informed 
of his departure, left the sea and marched up to Quinda, where, 
finding 1200 talents, the remains of his father’s treasures, he 
carried them off, embarked again without interruption, and set sail 
sith the utmost expedition, his wife Phila having joined him by 

¢ way. 

Seleucus met him at Orossus, Their interview was conducted 
ina sincere and princely manner, without any marks of design or 
suspicion. Seleucus invited Demetrius first to his pavilion; and 
then Demetrius entertained him in his galley of 13 banks of oars, 
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They conversed at their ease, and the time together without 
guards or arms, till Seleucus took ice, and carried her with 
great pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of Cilicia, and sent Phila to her 
brother Cassander, to answer the accusations brought against him 
by Plistarchus. Meantime, Deidamia came to him from Greece, 
but she had not spent any long time with him before she sickenes 
and died; and Demetrius having accommodated matters with 
Ptolemy through Seleucus, it was agreed that he should marry 
Ptolemais, the daughter of that prince. 

Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honour and propriety; but 
afterwards he demanded that Demetrius should surrender Cilicia 
to him for a sum of money, and on his refusal to do that, angrily 
insisted on having Tyre and Sidon, This behaviour appeared un- 
justifiable and cruel. When he already commanded Asia from the 

jndies to the Syrian Sea, how sordid was it to quarrel for two cities 
with a prince who was his father-in-law, and who laboured under so 
painful a reverse of fortune, A strong proof how true the maaim 
of Plato is, That the man who would be truly hafpy should not 
study to enlarge his estate, bui to contract his desires; for he whe 
dons not restrain his avarice mast for ever be oor, 

However, Demetrius, far from being intimidated, said, “ Though 
[had lost a thousand ‘battles as great as that of Ipsus, nothing 
should bring me to buy the alliance of Seleucus ;” and, upon this 
principle, he garrisoned these cities in the strongest manner. 
About this time, having intelligence that Athens was divided into 
factions, and that Lachares, taking advantage of these, had seized 
the government, he expected to take the city with case if he ap- 
peared suddenly before it. Accordinyly be set out with a con- 
siderable fleet, and crossed the sea without danger; but on the 
Coast of Attica he met with a storm, in which he lost many ships 
and great numbers of his men. He escaped, however, him- 
self, and began hostilities against Athens, though with no great 
vigour, As his operations answered no end, he sent his lieutenants 
to collect another fleet, and in the meantime entered Peloponnesus, 
and laid siege to Messene. In one of the assaults he was in great 
danger, for a dart which came from an engine pierced through his 
jaw and entered his mouth; but he recovered, and reduced some 
cities that had revolted. After this he invaded Attica again, took 
Eleusis and Rhamnus, and ravaged the country. Happening to 
take a ship loaded with wheat which was bound for Athens, he 
hanged both the merchant and the pilot. This alarmed other mer- 
chants so much that they forbore attempting anything of that kind, 
so that a famine ensued; and together with the want of bread corn, 
the people were in want of everything else. A bushel of salt was 
sold for 40 drachmas, and a peck! of wheat for 300, A fleet of 
150 ships, which Ptolemy sent to their relicf, appeared before 

gina; but the encouragement it afforded them was of short con- 
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tinuance. A great reinforcement of ships came to Demetrius from 
Peloponnesus and Cyprus, so that he had not in all fewer than 300, 
Prolemy’s fleet therefore weighed anchor and steered off. The 
tyrant Lachares at the same time made his escape privately, and 
abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had made a decree that no man, 
under pain of death, should mention peace or reconciliation with 
Demetrius, now opened the gates nearest him, and sent ambassadors 
to hiscamp. Not that they any favour from him, but they 
were forced to take that step by the extremity of famine. In the 
course of it many dreadful things happened, and this is related 
among the rest:—A father and his son were sitting in the same 
room in the last despair, when a dead mouse happening to fall 
from the roof of the house, they both started up and fought for it. 
Epicurus the philosopher is said at that time to have supported his 
friends and disciples with beans, which he shared with them, and 
counted out to them daily. 

In such a miserable condition was the city when Demetrius 
entered it, He ordered all the Athenians to assemble in the theatre, 
which he surrounded with his troops; and having planted his guards 
on each side of the stage, he came down through the passage by 
which the tragedians enter. The fears of the people on his appear- 
ance increased, but they were entirely dissipated when he began to 
speak, for neither the accent of his voice was loud, nor his expres- 
sions severe. He complained of them in soft and easy terms, and 
taking them again into favour, made them a present of 100,000 
measures of wheat, and re-established such an administration as 
was most agreeable to them. 

The orator Dromoclides obesrved the variety of acclamations 
amongst the people, and that in the joy of their hearts they 
endeavoured to outdo the encomiums of those that spoke from the 
rostrum. He therefore proposed a decree that the Pireus and the 
fort of Munychia should be delivered up to king Demetrius. After 
this bill was passed, Demetrius, on his own authority, put a 
garrison in the museum ; lest, if there should be another defection 
amongst the Reopley it might keep them from other enterprises. 

The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius immediately formed a 
design upon Lacedemon. King Archidamus met him at Mantinea, 
where Demetrius defeated him in a pitched battle ; and, after he 
had put him to fight, he entered Laconia, There was another 
action almost in sight of Sparta, in which he killed 200 of the 
enemy, and made 500 prisoners ; so that he seemed almost master 
of a town which hitherto had never been takes. But surely fortune 
never displayed such sudden and extraordinary vicissitudes in the 
life of any other prince ; in no other scene of things did she so often 
change from low to high, from a glorious to an abject condition, or 
again repair the ruins she had made. Hence he is said, in his 
greatest adversity, to have addressed her in the words of Aeschylus—~ 


‘Thou gavesi me life and honour, and thy hand 
ow siives we to ihe bert. oe 
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‘When his affairs seemed to be in so promising a train for 
power and empire, news was it that Lysimachus, in the first 
place, had taken the cities he had in Asia, that Ptolemy had dis- 

ssessed him of all Cyprus, except the city of Salamis, in which 
fe had left his children and his mother, and that this town was now 
actually besieged. Fortune, however, like the woman in Archilochus, 

‘Whose right band offered water, while the left 
‘Bore hostile fre—— 
Though she drew him from Lacedzemon by these alarming tiding 
et soon raised him a new scene of light and hope. She availed 
elf of these circumstances, 

‘After the death of Cassander, his eldest son Philip had but a 
short reign over the Macedonians, for he died soon after his father, 
‘The two remaining brothers were perpetually at variance. One of 
them, named Antipater, having killed his mother Thessalonica, 
Alexander, the other brother, called in the Greek princes to his 
assistance. Pyrrhus from Epirus, and Demetrius from Pelopon- 
nesus arrived first, and seized a considerable part of Macedonia, 
which he kept for his reward, and by that means became a formid- 
able neighbour to Alexander. Demetrius no sooner received the 
letters than he marched his forces thither likewise, and the young 
prince was still more afraid of him on account of his great name 
and dignity. He met him, however, at Dium, and received him in 
the most respectful manner, but told him at the same trme that his 
affairs did not now require his presence. Hence mutual jealousies 
arose, and Demetrius, as he was going to sup with Alexander upon 
his invitation, was informed that there was a design against his 
life, which was to be put in execution in the midst of the entertain- 
ment. Demetrius was not in the least disconcerted; he only 
slackened his pace, and gave orders to his generals to keep the 
troops under arms; after which he took his guards and the officers 
of his household, who were much more numerous than those of 
Alexander, and commanded them to enter the banqueting room 
with him, and to remain there till he arose fromtable. Alexander’s 

ople, intimidated by his train, durst not attack Demetrius; and 

¢, for his part, pretending that he was not disposed to drink that 
evening, soon withdrew. ‘Next day, he prepared to decamp; and, 
alleging that he was called off by some new emergency, desire 
Alexander to excuse him if he left them soon this time ; and assured 
him that at some other opportunity he would make a longer stay. 
Alexander rejoiced that he was going away voluntarily, and without 
ay hostile intentions, and accompanied him as far as Thessaly, 
When they came to Larissa, they renewed their invitations, but 
both with malignity in their hearts. In consequence of these polite 
manccuvres, Alexander fell into the snare of Demetrius. He would 
not go with a guard, lest he should teach the other to do the same. 
He therefore suffered that which he was preparing for his enemy, 
and which he only deferred for the surer and more convenient 
execution. He went to sup with Demetrius; and as his host rose 
upin the midst of the feast, Alexander was terrified, and rose up 
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with him. Demetrius, when be was at the door, said no more to 
his guards than this: “ Kill the man that follows me;” and then 
went out. Upon which, they cut Alexander in pieces, and his 
friends who attempted to assist him. One of them is reported to 
have said, as he was dying, “ Demetrius is but one day d 
with us, 

‘The night was, as might be expected, full of terror and confusion. 
In the morning the Macedonians were greatly disturbed with the 
apprehension that Demetrius would fall upon them with alt his 
forces; but when, instead of an appearance of hostilities, he sent a 
message desiring to speak with them, and vindicated what was 
done, they recovered their spirits, and resolved to receive him with 
civility: when hecame, he found it unnecessary tomakelong speeches. 
They hated Antipater for the murder of his mother, and as they had 
no better prince at hand, they declared Demetrius king, and con- 
ducted him into Macedonia. “The Macedonians who were at home 
proved not averse to the change; for they always remembered with 

orror Cassander’s base behaviour to Alexander the Great; and if 
they had any regard left for the moderation of old Antipater, it 
tumed all in favour of Demetrius, who had married his daughter 
Phila, and had a son by her to succeed him in the throne, a youth 
Bie wae already grown up, and at this very time bore arms under 
is father. 

Ammediately after this glorious turn of fortune, Demetrius received 
news that Ptolemy had set his wife and children at liberty, and dis- 
missed them with presents and other tokens of honour, He was 
informed too, that his daughter, who had been married to Seleucus, 
was now wife to Antiochus, the son of that prince, and declared 
queen of the barbarous nations in Upper Asia. Antiochus was 
violently enamoured of the young Stratonice, though she had a son 
by his father, His condition was extremely unhappy. He made 
the greatest efforts to conquer his passion, but they were of no avail, 
At last, considering that his desires were of the most extravagant 
kind, that there was no prospect of satisfaction for them, and that 
the succours of reason entirely failed, he resolved in his despair to 
rid himself of life, and bring it gradually to a period by neglecting 
all care of his person and abstaining from food. For this purpose 
he made sickness his pretence. His physician, Erasistratus, easily 
discovered that his distemper was love; but it was difficult to con- 
jecture who was the object. In order to find it out, he spent whole 
days in his chamber; and whenever any beautiful person of either 
sex entered it, he observed with great attention, not only his looks, 
‘but every part and motion of the body which corresponds the most 
with the passions of the souL When others entered he was entirely 
unaffected, but when Stratonice came in, as she often did, enher 
alone or with Seleucus, he shewed all the symptoms described by 
Say pho, the faltering voice, the burning blush, the languid eye, the 

jen ‘sweat, the tumultuous pulse; and at length, the passion 
overcoming his spirits, a de/iguium and mortal paleness. 

‘Erasistratus concluded from these tokens that the prince was in 
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love with Stratonice, and perceived that he intended to carry the 
secret with him to thegrave. He saw the difculty of breaking the 
matter to Seleucus; yet depending upon the affection which the 
king had for his son, he ventured one day to tell him, “That the 
you man’s disorder was love; but love for which there was no 
remedy.” The king, quite astonished, said, “How! love for which 
there is no remedy!” “It is certainly so,” answered Erasistratus, 
“for he is in love with my wife.” “What! Erasistratus!” said the 
king, “would you, who are my friend, refuse to give up your wife to 
my son, when you see us in danger of losing our only hope?” “Nay, 
would you do such a thing,” answered the physician, “though you 
are his father, if he were in love with Stratonice?? “O my friend,” 
replied Seleucus, “how happy should I be, if cither God or man 
could remove his affections thither! I would give up my kingdom, 
so I could but keep Antiochus.” He pronounced these words with 
$0 much emotion, and such a profusion of tears, that Erasistratus 
took him by the hand, and said, “Then there is no necd of Erasi- 
stratus. . Sir, who are a father, a husband, and a king, will be 
the best physician too for your family.” 

Upon this, Seleucus summoned the people to meet in full assem- 
bly, and told them, “It was his will and pleasure that Antiochus 
should intermarry with Stratonice, and that they should be declared 
king and queen of the Upper Provinces, “He believed,” he said, 
“that Antiochus, who was such an obedient son, would not oppose 
his desire; and {Fthe rincess should oppose the marriage, as an 
unprecedented thing, he hoped his friends would persuade her to 
think, that what was agreeable to the king, and advantageous to 
the kingdom, was both just and honourable.” Such is siid to have 
been the cause of the marriage between Antiochus and Stratonice, 

Demetrius was now master of Macedonia and Thessaly, and as he 
had great part of Peloponnesus too, and the cities of Megara and 
Athens on the other side the Isthmus, he wanted to reduce the aco- 
tians, and threatened them with hostilties. At first, they proposed 
to come to an accommodation with him on reasonab!e conditions ; 
but Cleonymus the Spartan, having thrown himself in the mean- 
time into Thebes with his army, the Berotians were so much elated, 
that, at the instigation of Pisis the Thespian, who was a leading 
man among them, they broke off the treaty. Demetrius then drew 
sp. his machines to the walls, and laid siege to Thebes; upon 
which Cleonymus, apprehending the consequence, stole out: and 
the Thebans were so much intimidated, that they immediately 
surrendered, Demetrius placed garrisons in their cities, exacted 
large contributions, and left Hieronymus, the historian, governor of 
Boeotia. He appeared, however, to make a merciful use of his 
victory, particularly in the case of Pisis ; for though he took him 
prisoner, he did not offer him any injury; on the contrary, he 
treated him with great civility and politeness, and appointed him 
polemarch of Thespiz. 

Not long after this, Lysimachus being taken prisoner by Dromi- 
thetes, Demetrius marched towards with all possible ex- 
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pedition, hoping to find it in a defenceless state. But, while he was 
gene the Beeotians revolted again, and he had the mortification to 
ar on the road that Lysimachus was set at liberty. He, therefore, 
immediately turned in great anger ; and finding, on his return, 
that the Boeotians were already driven out of the field by his son 
Antigonus, he laid siege again to Thebes. However, as Pyrrhus 
had overrun all Thessaly, and was advanced as far as Thermopylz, 
Demetrius left the conduct of the siege to his son Antigonus, an 
eters a inst the warrior. 
'yrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed a guard of 10,000 
foot and 1000 horse in Thessaly, and eet roeroell ts the siege. 
His first operation was to bring up his machine called Aelefoles; but 
he proceeded in it with great Labour, and by slow degrees, by reason 
of its size and weight : he could scarce move it two furlongs in 
two months! As the Baotians made a vigorous resistance, 
and Demetrius often obliged his men to renew the assault, 
rather out of a spirit of animosity than the hope of any advantage, 
pone Antigonus was greatly concerned at seeing such numbers 
fall, and said, “Why, sir, do we let these brave fellows lose 
their lives without any necessity Demetrius, offended at the 
liberty he took, made answer, “ iy do Pg trouble yourself about 
it?’ Have you any provisions to for the dead?” To shew, 
however, that he was not prodigal of the lives of his troops only, he 
took his share in the danger, and a wound from a lance 
that pierced through his neck, This gave him excessive pain, yet 
he continued the siege till he once more made himself master of 
Thebes, He entered the city with such an air of resentment and 
severity, that the inhabitants ex to suffer the most dreadful 
punishments; yet he contented himself with putting thirteen of 
them to death, and banishing a few more, All the rest he pardoned, 
Thus Thebes was taken twice within ten years after its being rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approached, and Demetrius on this oc- 
casion took a very extraordinary step. As the Atolians were in 
possession of the passes to Delphi, he ordered the games to be 
solemnized at Athens, alleging, that they could not pay their hom- 
age to Apollo ina more proper place than that where the people 
considered him as their patron and progenitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia; but as he was naturally 
indisposed for a life of quiet and inaction, and observed besides 
that the Macedonians were attentive and obedient to him in time 
of war, though turbulent and seditious in peace, he undertook an 
expedition against the Atolians. After he had ravaged the country, 
he left Pantauchus there with a respectable army, and with the rest 
of his forces marched against Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was coming to 
seek him; but they happened to take different roads and missed 
each other. Demetrius laid waste Epirus, and Pyrrbus falling upon 
Pantauchus, obliged him to stand on his defence. The two gene- 
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rals met in the action, and both gave. and received wounds, Pyrthus, 
however, defeated his adversary, killed great numbers of his men, 
and made 5000 prisoners, 

This battle was the principal cause of Demetrius’s ruin; for 
Pyrrhus was not so much hated by the Macedonians for the mis- 
chief he had done them, as admired for his personal bravery; and 
the late battle in Particular gained him great honour, insomuch 
that many of the Macedonians said, “ That of all the kings, it was 
in Pyrrhus only that they saw a lively image of Alexander's valour; 
whereas the other princes, especially Demetrius, imitated him only 
in a theatrical manner, by affecting a lofty port and majestic air.” 

Indeed, Demetrius did always appear like 2 theatrical king. For 
he not on by affected a superfiuity of ornament in euering a double 
diadem, and a robe of purple interwoven with gold, but he had his 
shoes made of cloth of gold, with soles of fine purple. There was a 
robe a Jong time in weaving for him, of most sumptuous magnifi- 
cence, 1 figure of the world and ail the heavenly bodies were 
to be represented upon it; but it was left unfinished on account of 
his change of fortune. Nor did any of his successors ever presume 
to wear it, though Macedon had many pompous kings after him. 

This ostentation of dress offended a people who were unaccus- 
tomed to such sights ; but his luxurious and dissolute manner of 
life was a more obnoxious circumstance; and what disobliged them 
most of all, was his difficulty of access. For he either refused to 
see those who applied to him, or behaved to them in a harsh and 
haughty manner. Though he favoured the Athenians more than 
the rest of the Greeks, their ambassadors waited two years at his 
court foran answer. The Laced#monians happening to send only 
one ambassador to him, he considered it an affront, and said in 
great anger, “ What ! have the Lacedamonians sent no more than 
one ambassador?” “No,” said the Spartan, acutely, in his laconic 
way ; “one ambassador to one king.” 

One day, when he seemed to come out ina more obliging temper, 
and to be something less inaccessible, he was presented with seve- 
ral petitions, all which he received, and put them in the skirt of 
his robe. The people of course, followed him with great joy, but 
no sooner was he come to the bridge over the Arius, than he opened 
his robe and shook them all into the river. This stung the Mace- 
donians to the heart; when, looking for the protection of a king, 
they found the insolence of a tyrant. And this treatment ap; 
the harder to such as had seen, or beard from those who had seen, 
how kind the behaviour of Philip was on such occasions, An old 
woman was one day very troublesome to him in the street, and 
begged with great imporinnily to be heard. He said, “He was not 
at leisure.” “Then,” cried old woman, “you should not be a 
king.” The king was struck with these words; and having con- 
sidered the thing a moment, he returned to the palace, where, post- 
poning all other affairs, he gave audience for several days to all who 
chose to apply to him, beginning with the old woman, Indeed, 
nothing becomes a king so much as the distribution of justice. For 
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“ Mars és a tyrant’ as Timotheus expresses it; But justice, accord. 
ing to Pindar, “ Is the rightful sovereign of the world.® e things 
which, Homer (J/. i. 231) tells us, kings receive from Jove, are not 
machines for taking towns, or ships with brazen but Jaw and 
justice: these they are to guard and to cultivate. And it is not the 
most warlike, the most violent and sanguinary, but the justest of 

inces, whom he (Od, xix, 178) calls the disciple of Jupiter. But 

emetrius was pleased with an appellation quite opposite to that 
which is given the king of the gods. For Jupiter is called Pudicuo 
and Poliuchus, the patron and guardian of cities; Demetrius is 
surnamed Poliocetes, the destroyer of cifies, Thus, in consequence 
Of the union of power and folly, vice is substituted in the place of 
virtue, and the ideas of glory and injustice are united too. 

‘When Demetrius lay dangerously ill at Pella, he was very near 
losing Macedonia; for Pyrrhus, by a sudden inroad, penetrated as 
far as Edessa; but as soon as he recovered, he repulsed him with 
ease, and afterwards he came to terms with him, for he was not 
willing to be hindered by skirmishing for posts with Pyrrhus from 
the pursuit of greater and more arduous enterprises. His scheme 
was to recover ail his father’s dominions; and his preparations were 
suitable to the greatness of the obj For he had raised an army 
of ee foot, and near 12,000 horse; and he was building feo 
galleys in the ports of Pirzus, Corinth, Chalcis, and Pella. He 
went himself to all these places to give directions to the workmen, 
and assist in the construction. All the world was surprised, not 
only at the number, but at the greatness of his works, For no man 
before his time ever saw a galley of 15 or 16 banks of oars. After- 
wards, indeed, Ptolemy Philopater built one of 40 banks; its length 
was 280 cubits (490 feet), and its heights to the top of the prow 48 
cubits (84 feet). Four hundred mariners belonged to it, exclusive 
of the rowers, who were no fewer than 4000; and the decks and the 
several interstices were capable of containing near 3000 soldiers. 
This, however, was mere matter of curiosity; for it differed very 
little from an immoveable building, and was calculated more for 
show than for use, as it could not it in motion without great 
difficulty and danger. But the ships of Demetrius had their use a8 
well as beauty; with all their magnificence of construction, they 
were equally fit for fighting, and though they were admirabte for 
their size, they were still more so for the swiftness of their motion. 

Demetrius having provided such an armament for the invasion 
of Asia as no man ever had before him, except Alexander the 
Great, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus united against him. 
They likewise joined in an application to Pyrrhus, desiring him to 
fall upon Macedonia, and not to look to himself as bound by the 
treaty with Demetrius, since that prince had entered into it, not 
with any regurd to the advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid 
future hostilities, but merely for his own sake, that he might at pre- 
sent be at liberty to turn his arms against ‘hort he pleased. As 
Pyrrhus accepted the proposal, Demetrius, while he was preparing 
for his voyage, found himself surrounded with wer at home. For, 
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at one instant of time, Ptolemy came with a great fleet to draw 
Greece off from its it master; Lysimachus invaded Macedonia 
from Thrace 3 and Pyrrhus entering it cons anearer Suarter, joined 
in ravaging the country. Demetrius, on this occasion, left his son 
in Greece, and went Het to the 1 relief of. eee His first 
rations were inten i ysimachus, but as he was vj 

fis march, he received an parent that Pyrrhus had taken Bence, 
and the news soon spreading among his Macedonians, he could do 
hothing in an orderly manner, for nothing was to be found in the 
whole army but lamentations, tears, and expressions of resentment 
and reproach against their king. They were even ready to march 
off, under pretence of attending to their domestic affairs, but in fact 
to join Lysimachus. 

in this case, Demetrius thought proper to get at the greatest dis- 
fance he could from Lysimachus, and turn his arms against Pyrrhus, 
Lysimachus was of their own nation, and many of them knew him 
in the service of Alexander ; whereas Pyrrhus was an entire stranger, 
and therefore he thought the Macedonians would never give him 
she preference. But he was sadly mistaken in his conjecture; and 
he soon found it out upon encamping near Pyrrhus. ¢ Macedo- 
aians always admired his distinguished valour, and had of old been 
accustomed to think the best man in the ficld the most worthy of a 
srown. Besides, they received daily accounts of the clemency with 
which he behaved to his prisoners. Indeed, they were inclined to 
desert to him or any other, so they could but get rid of Demetrius. 
They therefore began to go off privately and in small parties at” 
tras, ba afterwards there was nothing but open disorder and mutiny 
in the camp. At last, some of them had the assurance to go to 
Demetrius and bid him provide for himself by flight, for “the 
Macedonians (they told him) were tired of fighting to maintain his 
luxury.” ‘Lnese expressions appeared modest in comparison of 
the rude behaviour of others. He therefore entered his tent not 
like a real king but a theatrical one, and having quitted his royal 
robe for a black one, privately withdrew. As multitudes were 
pillaging his tent, who not only tore it in pieces but fought for the 
plunder, Pyrrhus made his appearance, upon which the tumult 
Instantly ceased, and the whole army submitted to him. Lysi- 
machus and he then divided Macedonia between them, which De- 
metrius had held without disturbance for seven years. 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, fled to Cas- 
sandria, where his wife Phila was. Nothing could equal her sorrow 
on this occasion, She could not bear to see the unfortunate Deme- 
trius once more a private man and an exile; in her despair, there- 
fore, and detestation of fortune, who was always more constant to 
him in her visits of adversity than prosperity, she took poison. 

Demetrius, however, resolved to gather up the remains of his 
wreck, for which purpose he repaired to Greece, and collected 
such of his friends and officers as he found there. us, 
in one of his tragedies of Sophocles, gives this picture of hit 
own fortune: 
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‘Sho fills her orb with light; but when abe reigns 
7p want ter plovien, il, sclved ta fot, 
ioe sinks agus bo Aisin 


But this picture is more applicable to Demetrius, in his increase 
and wane, his splendour and obscurity. His glory seemed now 
entirely ectipsed and extinguished, and yet it broke out again, and 
shone with new splendour, Fresh forces came in, and gradually 
filled up the measure of his hopes, This was the first time he 
addressed the cities as a private man, and without any of the 
ensigns of royalty, Somebody seeing him at Thebes in this con- 
dition, applied to him, with propriety enough, those verses of 
Euripides— 
peat erate cced somes, 

‘When he had got into the high road of hope again, and had once 
more a respectable force and form of royalty about him, he restored 
the Thebans their ancient government and laws. At the same time 
the Athenians abandoned his interests, and razing out of their 
registers the name of Diphilus, who was then priest of the gods 
protectors, ordered Archons to be appointed again, according to 
ancient custom, They likewise sent for Pyrrhus from Macedonia, 
because they saw Demetrius grown stronger than they expected. 
Demetrius, greatly enraged, marched immediately to attack them, 
and laid strong siege to the city. But Crates the Philosopher, a 
man of t reputation and authority, being sent out to him by 
the people, parti by his entreaties for the Athenians, and partly b 
representing to him that his interest lay another way, prevaile 
on Demetrius to raise the siege. After this, he collected all his 
ships, embarked his army, which consisted of 11,000 foot, besides 
cavalry, and sailed to Asia, in hopes of drawing Caria and Lydia 
over from Lysimachus. Eurydice, the sister of Phila, received him 
at Miletus, having brought with her Ptolemais, a daughter she had 
by Ptolemy, who had formerly been promised him ye the 
application of Seleucus. Demetrius married her with the free con- 
sent of Eurydice, and soon after attempted the cities in that quarter; 
many of them opened their gates to him, and many others he took 
by force. Among the Jatter was Sardis. Some of the officers of 
Lysimachus likewise deserted to him, and brought sufficient 
appointments of money and troops with them. But, as Agathocles 
the son of Lysimachus came against him with a great army, he 
marched to Phrygia, with an intention to seize Armenia, and then 
to try Media and the Upper Provinces, which might afford him 
many places of retreat upon occasion. Agathocles followed him 
close, and as he found Semetrias superior in all the skirmishes 
that he ventured upon, he betook hit to cutting off his convoys, 
‘This distressed him not a little, and, what was another disagrcc- 
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able circumstance, his soldiers suspected that he designed to lead 
them into Armenia and Media. 

‘The famine increased every day, and by mistaking the fords of 
the river Lycus he had a number of men swept away with the 
stream, Yet, amidst all their distress, his troops were capable of 
jesting. One of them wrote upon the door of his tent the beginning 
of the tragedy of CEdipus with a small alteration,— 

Tease ye te 

Pestilence at last followed the famine, as it commonly happens 
when people are under a necessity of eating anything, however un- 
wholesome ; so that, finding he had lost in all not less than 8000 
men, he turned back with the rest. When he came down to Tarsus, 
he was desirous of sparing the country, because it belonged to 
Seleucus, and he did not think proper to give him any pretence to 
declare against him. But perceiving that it was impossible for his 
troops to avoid taking something wi they were reduced to such 
extremities, and that Agathocles had fortified the passes of Mount 
Taurus, he wrote a letter to Seleucus containing a long and moving 
detail of his misfortune, and concluding with strong. entreaties that 
he would take compassion on a prince who was allied to him, and 
whose sufferings were such as even an enemy might be affected with, 

Seleucus was touched with pity, and sent orders to his lieutenants 
in those parts to supply Demetrius with everything suitable to the 
state of a king, and his army with sufficient provisions. But 
Patrocles, who was a man of understanding, and a faithful friend to 
Seleucus, went to that prince and represented to him, “That the 
ex of furnishing the troops of Demetrius with provisions was 

jing of small importance in comparison of suffering Demetrius 
himself to remain in the country, who was always one of the most 
violent and enterprising princes in the world, and now was in such 
desperate circumstances &s might put even those of the mildest dis- 
positions on bold and unjust attempts.” 

Upon these representations Seleucus marched into Cilicia witha 
great army. Demetrius, astonished and terrified at the sudden 
change of Seleucus, withdrew to the strongest posts he could find 
upon Mount Taurus, and sent a messenger to him, begging, “ That 
he might be suffered to make a conquest of some free nations of 
barbarians, and by settling amongst them as their king, put a period 
to his wanderings. If this could not be granted, he hoped Seleucus 
would at least permit him to winter in that country, and not, by 
driving him out naked and in want of everything, expose him in 
aN cone to his soeiea a) * 

se proposals a suspicious arance to Seleucus, He 
made suswe, That he might, ifhe pleased, spend two months of 
the winter in Cataonia, if he sent him his principal friends as host- 
ages.” But at the same time he secured the 5 into Syria. 
Demetrius thus surrounded like a wild beast in the toils, was under 
a necessity of having recourse to violence, He therefore ra 
the country, and had the advantage of Seleucus whenever ke att 
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him. Seleucus once beset him with his armed chariots, and yet he 
broke through them, and put his enemy to the rout. After this he 
dislodged the corps that was to defend the heights on the side of 
Syria, and made himself master of the passages. 

Elevated with this success, and the courage of his men 
restored, he prepared to fight a decisive battle with Seleucus. That 
prince was now in great perplexity. He had rejected the succours 
offered him by Lysimachus for want of confidence in his honour, 
and from an apprehension of his designs; and he was loath to try 
his strength with Demetrius, because he dreaded his desperate 
courage, as well as his usual change of fortune, which often raised 
him from great misery to the summit of power. In the meantime 
Demetrius was seized with a fit of sickness, which greatly impaired 
his personal vigour and entirely ruined his affairs; for part of his 
men went over to the enemy, and part left their colours and dis- 
persed, In 40 days he recovered with great difficulty; and, getting 
under march with the remains of his army, made a scint of moving 
towards Cilicia, But afterwards in the night he decamped without 
sound of trumpet, and taking the contrary way, crossed Mount 
Amanus, and ravaged the country on the other side as far as 

rhestica, 

"Geleucus followed, and encamped bit near him. Demetrius 
then put his army in motion in the night, in hopes of surprising 
him. Seleucus was retired to rest; and in all probability his enemy 
would have succeeded, had not some deserters informed him of his 
danger, just time enough for him to put himself in a posture ofdefence. 
Upon this he started up in great consternation, and ordered the 
trumpets to sound an alarm; and as he put on his sandals, he said 
to his friends, “ What a terrible wild beast are we engaged with!” 
Demetrius perceiving by the tumult in the enemy's camp that his 
scheme was discovered, retired as fast as possible, 

‘At break of day Seleucus offered him battle, when Demetrius, 
ordering | ‘one of his officers to take care of one wing, put himself at 
the head of the other, and made some impression upon the enemy, 
Meantime Seleacus quitting his and laying aside his helmet, 

resented himself to Demetrius’s hired troops with only his buckler 
1m his hand, exhorting them to come over to him, and to be con- 
vinced at last that it was to spare them, not Demetrius, that he had 
been so long about the war. Upon which they all saluted him 
king, and ranged themselves under his banner, 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had experienced he 
thought this ihe most terrible, yet imagining that he might extri- 
cate himself from this distress as well as the rest, fled to the 
of Mount Amanus, and gaining a thick wood, waited there for the 
night with a few friends and attendants who followed his fortune, 
His intention was, if possible, to take the way to Caunus, where he 
hoped to find his fleet, and from thence to make his escape by sea; 
‘but knowing he had not isions even for that day, he sought for 
some other expedient. ‘Kierwards one of his friends nai Sosi- 
genes arrived with 400 pieces of gold in his purse; with the assist- 
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ance of which money they hoped to reach the sea. According]; 
when night came, they at ed to pass the heights ; but fndings 
number of fires lighted there by the enemy, they despaired of suc- 
ceeding that way, and ret to their former retreat, but neither 
with their whole company (for some had nor with the same 
spirits, One of them venturing to tell him, that he thought it was 
best for him to surrender himself to Seleucus, Demetrius drew his 
sword to kill himself; but his friends interposed, and consoling 
him in the best manner they could, persuaded him to follow his 
advice, in consequence of which he sent to Seleucus and yielded 
himself to bis discretion, P y 

this news, Seleucus said to those about him, “ It is not the 
good fortune of Demetrius, but mine, that now saves him; and that 
adds to other favours this tunity of testifying my humanity,” 
Then, calling the officers of his household he ordered them to pitch 
a royal tent, and to provide everything else for his reception and 
entertainment in the most magnificent manner. As there happened 
to be in the service of Seleucus one Apollonides, who was an old 
acquaintance of Demetrius, he immediately sent that person to him, 
that he might be more at ease, and come with the greater confi- 
dence, as to a son-in-law and a frit 

On the discovery of this favourable disposition of Seleucus towards 
him at a first view, and afterwards, a great number of the courtiers 
waited on Demetrius, and strove which should pay him the most 
fespect ; for it was expected that his interest with Seleucus would 
soon be the best in the kingdom. But these compliments turned 
the compassion which his distress had excited into jealousy, and 
gave occasion to the envious and malevolent to divert the stream 
of the king’s humanity from him, by alarming him with apprehen- 
sions of no insensible change, but of the greatest commotions in 
his army on the sight of Demetrius. 

Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with great satisfaction; 
and others who followed to pay their court brought extraordinary 
accounts of the kindness of Seleucus ; insomuch that Demetrius, 
though in the first shock of his misfortune he had thought it a 
great disgrace to surrender himself, was now displeased at his 
aversion to thai step. Such confidence had he in the hopes they 
held out to him, when Pausanias, coming with a party of horse and 
foot to the number of 1000, suddenly surrounded him, and drove 
away such as he found inclined to favour his cause. After he had 
thus seized his person, instead of conducting hira to the presence 
of Seleucus, he carried him to the Syrian Chersonesus. There he 





was kept, indeed, under a strong , but Seleucus sent him a 
sufficient equipage, and supplied him with money and a table 
suitable to his rank, He also es of exercise and walks 


worthy of a king, his parks were stored with game, and such 
of his friends as had accompanied him in his flight were permitted 
to attend him. Seleucus, too, had the complaisance often to 
send some of his people with kind and encouraging message 

intimating, that as soon as Antiochus and Stratonice Shela 
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arrive, terms of accommodation would be hit upon, and he would 
obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune, Demetrius wrote to his son, and to his 
officers and friends in Athens and Corinth, desiring them to trust 
neither his handwriting nor his seal, but'to act as if he were dead, 
and to keep the cities and all his remaining estates for Antigonus. 
‘When the young prince was informed of his father’s confinement, 
he was extremely concerned at it; he put on mourning, and wrote 
not only to the other kings, but to Seleucus himself; offering, on 
condition that his father was set free, to cede all the possessions 
they had left, and deliver himself up as a hostage. Many cities 
and princes joined in the request; but Lysimachus was not of that 
number, On the contrary, he offered Scleucus a large sum of money 
to induce him to put Demetrius to death, Seleucus, who looked 
upon hiza in an indifferent light before, abhorred him as a villain 
for his proposal; and only waited for the arrival of Antiochus and 
Stratonice, to make them the compliment of restoring Demetrius 
to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his misfortune with patience, 
by custom learned to submit to it with a still better grace. For 
some time he took the exercises of hunting and running, but he left 
them by degrees, and sank into indolence and inactivity. After- 
wards he took to drinking and plays and spent most of his time in 
that kind of dissipation. Whether it was to put off the thoughts of 
his present condition, which he could not bear in his sober hours, 
and to drown reflection in the bowl; or whether he was sensible at 
last that this was the sort of life which, though originally the object 
of his desires, he had idly wandered from to follow the dictates of 
an absurd ambition. Perhaps he considered that he had given 
himself and others infinite trouble, by seeking with fleets and armies 
that happiness which he found when he least expected it, in ease, 
indulgence, and repose. For what other ends does the wretched 
vanity of kings Propose to itself in all their wars and dangers, but 
to quit the paths of virtue and honour for those of huxury and plea- 
sure ; the sure consequence of their not knowing what real pleasure 
and (rue enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years’ confinement in the Chersonesus, fell 
into a distemper occasioned by idleness and excess, which carried 
him off at the age of fifty-four. Seleucus was severely consinreds 
and indeed was much concerned himself for his unjust suspicions 
Demetrius; whereas he should have followed the example of Dro- 
michates, who, though a Thracian and barbarian,had treated Lysi- 
machus, when his prisoner, with the generosity that became a king. 

‘There was something of a theatrical pomp even in the funeral of 
Demetrius, For Antigonus being informed that they were bring- 
ing his father’s ashes to Greece, went to meet them with his whole 
fleet; and finding them near the Isles of the Agean Sea, he took 
the urn, which was of solid gold,on board the admiral y. The 
cities at which they touched sent crowns to adorn the urn, and 
persons in mourning to assist at the funeral salemnity. 
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‘When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn was seen in a con- 
spicuous position upon the stern of the vessel, adorned with a purple 
robe and a diadem, and attended by a company of young men well 
armed. Xenophantus, a most celebrated peiformer on the flute, sat 
by the urn, and played a solemn air. The oars kept time with the 
notes, and accompanied them with a melancholy sound, like that of 
mourners in a funeral procession beating their breasts in concert 
with the music, But it was the mournful appearance and the tears 
of Antigonus that excited the greatest compassion among the people 
as they passed, After the Corinthians had bestowed crowns and 
all due honours upon the remains, Antigonus carried them to Deme- 
tria and deposited them there. This was a city called after the 
deceased, which he had peopled from the little towns about Jolcos. 

Demetrius left behind him several children—Antigonus and Stra- 
tonice, whom he had by his wife Phila; two sons of the name of 
Demetrius, one surnamed The Slender, by an Llyrian woman ; the 
other was by Ptolemais, and came to be King of Cyrene. By Dei- 
damia he bad Alexander, who took up his residence in Egypt; and 
by his last wife Eurydice, he is said to have had a son named Cor- 
thebus. His posterity enjoyed the throne in continued succession 
down to Perseus (11 years the last king of Macedon, in whose 
time the Romans subdued that country. 


ARATUS. 


Tuk philosopher Chrysippus, my dear Polycrates, seems to have 
thought the ancient pom sot quite justifiable, and therefore he 
delivered it, not as it really is, but what he thought it should be— 
‘Who but a bappy son will praise his sire? 
Dionysidorus the Treezenian, however, corrects him, and gives 
it right— 
id ‘Who but unbsppy sons will praise thelr sires? 

He says, the proverb was made to silence those who, having no 
merit of their own, dress themselves up in the virtues of their 
ancestors, and are lavish in their praises. And those im whos the 
virtues of their sires shine in congenial beauty, to make use of 
Pindar’s expression ; who, like you, form their conduct after the 
brightest patterns in their families, may think it a great happiness 
to remember the most excellent of their ancestors, and often to hear 
or speak of them ; for they assume not the honour of other men’s 
virtues for want of merit in their own, but uniting their great actions 
tothose of their progenitors, they praise them as the autnors of their 
descent, and the models of their li For which reason, when 1 
have written the life of Aratus, your countryman, and one of your 
ancestors, I shall send it to you, who reflect no dishonour upon him 
either in point of reputation or power, Not that I doubt your hav- 
ing informed y of his actions from the first with all possible 
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care and exactness; but I do it that sons, Polycrates and 
Pythocles, may form themselves upon the great examplars in their 
own family, sometimes ing and sometimes reading what it be- 


comes them well to imitate: it ts the self admirer, not the ad- 
mirer of virtue, that thinks himself superior to others. 

After the harmony of the pure Doric 1 mean the aristocracy, 
was broken in Sicyon, and seditions took place through the ambi- 
tion of the demagogues, the city continued a long time in a dis- 
tempered state. It only one tyrant for another, till Cleon 
ves slain, and ithe Phcpaeeroigeem commaltted to Timocldas and 
Clinias, ons of the greatest tation and authority amongst 
the citiens. The comsonweaith seemed to be in sora oie 
established, when Timoclidas died, Abantidas, the son of Paseas, 
taking that opportunity to set himself up tyrant, killed Clinias, and 
either banished or put to death his friends and relations. He 
sought also for his son Aratus, who was only seven years old, with 
a design to despatch him. But, in the confusion that was in his 
house when his father was slain, the boy escaped among those that 
fied, and wandered about the city, in fear and destitute of help, titt he 
happened to enter, unobserved, the house of a woman named Seso, 
who was sister to Abantidas, and had beer married to Prophantus, 
the brother of Clinias. As she wasa person of generous sentiments, 
and persuaded besides that it was by the direction of some deity 
that the child had taken refuge with her, she concealed him in one 
of her apartinents till night, and then sent him privatcly to Argos, 

Aratus, having thus escaped so imminent a danger, immediately 
conceived a violent and implacable hatred for tyrants, which in- 
creased as he grew tp. Te was educated by the friends of his 
family at Argos in a liberal manner; and as he was vigorous and 
robust, he teok to gymnastic exercises, and succeeded so well as 
to gain the prize in the five several sorts.? Indced, in his statues 
there is an athletic look; and amidst the strong sense and majesty 
expressed in his countenance, we may discover something incon- 
sistent with the voracity and mattock of the wrestlers? Hence per- 
haps it was that he cultivated his powers of eloquence less than 
became a statesman. He might indeed be a better speaker than 
some suppose; and there are those who judge, from his Commen- 
taries, that be certainly was so, though they were hastily written, 
and attempted nothing beyond common language. 

Some time after the escape of Aratus, Dinias and Aristotle the 
logician formed a design against Abantidas, and they easily found 
an opportunity to kill him, when he attended and sometimes joined 
in their disputations in the public halls, which they had insensibly 
drawn him into for that very purpose, Paseas, the father of 
Abantidas, then scized the supreme power, but he was assassinated by 


1 There rbot wt the sume throwing ths dart, boxing, and wrestling. 
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Nicocles, who took his place, and was the nexttyrant. We are told 
that there was a perfect likeness between this Nicocles and 
Periander, the son of Cypselus; as Orontes the Persian reseunbled 
Akcmzzon, the son of Amphiaraus, and a Lacediemonian youth the 
great Hector, Myrtilas informs us, that the young man was 
crowded to death by the multitudes who came to see him when that 
resemblance was known. 

‘Nicocles reigned four months, during which time he did a thou- 
sand injuries to the prope, and was near losing the city to the 
Atolians, who formed a scheme to surprise it. Aratus was by this 
time approaching to manhood, and great attention was paid him 
on account of his high birth and his spirit, in which there was 
nothing little or unenterprising, and yet it was under the correction 
of a gravity and solidity of judgment much beyond his years. ‘The 
exiles, therefore, considered him as their principal resource; and 
Nicocles was not regardless of his motions, but by his private agents 
observed the measures he was taking. Not that he expected he 
would embark in so bold and dangerous an enterprise as he did, 
but he suspected his applications to the princes who were the friends 
of his father, Indeed Aratus began in that channel; but when he 
found that Antigonus, notwithstanding his promises, put him off 
from time to time, and that his hopes from Egypt and Ptolemy 
were too remote, he resolved to destroy the tyrant without any 
forcign assistance, 

‘The first persons to whom he communicated his intentions were 
Aristomachus and Ecdelus.  Aristomachus was an exile from 
Sicyon, and Ecdelus an Arcadian banished from Megalopolis. The 
latter was a philosopher, who in speculation never lost sight of 
practice, for he had studied at Athens under Arcesilaus the acade- 
mician.’” As these readily accepted his proposal, he applied to the 
other exiles; a few of whom joined him, because they were ashuned 
to give up sO promising a hope; but the greatest part believed it 
was only Aratus’s inexperience’ that made him think of so buld an 
attempt, and endeavoured to prevent his proceeding. 

While he was considering how to scize some post in the territories 
of Sicyon, from whence he might prosecute hostilities against the 
tyrant, a nan of Sicyon arrived at Argos who had escaped out of 
prison. He was brother to Xenocles, one of the exiles; and being 
introduced by him to Aratus, he informed him, that the part of the 
walt which he had got over was almost level with the ground on 
the inside, as it joined upon a high rocky part of the city, and that 
on the outside it was not so high but that it might be scaled. Upon 
this intelligence, Aratus sent two of his servants, Sceuthus and 
Technon, along with Xcnocles, to reconnoitre the wall; for he was 
resolved, if he could do it secretly, to hazard all upon one great 
effort, rather than lengthen out the war, and publicly engage with 
a tyrant, when he had no resources but those of a private man. 





) Arcesilaua was the disciple af Crantor, _9 Aratus bad not yet roaehed the age 
and had established the middle academy, of twenty yearn, 
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Xenocles and his companions, after they had taken the height of 
the wall, reported, at their return, that it was neither impracticable 
nor difficult, but that it was dangerous to attempt it on account of 
some dogs kept by a gardener, which were little indeed, but at the 
same time extremely fierce and furious. Aratus, however, immedi- 
ately set about the work. It was easy to provide arms without 
suspicion; for almost everybody went armed, by reason of the 
frequent robberies and the incursions of ons people into the territories 
‘of another. And as to the scaling Eupbrancr, who was 
one of the exiles, and a carpenter by trade, made them publicly ; 
his business screening him from suspicion. Each of his friends in 
‘Argos, who had no great number of men that he could command, 
furnished him with ten; he armed thirty of his own servants, an 
hired some few soldiers of Xenophilus, who was chief captain of a 
band of robbers, To the latter it was given out that the design of 
their march to Sicyon was to carry off the king’s stud; and several 
of them were sent before by different ways to the tower of Polyg- 
notus, with orders to wait for him there. Caphesias was likewise 
sent with four others in a travelling dress. These were to go in the 
evening to the gardener’, and, pretending to be travellers, get a 
lodging there; after which, ther were to confine both him and his 
‘logs; for that part of the was not accessible any other way. 
The ladders being made to take in pieces, weic packed up in corn 
chests, and sent before in 8 prepared for that purpose. 

In the meantime some of tyrant’s spies arrived at Argos, and 
it was reported that they were skulking about to watch the motions 
of Aratus, Next morning, therefore, Aratus appeared early with 
his friends in the market-place, and talked with them for some 
time. He then went to the Gymnasium, and after he had anointed 
himself, took with him some young men from the wrestling ring 
who used to be of his parties of pleasure, and returned home. In 
a little time his servants were seen in the market-place, some 
carrying chaplets of fi some buying flambeaus, and some in 
discourse with the women who used to sing and a pay. at entertain- 
ments. Those manccuvres deceived the spics. They laughed, and 
said to each other, “Ceitainly nothing can be more dastardly than 
% tyrant, since Nicocles, who is master of so strong a city, and 
armed with so much power, lives in fear of a young man who 
wastes the pittance he has to subsist on in exile in drinking and 
revelling even in the day-time.” After these false reasonings 
they retired. 

Aratus, immediately after he had made his meal, set out for the 
tower of Polygnotus, and when he had joined the soldiers there, 
proceeded to Nemea, where he disclosed his real intentions to his 
shoe company. Having eohorted them. to behave like brave men, 
and promised them great rewards, he gave propitious Apollo for the 
words and then led them forwards towards Sicyon, gheming his 
march according to the motion of the moon, sonietimes quickening 
and slackening his pace, so as to have the benefit of her light by 
the way, andto come to the garden by the wail just after she was 
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set. There Caphesias met him, and informed him that the dogs 
wwere let out betore he arrived, but that he had secured the gardener. 
Most of the company were greatly dispirited at this account, and 
desired Aratus to quit his enterprise; but he encouraged them by 
promising to desist if the dogs should prove very troublesome. 
‘Then he ordered those who carried the ladders to march before, 
under the conduct of Ecdelus and Mnasitheus, and himself followed 
sottly, The, dogs now began to run about and bark violently at 
Ecdelus and his men ; nevertheless they approached the wall, and 
planted their ladders safe. But asthe foremost of them were mount- 
Ing, the officer who was to be relieved by the morning guard passed 
by that way at the sound of the bell, with many torches and much 
noise. Upon this, the men laid themselves close to their ladders, 
and escaped the notice of this watch without much difficulty ; but 
when the other which was to relieve it came up, they were in the 
utmost danger. However, that too passed by without observing 
them, after which, Mnasitheus and Ecdelus mounted the wall first, 
and having secured the way both to the right and left, they sent 
Technon to Aratus to desire him to advance as fast as possible, 

Tt was no great distance from the garden to the and to a 
tower in which was placed a great hunting dog to alarm the guard, 
But whether he was naturally drowsy, or had wearied himself the 
day before, he did not perceive their entrance. But the gardener's 
dog awaking him by barking below, he began to growl; and when 
Aratus’s men passed by the tower, he barked out, so that the whole 
place resounded with the noise. ‘Then the sentinel who kept watch 
opposite the tower called aloud to the huntsman, and asked 
him, “ Whom the dog barked at so angrily, or whether anything 
new had happened?” The huntsman answered from the tower, 
“ That there was nothing extraordinary, and that the dog was onl; 
disturbed at the torches of the guards and the noise of the bell.’ 
‘This encouraged Aratus’s soldiers more than anything ; for they 
imagined that the huntsman concealed the truth because he had a 
secret understanding with their leader, and that there were many 
others in the town who would promote the design. But when the 
rest of their companions came to scale the wall, the danger in- 
creased. It appeared to be a long affair, because the ladders shook 
and swung extremely if they did not mount them softly and one by 
one ; and the time pressed, for the cocks began to crow. The 
country people, too, who kept the market, were expected to arrive 
every moment. Aratus, therefore, hastened up himself when only 
4o of his company were upon the wall ; and when a few more had 
joined him from below, he put himself at the head of his men, and 
marched immediately to the tyrant’s palace, where the main guard 
was kept, and where the mercenaries passed the night under arms. 
Coming suddenly upon them, he took them prisoners without kill- 
ing one man ; and then sent to his friends in the town to invite 
them to come and join him, They ran to him from all quarters; 
and day now appearing, the theatre was filled with a crowd of 
people who stood in susperse ; for they had only heard a rumour, 
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and had no certainty of what was doing, till a herald came and 
proclaimed it in these words, “ Aratus the son of Clinias calls the 
cigeeas to sa that the they had Io: ted 

en, persuaded that ng ex] was come, 
they rushed in multitudes to Palace of ie tyrant and set fire 
toit. The flame was so strong that it was seen as far as Corinth, 
and the Corinthians, wondering what might be the cause, were 
upon the point of going to their assistance, Nicocles escaped out 
of the city by some subterranean conduits; and the soldiers having 
helped the Sicyonians to extinguish the fire, plundered his e. 
Nor did Aratus hinder them from taking this booty; but the rest 
of the wealth, which the several tyrants had amassed, he bestowed 
upon the citizens, 

There was not so much as one man killed or wounded in this 
i.ction, either of Aratus’s party or the enemy, fortune so conducting 
the enterprise as not to it with the blood of one citizen. 
Aratus recalled 80 persons who had been banished by Nicocles, and 

500 of those who Tad been expelled by the former ts, The 
latter had Jong been forced to wander from place to » some of 
them fully fifty years; consequently most of them returned in a 
destitute condition. They were now, indeed, restored to their 
ancient possessions; but their going into houses and lands which 
had found new masters laid Aratus under great difficulties, With- 
out he saw Antigonus envying the liberty which the city had 
recovered, and laying schemes to enslave it again, and within he 
found nothing but faction and disorder, He therefore judged it 
best in this critical situation to join it to the Achman league. As 
the people of Sicyon were Dorians, they had no objection to being 
called a of the Achzean community, or to their form of govern- 
ment? It must be acknowledged, indeed, that the Achzans at that 
time were no very great or powerful people. Their towns were 
generally small, their lands neither extensive nor fertile; and they 
fiad no harbours on their coasts, the sea for the most part entering 
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the land in rocky and impracticable creeks. Yet none gave a better 
proof than this people, that the Bower of Greece is invincible whils 
ood order and harmony prevail amongst her members, and she kas 
an able ceneral to lead her armies. Yn fact, these very Achzans, 
whough but inconsiderable in comparison with the Greeks in their 
Hourishing times, or, to speak more properly, not cquamiag ut Ui 
whole community the strength of one respectable city in the period 
we are upon, yet by good counsels and unanimity, and by hearkening 
10 any man of superior virtue, instead of envying his merit, not 
only kept themselves free amidst so many powerful states and 
tyrants, but saved great part of Greece, or rescued it from chains. 

As to his character, Aratus had something very popular in his 
behaviour; he had a native greatness of mind, and was more 
attentive to the public interest than to bis own, He was an im- 
placable enemy to tyrants; but with respect to others, he made 
the good of his country the sole rule of his friendship or opposition, 
So that he seems rather to have been a mild and moderate enemy 
than a zealous friend ; his regards or aversions to particular men 
varying as the occasions of the commonwealth dictated, In short, 
nations and great communities with one voice re-echoed the decla- 
ration of the assemblies and theatres, that Aratus loved none but 
good men. With regard to open wars and pitched battles, he was 
indeed diffident and timorous ; but ## gaining a point by stratagem, 
ta surprising cities and tyrants, there could not be an abler man. 

To this cause we must assign it, that, after he had cxerted great 
tourage and succeeded in enterprises that were looked upon as 
desperate, through too much fear and caution he gave up others 
that were more practicable, and not of less importance. For, as 
amongst animals there are some that can see very clearly in the 
night, and yet are next to blind in the daytime, the dryness of the 
eye and the subtilty of its humours not suffering them to bear the 
light; so there is ina man a kind of courage and understandin; 
which is easily disconcerted in open dangers and encounters, an 
yet resumes a happy boldness in secret enterprises. The reason 
of this inequality in men of parts, otherwise excellent, is their want- 
ing the advantages of philosophy. Virtue in them is the product of 
nature, unassisted by science, like the fruits of the forest, which 
come without the least cultivation? Of this there are many 
examples to be found. 

After Aratus had engaged himself and his city in the Achzan 
league, he served in the cavalry, and the generals highly esteemed 
him for his ready obedience ; for though he had contributed so 
much to the common cause by his name and by the forces of 
Sicyon, yet the Achzean commander, whether of Dima, or Tritta, or 
some more inconsiderable town, found him always as tractable as 
the meanest soldier, 
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When the king of Egypt made him a present of 25 talents, he 
received it indeed, but ae out the whole upon his fellow-citizens ; 
relieving the necessitous with part of it, and ransoming such as 
were prisoners with the rest. 

But the exiles whom Aratus had reralled would not be satisfied 
with anything less than the restitution of their estates, and gave the 
pecsent Possessors so much trouble that the city was in danger of 

‘ing ruined by sedition. In this extremity he saw no resource 
except in the generosity of Ptolemy, and therefore determined to 
take a voyage to Egypt, and apply to him for as much money as 
would reconcile all parties. Accordingly he set sail for Methone, 
above the promontory of Malea, in hopes of taking the shortest 
passage; but a contrary wind sprang up, and the seas ran so high, 
that the pilot, unable to bear up against them, changed his course, 
wnd with much difficulty got into Adria) a town which was in the 
enemy's hands, for Antigonus had a garrison there. To avoid this 
imminent danger he landed, and, with only one friend, named 
Timanthes, making his way as far as possible from the sea, sought 
for shelter in a place well covered with wood, in which he and his 
companion spent a very disagreeable night. Soon after he had left 
the ship, the governor of the fort came and inquired for him, but 
he was deceived by Aratus’s servants, who were instrusted to say 
he had made off in another vessel to Euboea, However, he detained 
the ship and servants as a lawful prize, Aratus spent some days in 
this distressful situation, where one while he looked out to recon- 
noitre the coast, and another while he kept himself concealed ; but 
at last, by good fortune, a Roman ship happened to put in near the 
place of his retreat, ‘The ship was bound for Syria, and Aratus pre- 
vailed upon the master to him in Caria, But he had equal 
dangers to combat at sea in this as in his former passages ; and 
when he was in Caria, he had a voyage to take to Egypt, which he 
found a very long one. Upon his arrival, however, he was imme- 
diately admitted to audience by the king, who had long been 

aclined to serve him, on account of the paintings which he uscd to 
compliment him with from Greece; for Aratus, who had a taste for 
these things, was always collecting for him the pieces of the best 
masters, particularly those of Pamphilus and Melanthus; for 
Sicyon was famed for the cultivation of the arts, particularly the 
art of painting, and it was believed that there only the ancient 
elegance was preserved without the least corruption, Hence it was, 
that the great Apelles, at a time when he was much admired, went 
to Sicyon, and gave the painters a talent, not so much for any int- 
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provement he expected, as for the reputation of having been of their 
school; in consequence of which, Aratus, when he restored Sicyon 
to liberty, and destroyed the its of the tyrants, hesitated a 
long time on coming to that of Aristratus, for it was the united work 
of the disciples of Melanthus, who had represented him standing in 
a chariot of victory ; and the pencil of Apclles had contributed to the 
performance, as we are informed by Polemo the geographer. 

The piece was so admirable that Aratus could not avoid feeling 
the art that was displayed in it ; but his hatred of tyrants soon 
overruled that feeling, and he ordcred it to be defaced. Nealces 
the painter, who was honoured with his friendship, is said to have 
implored him with tears to spare that piece; and when he found 
him inflexible, said, “ Aratus, continue your war with tyrants, but 
not with everything that belongs to them. Spare at least the 
chariot and the victory, and I shall soon make Aristratus vanish.” 
Aratus gave his consent, and Nealces defaced the re of Aris- 
tratus, but did not venture to put anything in its place except a 
palm-tree. Weare told, however, that there was still a dim appear- 
ance of the feet of Aristratus at the bottom of the chariot. 

This taste for painting had already recommended Aratus to 
Ptolemy, and his conversation gained so much further upon him, 
that he made a present of 150 talents for the city; 40 of which he 
sent with him on his return to Peloponnesus, and he remitted the 
rest in the several portions and at the times that he had fixed. It 
was a glorious thing toapply somuch money to the use of his fellow- 
citizens, at a time when it was common to see generals and dema- 
gogues, for much smaller sums, which they received of the kings, 
oppress, enslave, and betray to them the cities where they were 
born. But it was still more glorious by this money to reconcile 
the poor to the rich, to secure the commonwealth, and establish 
harmony amongst all ranks of people, 

His moderation in the exercise of the great power he was vested 
with, was truly admirable. For, being appointed sole arbitrator of 
the claims of the exiles, he refused to act alone, and joined 15 of 
the citizens in the commission; with whose assistance, after much 
labour and attention, he established peace and friendship amongst 
the people. Besidesthe honours which the whole community con- 
ferred on him for these services, the exiles in particular erected his 
statue in brass, and put upon it this inscription: 
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Aratus, after such important services, was placed above envy 
amongst his people, But king Antigonus, uneasy at the progress 
he made, was determined either to gain him, or to make him ob- 
noxious to Ptolemy. He therefore gave him extraordinary marks 
of his regard, though he wanted no such advances, Amongst others 
this was one. On occasion ofa sacrifice which he offered at Corinth, 
he sent portions of it to Aratus at Sicyon; and at the feast which 
ensued, he said in full assembly, “I at first looked upon this young 
Sicyonian only as a man of a liberal and patriotic spirit, but now 1 
find that he is also a good ji of the characters and affairs of 
princes, At first he overlooked us for the sake of foreign hopes, 
and the admiration he had conceived from stories of the wealth, the 
elephants, fleets, and the splendid court of Egypt; but since he has 
been upon the spot, and seen that all this Pomp is merely a theatri- 
cal thing, he is come over entirely to us. I have received him to 
my bosom, and am determined to employ him in all my affairs, I 
desire, therefore, you will all consider him asafriend.” ‘The envious 
and malevolent took occasion from this speech to lay heavy charges 
against Aratus in their letters to Ptolemy, insomuch that the king 
sent one of his agents to tax him with his infidelity. Thus, like 
passionate lovers, the candidates for the first favours of kings dis- 
pute them with the utmost envy and malignity. 

After Aratus was first chosen general of the Achzan league, he 
ravaged Locris, which lies on the other side of the Gulf of Corinth ; 
and committed the same spoil in the territories of Calydon. It was 
his intention to assist the tians with 10,000 men, but he came 
too late; they were already defeated by the AEtolians in an action 
near Cheronea? in which Abceocritus their general and 1000 of 
their men were slain, 

The year following,? Aratus, being elected general again, under- 
took that celebrated enterprise of recovering the citadel of Corinth, 
in which he consulted not only the benefit of Sicyon and Achaia, 
but of Greece in general, for such would be the expulsion of the 
Macedonian garrison, which was nothing better than a tyrant's 
yoke, As Chares, the Athenian general, upon a battle which he 
won of the king of Persia’s lieutenants, wrote to the people that he 
had gained a victory wi was sister to that of Marathon; so we 
may justly call this exploit of Aratus sister to that of Pelopidas the 
Theban and fbulus the Athenian when they killed the tyrants, 
There is, indeed, this diffe that Aratus’s enterprise was not 
against Greeks, but against a foreign power, which is 2 difference 
thuch to his honour. For the Isthmus of Corinth, which separates 
the two seas, joins our continent to that of Peloponnesus; and when 
there is a good garrison in the citadel of Corinth, which stands on 
a high hill in the middle, at an equal distance from the two conti- 








1 We must take care to distinguish this _# Polybius, who wrote from Arstua's 
hattle of from thet grestaction © Commentaries, tells us, there were 6 yourn 
in which Phillp of Macedon beat the between Aratus's first pretorship and ie 
Thebans and Athenians, and which bap-  weound, in which he took Aervcorindh, 
‘puned 68 veers before Arata war bom, 
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nents, it cut off the communication with those within the Isthmus. 
so that there can be no passage for troops, nor any kind of com- 
merce, either py sea or land. In short, he that is possessed of it is 
master of all Greece. The younger Philip of Macedon, therefore, 
was not jesting, but spoke a serious truth, when he called the cit) 
of Corinth the fétters of Greece. Hence the place was always muc! 
contended for, particularly by kings and princes. 

‘Antigonus’s passion for it was not less than that of love in its 
greatest madness; and it wasthe chief object of his cares to find a 
method of taking it by surprise when the hopes of succeeding b 
open force failed. When der, who was master of the citadel, 
died of poison, that is said to have been given him through Anti- 
gonus’s means, his wife Nicaea, into whose hands it then fell, guarded 
it with great care. But Antigonus, hoping to gain it by means of 
his son Demetrius, sent him to make her an offer of his hand, It 
was a flattering prospect to a woman somewhat advanced in years, 
to have such a young prince for her husband. Accordingly, Anti- 
gonus caught her by this bait. However, she did not give up the 
citadel, but guarded it with the same attention as before. Antigonus 
pretending to take no notice, celebrated the marriage with sacrifices 
and shows, and spent whole days in feasting the people, as if his 
mind had been entirely taken up with mirth and pleasure. One 
day, when Amoebeus was to sing in the theatre, he conducted Nicwa 
in person on her way to the entertainment in a litter set out with 
royal ornaments, She was elated with the honour, and had not the 
least thought of what was to ensue. But when they came to the 
point which bore towards the citadel, he ordcred the men that bore 
the litter to proceed to the theatre; and bidding farewell to Amo:- 
beus and the wedding, he walked up to the fort, much faster than 
could have been expected from a man of his years, Finding the 
gate barred, he knocked with his staff, and commanded the guard 
to open it, ’ Surprised at the sight of him, they complied, and thus 
he became master of the place. He wasnot able to contain his joy 
on that occasion; he drank and revelled in the open streets in 
the market-place, attended with female musicians, and crowned 
with flowers. When we see a man of his age, who had experienced 
such changes of fortune, carouse and indulge his transports, em: 
bracing and saluting every one he meets, we must acknowledge that 
unexpected joy raises greater tumults in an unbalanced mind, and 
oversets sooner than either fear or sorrow. 

Antigonus having in this manner made himself master of the 
citadel, garrisoned it with men in whom he placed the greatest con 
fidence, and made the phil er Perseus governor. Whilst Alex- 
ander was living, Aratus had cast his eye upon it, as an excellent 
acquisition for his country; but the Achzans admitting Alexander 
into the league, he did not prosecute his design. Afterwards, how- 
ever, a new occasion presented itself. There were in Corinth four 
brothers, natives of Syria, one of whom, named Diocles, served as 
a soldier in the garrison, The other three having stolen some of the 
king’s money, retired to Sicyon, where they applied to one gias, a 
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oanker whom Aratus used to employ. Part of this gold they im- 
mediately disposed to him, and Erginus, one of the three, at several 
visits S privately changed the rest. Thus an acquaintance was 
formed between him and Afgias, who one day drew him into dis- 
course about the garrison. rinus told him, that as he often went 
up to visit his brother, he had ol on the steepest side, a small 
finding path cut in the rock, and leading toa part of the wail much 
lower than the rest. Upon this Agias said, with an air of raillery, 
“Why will you my good friend, purloin the king’s treasures for se 
inconsiderable a sum, when you might raise yourself to opulence by 
one hour's service? Do not you know that if you are taken, you 
will as certainly be put to death for this trifling theft, as if you had 
betrayed the citadel?” Erginus lat at the hint, and promised 
to sound his brother Diocles upon subject; for he could not, 
he said, place much confidence in the other two. 

‘A few days after this he returned, and had an interview with 
Aratus, at which it was agreed that he should conduct him to a 
part of the wall that was not above 15 feet high, and that both he 
and his brother Diocles should assist him in the rest of the enter- 
prise, Aratus, on his part, promised to give them 6o talents if he 
succeeded ; and in case they failed, and yet returned all safe to 
Sicyon, he engaged that each of them should have a house and 
ope t. it was necessary that the 60 talents should be 
deposited in the hands of Aigias, for the satisfaction of Erginus, 
and Aratus neither had such a sum, nor chose to borrow it, because 
that might create some suspicion of his intentions, he took most of 
his plate, and his wife's jee, and pledged them with Agias for 
the money. Such was the greatness of his soul, such his passion 
for high ‘achievements, that knowing that Phocion and Epami- 
nondas were accounted the justest and most excellent of all the 
Greeks, for refusing great presents, and not sacrificing virtue to 
money, he ascended a step higher. He privately gave money, he 
embarked his estate in an enterprise where he alone was to expose 
himself for the many, who were not even apprised of his intentions 
in their favour. Whothen can sufficiently admire his magnanimity? 
Who is there, even in our days, that is not fired with an ambition to 
imitate the man who purchased so much danger at so great an 
expense, who pledged the most valuable of his goods for the sake 
of being introduced by night amongst enemies, where he was to 
fight for his life, without any other equivalent than the hope of 
performing a great action? 

This undertaking, which was dangerous enough in itself, became 
more so by a mistake which they committed in the beginning. 
‘Technon, one of Aratus’s ‘was sent before to Diocles, that 
they might reconnoitre the together. He had never seen 
Diocles, but he thought he should easily know him by the marks 
which Erginus bad given, which were curled hair, a swarthy com- 
plexion, and want of beard. He went, therefore, to the place 
appointed, and sat down before the city at 2 point called. Orns, to 
wait for Erginus and his brother Diocles. In the meantime Diony- 
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sius, their eldest brother, who knew nothing of the affair, happened 
tocomeup. He greatly resembled Diocles, and Technon, struck 
with his appearance, which answered the description, asked him 
if he had any connection with Erginus. He said he was his 
brother, upon which Technon, thoroughly persuaded that he was 
speaking to Diocles, without asking his name or waiting for any 
token, gave him his hand, mentioned to him the circumstances of 
the appointment with Erginus, and asked him many questions 
about it. Dionysius availed himself very artfully of the mistake, 
agreed to every point, and returning towards the city, held him 
ie discourse without giving him the least cause of suspicion. 
They were now near the town, and he was on the point of seizing 
‘Technon, when, by good fortune, Erginus met them, and perceiving 
how much his friend was imy upon, and the great danger 
he was in, beckoned to him to make his escape. Accordingly 
they both fled, and got safe to Aratus, However, Aratus did 
not give up his hopes, but immediately sent Erginus to Dionysius, 
to offer him money and entreat him to be silent; in which he suc- 
ceeded so well, that he brought Dionysius along with him to Aratus. 
‘When they had him in their hands, they did not think it safe to 
part with him; they bound and set a guard on him in a small 
apartment, and then prepared for their principal design, 

When prey thing was ready, Aratus ordered his troops to pass 
the night under arms; and ith him 400 picked men, few of 
whom knew the business they were re going about, he led them to the 
gates of the city near the temple of Juno. It was then about the 
middle of summer, the moon at the full, and the night without the 
least cloud. As their arms glittered with the reflection of the moon, 
they were afraid that circumstances would discover them to the 
watch, The foremost of them were now near the walls, when 
clouds arose from the sea, and covered the city and its environs. 
The men sat down and took off their shoes, that they might make 
the less noise, and mount the ladders without danger of slipping. 
But Erginus took with him 7 young men in the habit of travellers, 
and getting unobserved to the gate, killed the keeper and the guard 
that were with him. At the same time the ladders were applied to 
the walls, and Aratus, with too men, got over with the utmost ex- 
pedition.’ The rest he commanded to follow in the best manner 
they could, and having immediately drawn up his ladders, he 
marched at the head of his party through the town towards the 
citadel, confident of success, because he was not discovered. 

‘As they advanced they met four of the watch with a light, which 
gave Aratus a full and timely view of them, while he and his com- 
pany could not be seen by them, because the moon was still over- 
clouded. He therefore retired under some ruined walls, and lay in 
ambush forthem, Three out of the four were killed ; but the other, 
after he had received a cut upon his head, ran off, crying, “That 
the enemy was in the city.” A little after, the trumpets sounded, 
and the whole town was in motion on the alarm, The streets were 
filled with people running up and down, and so many lights were 
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brought out, both in the lower town and the citadel, that the whole 
was illuminated, and a confused noise was heard from every quarier. 
Aratus went on, notwithstanding, and attempted the way up the 
rock. He proceeded in a slow and difficult manner at first, because 
he had lost the path, which lay deep beneath the craggy parts of 
the rock, and led to’the wall by a great variely of windings and 
turnings. But at that moment the moon, as it were by miracle, 15 
said to have dispersed the clouds, and thrown a light on the most 
obscure part of the path, which continued till he reached the wail 
at the place he wanted, Then the clouds gathered afresh, and she 
hid her face ‘again, 

Tn the meantime the 300 men whom Aratus had left by the temple 
of Juno had entered the city, which they found all in alarm, and 
ull of lights. As they could ‘not find the way Aratus had taken, 
nor trace him in the least, they screened themselves under the shady 
side of a high rock, and waited there in great perplexity and distress. 
By this time Aratus was engaged with the enemy on the ramparts 
oft the citadel, and they could distinguish the cries of combatants ; 
‘but as the noise was echoed by the neighbouring mountains, it was 
uncertain from whence it first came. Whilst they were in doubt 
what way to turn, Archelaus, who commanded the king’s forces, 
took a considerable corps, and began to ascend the hill with loud 
shouts, and trumpets sounding, in order to attack Aratus’s rear. 
He passed the Party of the pee without perceiving them; but he 
was no sooner ene y than they rose as from an ambuscade, fell 
upon him, and killing the first they attacked, so terrified the rest, 
and even Archelaus himself, that they turned their backs, and were 
pursued till they entirely di . 

‘When the party was thas victorious, Erginus came to them from 
their friends above, to inform them that Aratus was engaged with 
the enemy, who defended themselves with great vigour, that the 
wall itself was disputed, and that their general wanted immediate 
assistance, They bade him lead them to the place that moment, 
and as they ascended, they discovered themselves by their shouts. 
Thus their friends were encouraged, and the reflection of the full 
moon upon their arms made their numbers appear greater to their 
enemies, on account of the length of the path. In the echoes of 
the night, too, the shouts seemed to come from a much larger 
party. At last they joined Aratus, and with a united effort beat off 
the enemy, and took post upon the wall, At break of day the 
citadel was their own, and the first rays of the sun did honour to 
their victory. At the same time the rest of Aratus’s forces arrived 
from Sicyon, The Corinthians readily opened their gates to them, 
and assisted in taking the king’s soldiers prisoners. 

‘When he thought his victory complete, he went down from the 
citadel to the theatre; an innumerable multitude crowding to see 
him, and to hear the speech that he would make to the Corinthians. 
After he had disposed the Achzans on cach side of the avenues to 
the theatre, he came from behind the scenes, and made his appear- 
ance in his armour; but he was so much ed by labour and 
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watching, that the joy and elevation which his success might have 
inspired, were weighed down by the extreme fatigue of his spirits. 
On his appearance the people immediately began to express their 
high sense of his services, upon which he took his spear in his right 
hand, and leaning his body and one knee a little against it, re- 
mained a long time in that posture silent, to receive their plaudits 
and acclamations, their praises of his virtue, and compliments on 
his good fortune, 

After their first transports were over, and he perceived that he 
could be heard, he summoned the strength he had left, and made 
a speech in the name of the Achgans suitable to the great event, 
persuaded the Corinthians to join the league, and delivered to them 
the keys of their city, which they had not been masters of since 
the times of Philip. As to the generals of Antigonus, he sent 
Archelaus, who was his prisoner, free ; but he put Theophrastus to 
death, because he refused toleave Cormth. Perszeus, on the taking 
of the citadel, made his escape to Cenchrez. Some time after, 
when he was amusing himself with- disputations in philosophy, and 
some person advanced this position, “ None but the wise man is fit 
tobe ageneral:” “It is true,” said he, “and the gods know it, 
that this maxim of Zeno’s once pleased me more than all the rest ; 
but I have changed my opinion, since I was better taught by the 
young Sicyonian.” 

Aratus immediately seized the Heraeus, or temple of Juno, and 
the harbour of Lechzeum, in which he took 25 of the King’s ships, 
He took also 500 horses, and 400 Syrians, whom he sold. ‘the 
Achseans put a garrison of 400 men in the citadel of Corinth, which 
was strengthened with 5o dogs, and as many men to keep them. 

The Romans were great of Philopoemen, and called him 
the last of the Greeks, not allowing that there was any great man 
amongst that people after him. But, in my opinion, this exploit of 
Aratus is the last which the Greeks have to boast of. Indeed, 
whether we consider the boldness of the enterprise, or the good 
fortune which attended it, it equals the greatest upon record. ‘The 
same appears from its immediate consequences ; the Megarensians 
revolted from Antigonus, and joined Aratus ; the Tro:zenians and 
Epidaurians too ranged themselves on the side of the Achzeans. 

In his first expedition beyond the bounds of Peloponnesus, Aratus 
overran Attica, and passing into Salamis, ravaged that island, so 
that the Achzan forces thought themselves escaped, as it were, 
out of prison, and followed him wherever he pleased. On this 
occasion he set the Athenian prisoners free without ransom, by 
which he sowed amongst them the first seeds of defection from the 
Macedonians. He brought Ptolemy likewise into the Achzan 
dengue, by procuring him the direction of the war both by sea and 
land. Such was his influence over the Achzeans, that, as the 
laws did not allow him to be general two years together, they 
appointed him every other year; and in acticn, as well as counsel, 
he had always in effect the chief command; for they saw it was 
not wea:th, or glory, or the friendship of kings, or the advan- 
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tage of his own country, or anything else that he ferred 
to the promotion of the “Achsean pone He thought that cities 
in their single capacity were weak, and that they could not pro- 
vide for their defence without uniting and binding themselves 
together for the common good. As the members of the body can- 
not be nourished, or live, but by their connection with each other, 
and when separated pine and decay ; so cities perish when they 
break off from the community to which they belonged: and, on 
the contrary, gather strength and power by becoining part of some 
great body, and enjoying the fruits of the wisdom of the whole? 

Observing, therefore, that all the bravest people in his neighbour- 
hood lived according to their own laws, it gave him pain to see the 
Argives in slavery, and he took measures for destroying their 
tyrant Aristomachus.? Besides, he was ambitious of restoring Argos 
to its liberty, as a reward for the education it had afforded him, and 
to unite it to the Achwan league. Without much difficulty he found 
them hardy enough to undertake the commission, at the head of 
whom was 4ischylus and Charimense the diviner ; but they had no 
swords, for they were forbidden to keep arms, and the tyrant had 
laid great penalties on such as should be found to have any in their 

session. To supply this defect, Aratus provided s« daggers 

for them at Corinth, and having sewed them up in the pack- 
saddles of horses that were to carry some ordinary wares, they were 
by that strat conveyed to * In the meantrme Chati- 
menes, taking in another of his friends as a partner, ASschylus and 
his associates were so much roked that they cast him off, and 
determined to do the business by themselves, But Charimenes, per- 
ceiving their intention, in resentment of the slight, informed the 
tyrant of their purpose, when they were to set out to put it in exe- 
cution. Upon which they fled with precipitation, and most of 
them escaped to Corinth, 

It was not long, however, before Aristomachus was despatched 
by one of his own servants ; but before any measures could be taken 
to guard against tyranny, Aristippus took the reins, and proved a 
worse tyrant than the former. Aratus, indeed, marched imme- 
diately to Argos with all the Achzans that were able to bear arms, 
in order to support the citizens, whom he doubted not to find ready 
to assert their liberty. But they had been long accustomed to the 
yoke, and were willing to be slaves; insomuch that not one of them 
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Joined him, and he returned with the inconvenience of bringing a 
charge upon the Achzans, that they had commited acts of hostility 
in time of full peace; for they were summoned to answer for this 
injustice before the Mantineans, eae Sa 
tus did not appear at the trial, istippus being the pro- 
secutor, got a fing rot jo minz laid upon the Achzeans. As that 
rant ‘both hated and feared Aratus, he meditated his death, and 
tigonus entered into the scheme. They had their emissaries in 
almost every quarter, watching their opportunity. But ‘he surest 
ard fora prince or other chic, is the sincere afiition of his people: 
lor when the commons and the nobility, instead of fearing their 
chief magistrate, fear for him, he sees with many eyes, and hears 
with many ears. And here I Jeave the thread of my story, to 
describe that manner of life which Aristippus was under a necessity 
of leading, if he chose to keep in his hands that despotism, that 
state of an arbitrary sovereign, which is commonly so much envied 
and admired as the highest pitch of bappiness. 

This tyrant, who had Antigonus for his ally, who kept so large a 
body-guard, and had not left one of his enemies alive in the city, 
would not suffer his guards to do duty in the palace, but only in the 
vestibule and porticos about it, When supper was over, he sent 
away all his servants, barred the door of the hall himself, and 
with his mistress crept through a trap-door into a small chamber 
above, Upon that door he placed his bed, and slept there as a 

erson in his anxious state of mind may be supposed to sleep, 
The ladder by which he went up, his mistress’s mother took away, 
and secured in another room till morning, when she brought it 
again, and called up ¢his wonderful, re, who crept like a reptile 
out Y his hole, ereas Aratus, who acquired 2 lasting command, 
not by force of arms, but by virtue, and in a way agreeable to the 
laws; who made his appearance without fear in a plain vest and 
cloak, and always shewed himself an enemy to tyrants, left an 
illustrious posterity among the Greeks, which flourishes at this 
di But of those who have seized castles, who have maintained 
guards, who have fenced themsclves- with arms, and gates, and 
burricadoes, how few can we reckon up that have not, like timo- 
rous hares, died a violent death; and not one of them has left a 
family, or ésen a monument, to preserve his memory with honour, 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and open, to pull 
down Aristippus, and rescue Argos out of his hands, but he always 
miscarried. Once he applied his scaling ladders, and ascended 
the wall with a small party, in spite of the extreme danger that 
threatened him. He even so far as to kill the guards 
that came to oppose him ; but when day appeared, and the tyrant. 
attacked him on ail sides, the People of Argos, as if he had not 
been fighting for their liberty, and they were only presiding at the 
‘emean games, sat very impartial spectators of the action, without 
making the least motion to assist. Aratus defended himself with 
great courage, and though he had his thigh run through with a 
Spear, maintained his post all day against such superior numbers, 
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Would his strength have permitted him to continue the combat in 
the night, too, he must have carried his point; for the tyrant now 
thought of nothing but making his escape, and had already sent 
mast of his treasure on board his ships. However, as no one gave 
Aratus intelligence of this circumstance, as his water failed, and his 
wound disqualified him from any further efforts, he called off his 
men and retired. 

He now despaired ot succeeding by way of surprise, and 
therefore openly entered the territories of Argos with his 
army, and committed great devastations, He fought a pitched 
bate with Aristippus, near the river Chares, and on that oc- 
casion he was censured for deserting the action, and letting 
the victory slip out of his hands; for one part of his army 
had clearly the advantage, and was advancing fast in the pursuit, 
when he, without being overpowered where he acted in person, 
merely out of fear and diffidence, retired in great disorder ta 
his camp. His men, on their return from the pursuit, expressed 
their indignation at being prevented from erecting the trophy, aficr 
they had put the cnemy to flight, and killed many more men than 
they had lost. Aratus, wounded with these reproaches, determined 
to risk a second battle for the trophy. Accordingly, after his men 
had rested one day, he drew them out the next; but finding that 
the encmy’s nuinbers were increased, and that their troops were in 
much higher spirits than before, he durst not venture upon an 
action, but retreated after having obtained a truce to carry off the 
dead, However, by his engaging manners, and his abilities in the 
administration, he obviated the conscquences of his error, and added 
the city of Cleonz to the Achawan league. In Cleon he caused 
the Nemean games to be celebrated, for he thouglit that city had 
the Lest and most ancient claim to them. The people of Argos 
hhewise exhibited them; and on this occasion, the freedom and 
security which had been the privilege of the champions were first 
violated. The Achaans considered us enemies all that had repaired 
to the games at Argos, and having seized them as they passed 
through their territories, sold them for slaves,—so violent and 
implacable was their general's hatred of tyrants. 

fot Jong after, Aratus had intelligence that Aristippus had a 
design upon Cleons, but that he was afraid of him, because he then 
resided at Corinth, which was very near Cleon. In this case he 
assembled his forces by proclamation, and having ordered them to 
take provisions for several days, marched to Cenchree, By this 
manceuvre he hoped to bring Aristippus against Cleon, 8 sup- 
posing him at a distance; and it had its effect. The tyrant imme- 
diately set out from Argos with his army; but it was no sooner dark 
than Aratus returned from Cenchrez to Corinth, and having placed 
guards in all the roads, led on the Achzans, who followed him in 
such good order, and with so much celerity and pleasure, that they 
not only nade their march, but entered Cleona that night, and put 
themselves in order of battle; nor did Avistippus gain the least 
knowledge of this movement. 
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Next morning, at break of day, the gates were opened, the 
trumpet sounded, and Aratus advancing at full speed, and with all 
the alarm of war, fell upon the enemy, and soon routed them. 
‘Then he went upon the pursuit, particularly that way which he 
imagined Aristippus might take, for the country had several outlets. 
‘The pursuit was continued as far as Mycena, and the tyrant, as 
Dinias tells us, was overtaken and killed by a Cretan named Tra- 
giscus, and of his army there were above 1500 slain, Aratus, 
though he had gained this important victory without the loss of one 
man, could not make himself master of Argos, nor deliver it from 
slavery; for Agias and young Aristomachus entered it with the king 
of Macedon's troops, and held it in subjection, 

This action silenced in a great measure the calumny of the 
enemy, and put a stop to the insolent scoffs of those who, to flatter 
the tyrants, had not scrupled to say, that whenever the Achiwan 

eneral prepared for battle, his bowels fost their retentive faculty ; 
that when the trumpet sounded, his eyes grew «lim and his head 
giddy; and that when he had given the word, he used to ask his 
licutenants and other officers what farther need there cauld be of 
him, since the die was cast, and whether he might not retire, and 
wait the event of the day at some distance, ‘These reports had 
prevailed so much that the philosophers, in their inquiries in the 
schools, whether the palpitation of the heart and change of colour 
on the appearance of danger were arguments of cowardice, or only 
of some natural defect, sone coldness in the constitution, used 
alw.ys to quote Aratus as an excellent gencral, who yet was always 
sulyect to these emotions on occasion of a battle. 

After he had destroyed Aristippus, he sought means to depose 
Lysiades the Megalopolitan, who had assumed the supreme powor 
in his native city. ‘This man had something generous in his nature, 
and was not insensiblctotrue honour. He had not, like most other 
tyrants, committed this injustice out of a love of liccntious pleasure, 
or from a motive of avarice; but, incited when very young by a 
passion for glory, and unadvisedly believing the false and vain 
accounts of the wondrous happiness of arbitrary power, he had 
made it bis business to usurp it. However, he soon felt it a hea 
burden, and being at once desirous to gain the happiness which 
Aratus enjoyed, and to deliver himself from the fear of his intiiguiny 
spirit, he formed the noblest resolution that can be conceive: 
which was first to deliver himself from the hatred, the fears, and 
the guards that encompassed him, and then to bestow the greatest 
blessings on his country. In consequence whereof,he sent for 
‘Aratus, laid down the authority he had assumed, and joined the city 
to the Achaan league. The Achzans, charmed with his noble 
spirit, thought it nct too great a compliment to elect him general. 
He was no sooner appointed than he discovered an ambition to 
raise his name above of Aratus, and was by that means led to 
several unnecessary attempts, particularly to declare war against 
the Lacedzmonians. Aratus endeavoured to prevent it, but his 
opposition was thought to proceed from envy. Lysiades was 
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chosen general a second time, though Aratue exerted all his interest 
to get that appointment for another, for he had the command him- 

only every other year. Lysiades was fortunate enougi. to gain 
that coramission a third time, enjoying it alternately with Aratus, 
But at last avowing himself his enemy, and often accusing him to 
the Achzans in full council, that people cast him off; for he 
appeared with only an assumed character to contend against real 
and sincere virtue, 4: tells us, “That the cuckoo one day 
asked the little bids why avoided her; and they answered, it 
was because they feared she would at last prove a hawk,” In like 
manner it happened to Lysiades. It was suspected that, as he had 
heen once a tyrant, his laying down his power was not quite a 
voluntary thing, and that he would be glad to take the first 
opportunity to resume it, 

Kratus acquired new glory in the war with the /tolians The 
Achaeans pressed him to engage them on the confines cf Megara ; 
ing of the Lacedieinonians, who attended with an army, 
instances to theirs, but he would not consent. They re- 
p ed him with want of spirit, with cowardice; they tried what 
the weapons of ridicule could do ; but he bore all their attacks with 
patience, and would not sacrifice the real good of the community 
to the fear of seeming disgrace. Upon this principle he suffered 
the Ztolians to pass mount Gerania, and to enter Peloponncsus 
without the least resistance, But when he found that in their 
march they had seized Pellene, he was no longer the same man. 
Withont the least delay without waiting till all his forces were 
assembled, he advanced with those he had at hand against the 
enemy, who were mw. weakened by their late acquisition, for it 
had occasioned the utmost disorder and misrule. They had no 
sooner entered the city than the private men dispersed themselves 
in the houses, and began to scramble and fight for the baoty, while 
the generals and other officers seized the wives and daughters of 
the inhabitants, and each put his helmet on the head of his prise, as 
a mark to whom she belonged, and to prevent her coming into the 
hands of another. 

While they were thus employed, news was brought that Aratus 
was at hand, and ready te fall upon them. The consternation was 
such as might be expected amonget men in extreme disorder. 
Before they were all apprised of their danger, those that were 
about the gates and in the suburbs had skirmished a few moments 
with the Achzeans, and were put to flight. And the precipitation 
with which they fled greatly distressed those who had assembled 
to support them. During this confusion, one of the captives, 
daughter to Epigethes, a person of great eminence in Pellene, who 
was remarkable for her beauty and thajestic mien, was seated in 
the temple of Diana, where the officer whose prize she was had 
placed her, after having put his helmet, which was adorned with 
three plumes of feathers, on her head. This lady, hearing the 
noise and tumult, ran out suddenly to see what was the cause. As 
she stood at the duor of the temple, and looked down upon the 
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combatants, with the helmet still upon her head, she appeared to 
the citizens a figure more than human, and the enemy took her 
for a deity ; which struck the Jatter with such terror and astonish- 
ment that they were no I able to use their arms. 

The Pelleneans tell us, the statue of the goddess stands 
commonly untouched, and that when the priestess moves it out of 
the temple, in order to carry it in procession, none dare look it in 
the face, but, on the contrary, they turn away their eyes with great 
«are ; for it is not only a terrible and dan; 8 sight to mankind, 
but its look renders the trees barren, and blasts the fruits where it 
passes, They add, that the priestess carried it out on this occasion, 
and always turning the face directly towards the Atolians, filled 
them with horror, and ived them of their senses. But Aratus, 
in his Commentaries, makes no mention of any such circumstance} 
he only says, that he put the /tolians to flight, and entering the 
‘town with the fugitives, dislodged them by dint of the sword, and 
kilied 700, This action was one of the most celebrated in history : 
Mier the painter gave a very lively and excellent representa- 
tion of it, 

However, as many powerful states were combining against the 
Achzeans, Aratus hastened to make peace with the £tolians, 
which he not only effected with the assistance of Pantaleon, one of 
the most powerful men amongst them, but likewise entered into an 
alliance offensive and defensive, He a strong desire to restore 
Athens to its liberty, and exposed himself to the severest censures 
of the Achzans by attempting to surprise the Pirzus while there 
was a truce subsisting between them and the Macedonians. 
Aratus, indeed, in his Commentaries, denies the fact, and Jays the 
blame upon Erginus, with whom he took the citadel of Corinth. 
He says, it was the peculiar scheme of Erginus to attempt that 
port; that, his ladder breaking, he miscarried, and was pursued ; 
and that, to save himself, he often called upon Aratus, as if present, 
by which artifice he deccived the enemy, and escaped. But this 
defence of his wants probability to support it. It is not likely thar 
Enginus, a private man, 2 Syrian, would have formed a design of 
such consequence, without having Aratus at the head of it, to 
supply him with troops, and to point out the opportunity for the 
attack. Nay, Aratus proved the same against himself, by making 
not only two or three, but many more attempts upon the Pircus. 
Like a person violently in love, his miscarnages did not prevail 
upon him to desist, for, as his hopes were disappointed only by the 
failure perhaps of a single circumstance, and he was always within 
a little of succeeding, he still encouraged himself to goon. In one 
repulse, as he fied over the fields of Thirasium, he broke his leg ; 
and the cure could not be effected without several incisions; sc 
that, for some time after, when he was called to action, he was 
carried into the field in a litter. 

After the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius’s accession to the 
throne, Aratus was more intent than ever on delivering Athens 
from the yoke, and conceived an utter contempt for the Macg- 
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donians. He was, however, defeated in a battle near Phylacia, b 
Bithys, the new King’s general; and a strong report being spreat 
on one side that he was taken prisoner, on another, that he 
was dead, Diogenes, who commanded in the Pirzus, wrote a letter 
to Corinth, insisting “That the Achzans should evacuate the 
place, since Aratus was no more.” Aratus bappened to be in 
Corinth when the letter arrived, and the messengers finding that 
their business occasioned much and satirical discourse, 
retired in great confusion. The king of Macedon himself, too, sent 
a ship with orders “That Aratus should be brought to him 
in chauns.” 

The Athenians exceeding themselves in flattery to the Macedo- 
aians, wore chaplets of flowers upon the first report of Aratus’s 
death. Incensed at this treatment, he immediately marched out 
against them; and proceeded as far as the Academy. But they 
implored him to spare them, and he returned without doing them 
the least injury, This made the Athenians sensible of his virtue ; 
and, as upon the death of Demetrius they were determined to make 
an attempt for liberty, they called him to their assistance. Though 
he was not general of the Achzans that year, and was so much 
indisposed besides, by long sickness, as to be forced to keep his 
bed, yet he caused himself to be carried in a litter, to render them 
his best services. Accordingly he prevailed upon Diogenes, who 
commanded the garrison, fo give up the Pireus, Munychia, Salamis, 
and Sunium to the Athenians for the consideration of 150 talents, 
20 of which Aratus himself furnished. Upon this the /Egineta an¢ 
Hermionians joined the Achzans, and great part of Arcadia paid 
contributions to the Jeaguc. The Macedonians now found employ- 
ment enough for their arms nearer home, and the Achzans num- 
bering the “tolians amongst their allies, found a great addition to 
their power, 

Aratus still proceeded upon his old principles, and in his uneasi- 
ness to see tyranny established in a city so near him as that of 
Argos, sent his agents to Aristomachus, to represent “ How advan- 
tageous a thing it would be for him to restore that city to libery, 
and join it to the Achzan league; how noble to follow the examples 
of Lysiades, and command so great a people with reputation and 
honour, as the general of their choice, rather than one city as a 

it, exposed to perpetual danger and hatred.” Aristomachus 
listened to their suggestions, and desired Aratus to send him 50 
talents to pay off his troops. The money was granted agreeably to 
his request, but Lysiades, whose commission as general was not 
expired, and who was ambitious to have this negotiation pass with 
the Achwans for his work, took an opportunity, while the money 
was providing, to accuse Aratus to Aristomachus, as a person that 
had an implacable aversion to tyrants, and to advise him rather to 
put the business into his hands. Aristomachus believea these 
suggestions, and Lysiades had the honour of inroducing him to the 
Ieague, But on this occasion especially the Achiean council shewer 
their affection and fidelity to Aratus ; for, upon his speaking agains: 
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Aristomachus, they rejected him with marks of resentment. After. 
wards, when Aratus was prevailed upon to manage the affair, they 
readily accepted the proposal, and passed a decree, by which the 
Argives and] Philasians were admitted into the league, The year 
following, too, Aristomachus was appointed gene: 

Aristomachus finding himself esteemed the Achzeans, was 
desirous of carrying his arms into Laconia, for which purpose he 
yent for Aratus from Athens. Aratus made answer, that he utterly 
disapproved the expedition, not choosing that the Achxans should 
engage with Cleomenes; whose spirit and power kept growing in 

portion to the dangers he had to encounter. ‘istomachus, 
jowever, was bent upon the enterprise, and Aratus yielding to his 
solicitations, returned to assist him in the war. Cleomenes offered 
him battle at Palantium, but Aratus prevented him from accepting 
the challenge. Hereupon Lysiades accused Aratus to the Achaans, 
and the year following declared himself his competitor for the com- 
mand; but Aratus had the majority of votes, and was for the twelfth 
time declared general. 

This year he was defeated by Cleomenes at Mount Lycaum; and, 

in his fight, being forced to wander about in the night, he was sup- 
id to be killed. This was the second time that a report of his 
lenth spread over Greece. He saved himself, however ; and havin; 
collected the scattered remains of bis forces, was not satisfied wit! 
retiring unmolested: on the contrary, he availed himself in the best 
manner of his opportunity; and when none expected, or even 
thought of such a manceuvre, fell suddenly upon the Mantineans, 
who were allies to Cleomenes, took their city, secured it with a 
garrison, and declared all the stran; he found there free of the 
city. In short, he acquired that for the Achwans, when beaten, 
which they could not easily have gained when victorious. 

‘The Lacedzemonians again entering the territories of Megalopolis, 
he marched to relieve that city. Cleomenes endeavoured to bring 
him to an engagement, but he declined it, though the Megalopolitans 

essed him much to leave the matter to the decision of the sword: 
for, besides that he was never very fit for disputes in the open ficld, 
he was now inferior in numbers; and, at a time of life when his 
spirits began to fail, and his ambition was subdued, he would have 
had to do with a young man of the most adventurous courage. He 
thonght, too, that, if Cleomenes, by his boldness, sought to acquire 
glory, it became im, by his caution, ta kecp that which he ha 

One day the light infantry skirmished with the Spartans, and 
having driven them to their camp, entered it with them, and began 
to plunder, Aratus even then would not lead on the main body, 
but kept his men on the other side of a defile that lay between, and 
would not suffer them to pass. Lysiades, incensed at this order, 
and reproaching him with cowardice, called upon the cavalry to 
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support the party which was in pursuit of the enemy, and not to 
betray the victory, nor to desert 2 man who was going to hazard all 
for his country. "Many of the best men in the army followed him 
to the charge, which was so vigorous that he put the tight wing of 
the Lacedzemonians to flight. But, in the ardour of his courage, 
and his ambition for honour, he went inconsiderately upon the pur- 
suit, till he fell into an intricate way, obstructed Sith | trees, and 
intersected with large ditches, Cleomenes attacked him in this 
ground, and slew him, after he had maintained the most glorious of 
all combats, the combat for his people, almost at their own doors. 
The rest of the cavalry fled, and turning back upon the main body, 
put the infantry in disorder, so that the rout became general. 

This loss was principally ascribed to Aratus, for he was thought 
to have abandoned. Lysiades to his fate. The Achzans, therefore, 
retired in great anger, and obliged him to follow them to Zgium. 
There it was decreed in full council that he should be supplied 
with no more money, nor have any mercenaries maintained ; and 
that if he would go to war, he must find resources for it himself, 
Thus ignominiously treated, he was inclined to give up the seal 
and resign his command immedi: ; but, upon more matme con- 
sideration, he thought it better to the affront with patience. 
Soon after this he led the Achzans to Orchomenus, where he 
battle to Megistonus, father-in-law to Cleomenes, killed 300 of his 
men, and took him prisoner. 

It had been customary with him to take the command every 
other year, but when his turn came, and he was called upon to re- 
sume it, he absolutely refused, and Timoxenus was appointed 
general, The reason commonly given for his rejectin; at com- 
mission was his resentment inst the people for the late dis- 
honour they had done him ; but the real cause was the bad posture 
of the Achean affairs. Cleomenes no longer advanced by insen- 
sible steps ; he had no measures now to keep with the magistrate: 
at home, nor anything to fear from their opposition ; for he had 
put the Epkori to death, distributed the lands in equal portions, 
and admitted many strangers citizens of Sparta. After he had 
made himself absolute master by these means at home, he marched 
into Achaia, and insisted upon being appointed general of the 
league. Aratus, thercfore, is highly blamed, when affairs were in 
such a tempestuous state, for giving up the helm to another pilot, 
when he ought rather to have taken it by force to save the com- 
munity from sinking, ot, if he thought the Achaan power beyond 
the possibility of being retrieved, he should have yielded to Cleo- 
menes, and not have brought Peloponnesus into a state of barbarism 

in with Macedonian garrisons, nor filled the citadel of Corinth 
with Illyrian and Gaulish arms. For this was making those men 
to whom he had shewn himself superior, both in his military and 
political capacity, and whom he vilified so much in his Commen- 
taries, masters of his cities, under the softer but false name of 
allies. It may be said, Perhaps, that Cleomenes wanted justice, 
and was tyrannically inclined ; let us grant it for a moment: yethe 
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was a descendant of the Heraclidz, and his country was Sparta, 
the meanest citizen of which should have been preferred as 
general of the league to the first of the Macedonians, at least by 
those who set any value on the dignity of Greece. LDesides, Cleo- 
menes asked for the command among the Achwans, only to make 
their cities happy in his services, in return for the honour of the 
title ; whereas Antigonus, though declared commander-in-chicf 
both’by sex and Land, would not accept the commission till he was 
paid with the citadel of Corinth ; in which he perfectly resembled 
Asop’s hunter,'for he would not ride the Achzans, though they 
offered their backs, and though by cmbassies and decrces they 
courted him to do it, till he first bridled them by his garrison, 
and by the hostages which they were obliged to deliver to him. 

It is true, Aratus labours to justify himself by the necessity of 
affairs. But Polybius assures us, that long before that necessity 
existed, he had been afraid of the daring spirit of Cleomenes, and 
had not only treated with Antigonus in private, but drawn in the 
Megalopolitans to propose ito the generals assembly of the Achwans, 
that Antigonus should be invited to their assistance; for, whenever 
Cleomenes renewed his depredations, the Megatopolitans were the 
first that suffered by them. Phylarchus gives the same account; 
but we should not have afforded him much credit, if he had not 
been supported by the testimony of Polybius for such is his fond- 
ness for Cleomengs that he cannot of him but in an enthusi- 
astic manner, and, as if he were pleating cause rather than writing 
a sristory, he perpetually disparages the one and vindicates the 
other, 

The Achgeans having lost Mantinea, which Cleomencs now took 
a second time, and being, moreover, defeated in a great battle at 
Hecatomboeum, were struck with such terror, that they immediately 
invited Cleomenes to Argos, with 2 promise of making him general, 
But Aratus no sooner perceived that he was on the march, and had 
brought his army as far as Lerma, than his fears prevailed, and he 
sent ambassadors to desire him to come to the Achirans as fricnds 
and allies, with 300 men only. ‘They were to add, that if he had 
any distrust of the Achzans, they would give him hostayes. Cleo- 
menes told them, they did but insult and mock him with such a 
Message, and returning immediately, wrote a Jettcr to the Achean 
council, full of complaints and invectives against Aratus. Aratus 
wrote another against Cleomenes in the same style; and they pro- 
ceeded to such gross abuse as not to spare even the characters of 
their wives and families. 

Upon this Cleomenes sent a herald to declare war against the 
Achzans; and in the meantime the city of Sicyon was near being 
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betrayed to him. Disappointed of his expectation there, he tumed 
against Pellene, dislodged the Achzan garrison, and secured the 
town for himself. A httle after this, he took Pheneum and Pente- 
Jeum; and it was not long before the people of Argos adopted his 
interest, and the Phliasians received his garrison; so that scarce 
anything remained firm to the Achzeans of the dominions they had 
acquired. Aratus saw nothing but confusion about him; ait Pele- 
ponnesus was in a tottering condition; and the cities everywhere 
excited by innovators to revolt. Indeed, none were quiet or satisfied 
with their present circumstances. Even among the Sicyonians and 
Corinthians many were found to have a correspondence with Cleo- 
menes, having been long disaffected to the administration and the 

ublic utility, because they wanted to get the power into their own 
Rands. Aratus was invested with full authority to punish the de- 
linquents, The corrupt members of Sicyon he cut off; but by seek. 
ing for such in Corinth, in order to put them to death, he exasperated 
the people already sick of the same distemper, and weary of the 
Achxan government On this occasion they assembled in the 
temple of Apollo and sent for Aratus, being determined either to 
kill him, or take him prisoner, before they proceeded to an open 
revolt. He came leading his horse, as if he had not the least mis- 
trust or suspicion. When they saw him at the gate, a number of 
them rose up, and loaded him with reproaches. But he, with a 
composed countenance and mild address, bade them sit down again, 
and not, by standing in the way and making such a disorderly noise, 
prevent ‘other citizens who were at the door from entering, At the 
same time that he said this, he drew back step by step, as if he was 
seeking somebody to take his horse. Thus he got out of the crowd, 
and continued to talk, without the least appearance of confusion, to 
such of the Corinthians as he met, and desired them to go to the 
temple, till he insensibly approached the citadel. He then mounted 
his horse, and without stopping any longer at the fort than to give 
his orders to Cleopater the governor, to keep a strict guard upon it, 
he rode off to Sicyon, followed by no more than thirty soldiers, for 
the rest had left him and dispersed. 

The Corinthians, soon apprised of his flight, went in pursuit of 
him, but failing in their design, they sent for Cleomenes, and put 
the city into his hands. He did not, however, think this advantay 
equal to his loss in their suffering Aratus to escape. As soon as the 
inhabitants of that district on the coast called 4cée had surrendered 
their towns, he shut up their citadel with a wall of circumvallation, 
and a pallisadoed entrenchment. 

In the meantime many of the Achzans repaired to Aratus at 
Sicyon, and a general assembly was held, in which he was chosen 
commander-in-chief, with an unlimited commission. He now first 
tock a guard, and it was composed of his fellow-citizens, He had 
conducted the Achzan administration 33 years; he had been the 
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first man in Greece, both in power and reputation; but he now 
found himself abandoned, indigent, persecuted, without anything 
but one plank to trust to in the storm that had shipwrecked his 
country. For the Etolians had refused the assistance which he 
requested, and the city of Athens, though well inclined to serve 
him, was prevented by Euclides and Micion. 

Aratus had a house and valuable effects at Corinth. Cleomenes 
would not touch anything that belonged to him, but sent for his 
friends and agents, and charged them to take the utmost care of his 
affairs, as remembering that they must give an account to Aratus, 
‘To Aratus himself he privately sent Tripylis, and afterwards his 
father-in-law, Megistonus, with great offers, and among the rest a 
pension of 12 talents, which was double the yearly allowance he had 
from Ptolemy. For this, he desired to be appointed general of the 
Achzans, and to be joined with him in the care of the citadet of 
Corinth. ' Aratus answered, “ That he did not now govern affairs, 
but they governed him.” As there appeared an insincerity in this 
answer, Cleomenes entered the territories of Sicyon, and committed 
great devastations. He likewise blocked up the city for three 
months together, all which time Aratus was debating with himself 
whether he should surrender the citadel to Antigonus, for he would 
not send him succours on any other condition. 

Before he could take his resolution, the Achseans met in council 
at A3gium, and called him to attend it. As the town was invested 
by Cleomenes, it was dangerous to pass. The citizens entreated 
him not to go, and declared they would not suffer him to expose 
himself to an enemy who was watching for his prey. The matrons 
and their children, too, hung upon kim, and wept for him as for a 
common parent and protector, He consoled them, however, as 
well as he could, and rode down to the sea, taking with him ten of 
his friends, and ‘his son, who was now approaching to manhood. 
Finding some vessels at anchor, he went on board, and arrived safe 
at Egium, There he held an assembly, in which it was decreed 
that Antigonus should be called in, and the citadel surrendered to 
him. Aratus sent his own son amongst the other hostages, which 
the Corinthians so much resented, that they plundered his goods, 
and made a present of his house to Cleomenes. 

‘As Antigonus was now approaching with his army, which con- 
sisted of 20,000 foot, all Macedonians, and of 1400 horse, Aratus 
went with the Achzan magistrates by sea, and without being dis- 
covered by the enemy, met him at Peg, though he placed no great 
confidence in Antigonus, and distrusted the Macedonians. For he 
knew that his greatness had been owing to the mischiefs be had 
done them, and that he had first 1iscn to the direction of affairs in 
consequence of his hatred to old Antigonus. But seeing an indis- 
pensable necessity before him, such an occasion as those who seemed 
to command are forced to obey, he faced the danger. When Anti- 
gonus was told that Aratus was come in person, he gave the rest a 
common welcome, but received him in the most honourable man- 
ter; and finding him upon trial to be a man of probity and pra: 
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dence, took him into his most intimate friendship, for Aratus was 
not only serviceable to the king in great affairs, but in the hours of 
leisure his most agreeable companion, Antigonus, therefore, though 
young, perceiving in him such a temper, and such other qualities as 

itted him for a prince’s friendship, preferred him not only to the 
test of the Achwans, but even to the Macedonians that were about 
him, and continued to employ him in every affair of consequence. 
‘Thus the thing which the gods announced by the entrails of one of 
the victims was accomplished ; for it is said, that when Aratus was 
sacrificing not long before, their appeared in the liver two gall- 
bladders enclosed in the same caul, upon which the diviner declared 
that two enemics, who ay the most irreconcileable, would 
soon be united in the strictest friendship. Aratus then tonk little 
notice of the saying, for he never put much faith in victins, nor 
indeed in predictions from anything else, but tcsed lo depend upon his 
reason. Some time after, however, when the war went on success- 
fully, Antigonus made an entertainment at Corinth, at which, though 
there was a numerous company, he placed Aratus next above him. 
‘They had not sat long before Antigonus called for a cloak, At the 
same time he asked Aratus, “ Whether he did not think it very cold,” 
and he answered, “It was extremely cold.” The king then desired 
him to sit nearer, and the servants who brought the cloak put it over 
the shoulders of both. This petting Aratus in mind of the victim, 
he informed the king both of the sign and the prediction, 

While they were at Pegz, they took oaths of mutual fidelity, and 
then marched against the enemy. ‘There were several actions under 
the walls of Corinth, in which Cleomenes had fortified himselt 
strongly, and the Corinthians defended the place with great vigour, 

In the meantime, Aristotle, a citizen of Argos, and friend of Ara- 
tus, sent an agent to him privately, with an offer of bringing that 
city to declare for him, if he would go thither in person with some 
troops. Aratus having acquainted Antigonus with this scheme, 
embarked 1500 men and sailed immediately with them from the 
Isthmus to Epidaurus. But the people of Argos, without waiting 
for his arrival, had attacked the troops of Cleomenes, and shut them 
up in the citadel, Cleomenes having notice of this, and fearin; 
that the enemy, if they were in possession of Argos, might cut o! 
his retreat to Lacedemon, left his post before the citadel of Corinth 
the same night, and marched to the succour of his men. He reached 
it before Aratus, and gained some advantage over the enemy; but. 
Aratus arriving soon after, and the king appearing with his army, 
Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

‘Upon this all the cities joined the Achzans again. Antigonusmade 
himself master of the citadel of Corinth; and the Argives having 
appointed Aratus their general, he persuaded them to give Anti- 
gonus the estates of the late tyrants and all the traitors, That 
people put Aristomachus to the torture at Cenchrex, and after- 
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wards drowned him in the sea. Aratus was much censured on this 
occasion for permitting a to suffer unjustly who was not of 
a bad character, with whom he formerly had connections, and 
who, at his persuasion, had abdicated the supreme power, and 
Brought Argos to unite itself to the Achsan league. There 
were other charges against Aratus, namely, that at his instiga- 
tion the Achseans had given the city of Corinth to Antigonus, 
as if it had been no more than an ordinary village; that they hac 
suffered him to pillage Orchomenus and place in it a Macedonian 
garrison ; that ‘hey .d made a decree that their community should 
not send a letter or an embassy to another king without the con- 
sent of Antigonus ; that they were forced to maintain and pay the 
Macedonians ; and that they had sacrifices, libations, and games, 
in honour of Antigonus—the fellow-citizens of Aratus setting the 
example, and receiving Antigonus into their city ‘on which occasion 
Aratus entertained him in his house. For all these things they 
blamed Aratus, not considering that when he had once put the 
reins in the hands of that prince, he was necessarily carried along 
with the tide of regal power: no longer mastcr of anything but his 
tongue, and it was dangerous to use that with freedom. For he 
was visibly concerned at many circumstances of the king’s conduct, 
particularly with respect to the statues. Antigonus erected anew those 
of the tyrants which Aratus had pulled down, and demolished those 
he had set up in memory of the brave men that surprised the citadel 
of Corinth. That of Aratus only was spared, notwithstandin, in- 
tercession forthe rest. In the affair of Mantinea, too, the behaviour 
of the Achzeans was not suitable to the Grecian humanity ; for having 
conquered it by means of Antigonus, they put the principal of the 
inhabitants to the sword; some of the rest they sold, or sent in 
fetters to Macedonia; and they made slaves of the women and 
children. Of the money thus raised they divided a third part 
amongst themselves, and gave the rest to the Macedonians. But 
this had its excuse in the law of reprisals, for, however shocking 1t 
May appear for men to sacrifice to their anger those of their own 
nation and kindred, yet in necessity, as Simonides says, it seems 
rather a proper alleviation than a hardship, to give relief to a mind 
inflamed and aching with resentment. But as to what Aratus did 
afterwards with respect to Mantinea, it is impossible to justify him 
upon a plea either of propriety or necessity; for Antigonus having 
miade a present of that city to the Argives, they resolved to re-people 
it, and appointed Aratus to see it done, in virtue of which comtis- 
sion, as well as that of general, he decreed that it should no more 
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be called Mantinea, but Antigonea, which name t still bears, Thus, 
by his means, Mantinea, the amiable Mantinea, as Homer calls it, 
was no more; and in the place of it we have a city which took its 
name from the man who ruined its inhabitants, 

Some time after this, Cleomenes being overthrown in a great 
baitle near Sellasia,! quitted Sparta, and sailed to Egypt. As for 
Antigonus, after the kindest and most honourable behaviour to 
Aratus, he returned to Macedonia. In his sickness there, which 
happened soon after his arrival, he sent Philip, then very young, 
but already declared his successor, into Peloponnesus ; having first 
instructed him above all things to give attention to Aratus, and 
through him to treat with the cities, and make himself known to the 
Achzans, Aratus received him with great honour, and managed 
him so well, that he returned to Macedonia full of sentiments of re- 
spect for his friend, and in the most favourable disposition for the 
interests of Greece. 

After the death of Antigonus, the Atolians despised the inactivity 
of the Acheans: for, accustomed to the protection of foreign arms, 
and sheltering themselves under the Macedonian power, they sunk 
into a state of idleness and disorder. This gave the /Etolians room 
to attempt a footing in Peloponnesus, By the way they made 

bocty in the country about Patra and Dyme, and then pro- 
lessene, and laid waste its territories, Aratus was in- 
censed at this insolence, but he perceived that Timoxenus, who was 
then general, took slow and dilatory measures, because his year was 
almost expired, Therefore, as he was to succeed to the command, 
he anticipated his commission by five days, for the sake of assisting 
the Messenians, He assem! the Achzans, but they had now 
neither exercise nor courage to enable them to maintain the com- 
bat, and consequently he was beaten in a battle which he fought at 
Caphyz. Being accused of having ventured too much on this occa- 
sion, he became afterwards so cold.and so far abandoned his hopes 
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for the public, as to neglect the opportunities which the Ztolians 
gave him, and suffered them to roam about Peloponnesus in a 
hacchanalian manner, committing all the excesses that insolence 
roudd suggest. . 
The Achaeans were now obliged to stretch out their hands again 
sowards Macedonia, and brought Philip to interfere in the affairs of 
Greece, They knew the regard he had for Aratus, and the confi- 
dence he placed in him, and hoped on that account to find him 
tractable and easy in all their affairs, But the king now first began 
to listen to Apelles, Megalacus, and other courtiers, who endeavoured 
to darken the character of Aratus, and prevailed upon him to sup- 
port the contrary party, ‘zy which means Epcratus was elected 
general of the Achwan; E) s, however, soon fell into the 
greatest contempt amotgst and as Aratus would not give 
any attention to their concerns, nothing went well. Philip finding 
that he had committed a capital error, turned again to Aratus, 
and gave himself up entirely to his direction. As his affairs now 
prospered, and his power and reputation grew under the culture of 
Aratus, he depended entirely on him for the farther increase of both, 
Indeed, it was evident to all the world, that Aratus had excellent 
talents, not only for guiding a commonwealth, but a kingdom too ; 
for there appeared a tincture of his principles and manners in all 
the conduct of this young prince, Thus the moderation with which 
he treated the Spartans; after had offended him, his engaging 
behaviour to the Cretans, by which he gained the whole island in 
a few days, and the glorious success of his expedition against the 
4£tolians, gained Philip the honour of knowing how to follow good 
counsel, and Aratus that of being able to give it. 

On this account the courtiers envied him still more; and as they 
found that their private engines of calumny availed nothing, the; 
began to try open battery, reviling and insulting him at table wit! 
the utmost effrontery and lowest abuse. Nay, once they threw 
stones at him, as he was retiring from supper to his tent, Philip, 
incensed at such outrage, fined them 2o talents, and upon their pro- 
ceeding to disturb and embroil his affairs, put them to death, 

But afterwards he was carried so- high by the flow of prosperity 
as to discover many disorderly passions. The native badness of 
his disposition broke through the veil he had put over it, and by de- 
grees his real character appearcd. In the first place he greatly 
injured young Aratus by corrupting his wife; and the commerce was 
a long time secret, because he lived under his roof, where he nad 
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been received under the sanction of hospitality. In the next place, 
he discovered a cversion to commpawealths, and to thercities 
that were under that form of government. It was easy to be seen, 
too, that he wanted to shake off Aratus. The first suspicions of his 
intentions arose from his behaviour with respect to the Messenians, 
There were two factions amongst them which had raised a sedition 
inthe city. Aratus went to reconcile them; but Phil lip getting to the 

lace a day before him, added stings to their mutual resentments. 

n the one hand, he called the magistrates privately, and asked 
them whether they had not laws to restrain the rabble: and on the 
other, he asked the demagogues whether they had not hands to 
defend them against tyrants. The magistrates, thus encouraged 
attacked the chiefs of the people, and they in their turn came with 
superior numbers, and killed the magistrates, with near 200 more 
of their . 

After Philip had engaged in these detestable practices, which 
exasperated the Messenians still more against each other, Aratus, 
when he arrived, made no secret of his resentment, nor did he 
restrain his son in the severe and disparaging things he said to 
Philip. ‘The young man had once a particular attachment to 
Philip, which in those days they distinguished by the name of 
love } ‘but on this occasion, he serapled not to tell him, “That after 
such’ a base action, instead of appearing agreeable,’ he was the 
most deformed of humankind.” 

Philip made no answer, though anger evidently was working in 
his bosom, and he often muttered to himself while the other was 
speaking. However, he pretended to bear it with great calmness, 
and affecting to appear the man of subdued temper and refined 
manners, gave the elder Aratus his hand, and took him from the 
theatre to the castle of Ithome,' under pretence of sacrificing to 
Jupiter and visiting the place. This fort, which is as strong as the 
Citadel of Corinth, were it garrisoned, ‘would greatly annoy the 
neizhbouring country, and be almost impreznable. After Philip 
had offered his sacrifice there, and the diviner came to shew him 
the entrails of the ox, he took them in both hands, and shewed them 
to Aratus and Demetrius of Phari.e, sometimes tuning them to one, 
and sometimes to the other, and ashing them, “ What they saw in 
the entrails of the victim; whether they warned him to kcep this 
citadel, or to restore it to the Messenians?” Demetrius smiled, 
and said, “If you have the soul of a diviner, you will restore 
it; but, if that of a king, you will hold the bull by both his 
horns.” By which he hinted that he must have Peloponnesus 
entirely in subjection, if he added Ithome to the citadel of Corinth. 
Aratus was a long time silent, but upon Philip’s pressing him to 
declare his opinion, he said, “There are many mountains of great 
strength in Crete, many castles in Beeotia and Phocis in lofty situa- 
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tions, and many umpregnable places in Acarnania, both on the coast 
and within land. You have seized none of these, and yet they all 
pay you a voluntary obedience. Robbers, indeed, take to rocks and, 
precipices for security; but fora king there is no such fortress as 
honour and humanity. These are the things that have opened to 
you the Cretan Sea, these have unbarred the gates of Peleponnesus. 
In short, by these it is that, at so early a period in life, you are 
become general of the one, and sovereign of the other.” fhilst he 
was yet speaking, Philip returned the entrails to the diviner, and 
taking Aratus by the hand, drew him along, and said, “Come on, 
then, let us go as we came,” intimating that he had overruled him, 
and deprived him of such an acquisition as the city would have been. 

From this time Aratus began to withdraw from court, and by de- 
grees to give up all correspondence with Philip. He refused alsv 
to accompany him in his expedition into Epirus, though applied to 
for that purpose; choosing to stay at home, lest he should share in 
the disrepute of his actions. But, after Philip had lost his flect with 
great disgrace in the Roman war, and nothing succeeded to his 
wish, he seturned to Peloponnesus, and tried once more what art 
could do to impose upon the Messenians. When he found his 
designs were discovered, he had recouise to open hostilities, and 
ravaged the country. Aratus then saw all his meanness, and broke 
with him entirely, By this time, too, he perceived that he had dis- 
honoured his son’s bed; but though the injury lay heavy on him, 
he concealed it from his son, because be could only inform him that 
he was abused, without being able to help him'to the means of 
revenge. ‘There seemed to be a great and unnatural change in 
Vhilip, who, of a mild and sober young prince, became a lilidmous 
and crucl tyrant: but in fact, it was not a change of disposition, it 
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was only discovering in a time of full secu ¢ vices which his 
fears had long concealed. That his regard for Aratus had originally 
a great miature of fear and reverence, appeared even in the method 
he took to destroy him. For though he was very desirous of effect- 
ing that cruel purpose, because he neither looked upon himself as 
an absolute prince, or a king, or even a freemcn, while Aratus lived, 
yet he would. not attempt anything against him in the way of open 
force, but desired Phaurion, one of his friends and generals, to take 
him off in a private manner in his absence. At the same time he 
recommended poison. That officer accordingly having formed an 
acquaintance with him, gave him a dose, not of a sharp or violent 
kind, but such a one as causes lingering heats and a slight cough 
and gradually brings the body to yy. Aratus was not ignoint 
of the cause of his disorder, but knowing that it availed nothing to 
discover it to the world, he bore it quietly and in silence, as if it had 
‘een an ordinary distemper. Indced, when one of his friends caine 
to sisit him in his chamber, and eapressed his surprise at seeing 
him spit blood, he said, “Such, Cephalon, are the fruits of eoyal 
friendship, 
‘Thus ‘Ged Aratus at Zgium, after he had been seventeen timc: 
neral of the Achaans, That people were desirays of bv ing hin, 
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buried there, and would have thought it an honour to give hima 
magnificent funeral, and a monument worthy of his life and charac- 
ter. But the Sicyonians considered it as a misfortune to have him 
interred anywhere but amongst them and therefore persuaded the 
Achceans to leave the di: of his body entirely to them. As 
there was an ancient law that had been observed with religious care, 
against burying any person within their walls, and they were afraid 
to transgress it on this occasion, they sent to inquire of the priestess 
of Apollo at Delphi, and she returned this answer— 
Book what faneral honours eal 
card he ena ward 
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This oracle gave t joy to all the Achzeans, particularly the le 
of Sicyon, eMhey changed the day of mourning into a festival and 
adorning themselves with garlands and white robes, brought the 
corpse with songs and dances from Aigium to Sicyon. There they 
selected the most conspicuous ground, and interred him as the 
founder and deliverer of their city. The place is still called Ara 
tium; and there they offer two yearly sacrifices, the one on the 
fifth of the month Daesius—the Athenians call it Anthesterion (Feb.) 
—which was the day he delivered the city from the yoke of tyrants, 
and on which occasion they call the festival Soferia; the other on 
his birth-day. The first sacrifice was offered by the priest of Jupiter 
the Preserver, and the second by the son of Aratus, who, on that 
occasion, wore a girdle, not entirely white but half purple. The 
music was sung to the harp choir that belonged to the 
theatre, The procession was led up by the master of the Gymana- 
sium, at the head of the boys and young men; the senate followed 
crowned with flowers, and such of the other citizens as chose to 
attend. Some small marks of the ceremonies observed on those 
days still remain, but the greatest part is worn out by time and 
other circumstances. 

Such was the life and character that history has given us of the 
elder Aratus, Aud as to the younger, Philip, who was naturally 
wicked, and delighted to add insolence to cruelty, gave him potions, 
not of the deadly kind, but such as deprived him of his reason ; in- 
somuch that he took up inctinations that were shocking and mon- 
strous, and delighted in things that mot only dishonoured but 
destroyed him. Death, therefore, which took him in the flower of 
his age, was considered notasa misfortune, but a deliverance. The 
vengeance, however, of Jupiter, the patron of hospitality and 
friendship, visited Philip for his breach of both, and pursued him 
through life; for he was beaten by the Romans, and forced to yield 
himseif to their discretion ; in consequence of which, he was stripped 
of all the provinces he had conquered, gave up all his ships, except 
five, obliged himself to 1000 talents, and deliver his son asa 
bostage. He even Macedonia and its dependencies only at 
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the me of the conqucrors, Amidst all these misfortunes, he was 
ossessed only of one blessing—a son of superior virtue—and him 
¢ put to death in his envy and jealousy of the honours the Romans 
paid him. He left his crown to his other son, Perseus, who was 
ieved not to be his, but a supposititious child, born of a semp- 
stress named Gnothznium, It was over him that Paulus 2milius 
triumphed, and in him ended the royal race of Antigonus; whereas 
the posterity of Aratus remained to our days, and still continues in 
Sicyon and Pellene. 


PYRRHUS. 


Some historians write, that Phacton was the first king after the 
deluge who reigned over the Thresprotians and Molossians, and 
that he was one of those who came with Pelasgus into Epirus. 
Others ay, that Deucalion and Pyrrha, after they had built the 
temple of Dodona,! settled among the Molossians. In after times 
Neoptolemus? the son of Achilles, taking his people with him, 
possessed himsclf of the country, and left a succession of kings 
after him, called Pyrriide; for in his infancy he was called Pyr- 
rhus ; and he gave that name to one of his legitimate sons whom 
he had by Lanassa, the daughter of Cleodes, son of Hyllus. From 
that time Achilles bad divine honours in Epirus, being styled there 
Aspetos (#.¢. the Inimitable). After these first kings, those that 
followed became entirely barbarous, and both their power and their 
actions sunk into the utmost obscurity, ‘Iharrytasis the first whom 
history mentions as remarkable for polishing and improving his 
cities with Grecian custoins,? with letters and good laws. Alcetas 
was the son of Tharrytas, Arybas of Alcetas; and of Arybas and 
Troias his queen was born AZacides. He marricd Phthia, the 
daughter of Menon the Thessalian, who acquired great reputation 
in the Lamian war, and, next 1o Leosthenes, was the most con- 
siderable of the confederates. By Phthia, Alacides had two daugh- 
ters named Deidamia and rojas, and a son named Pyrrbus. 

But the Molossians, rising against Alacides, deposed him, and 
brought in the sons of Neoptolemus.t On this occasion the friends 
of Azacides were taken and slain: only Androclides and Angelus 
escaped with his infant son, though he was much sought after by 
his enemies, and carried him off with his nurses and a few neces- 
sary attendants. His train rendered their flight difficult and slow, 
so that they were soon overtaken. In this extremity they put the 
child in the hands of Androcleon, Hippias, and Neander, three 
active young men whom they could depend upon, and ordered 
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them to make the best of their way to Megara, a town in Macedonia ; 
while they themselves, partly by entreaty and pally by force, 
stopped the course of the pursuers till evening ; when, having with 
much difficulty got clear of them, they hastened to join those who 
carried the young prince. At sunset they thought themselves near 
the summit of their hopes, but they met with a sadden disappoint- 
ment. When they came to the river that runs by the town, it looked 
rough and dreadful; and ‘pon tia, they found itabsolutely unford- 
able ; for the current being swelled by the late rains, was very high and 
boisterous, and darkness added to the horror. ‘They now despaired 
of getting the child and his nurses over without some other assis- 
tance, when, perceiving some of the inhabitants of the place on the 
other side, they begged of them to assist their passage, and held u 
Pyrrbus towards them, But though they called out loud an 
entreated eamestly, the stream ran so rapidly and made such a 
roaring, that they could not be heard, Some time was spent, while 
they were crying out on one side, and listening to no purpose on 
the other. At last one of us’s company thought of pecling off 
a piece of oak bark, and of expressing upon it, with the tongue of 
a buckle, the necessities and fortunes of e child, Accordingly he 
put this in execution, and having rolled the piece of bark about a 
stone, which was made use of to give force to the motion, he threw 
it on the other side, Some say he bound it fast to a javelin and 
darted it over. When the people on the other side had read it, 
and saw there was not a moment to lose, they cut down trees and 
made a raft of them, and crossed the river upon it. It happened 
that the first man who reached the bank was named Achilles, He 
took Pyrrhus in his arms and conveyed him over, while his com- 
panions performed the same service for his followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus got safe over and escaped the 
pursuers, continued their route, till they arrived at the court of 
Glaucias, king of Illyria. They found the king sitting in his palace 
with the queen, his consort, and laid the child at his feet in the 
posture ofa suppliant. The king, who stood in fear of Cassandcr, 
the enemy of Acacides, remained a long time silent, considering 
what part he should act. While Pyrhus, of his own accord 
creeping closer to him, took hold of his robe, and raising himself 
up to his knees, by this action first excited a smile and afterwards 
compassion; for he thought he saw a petitioner before him begging 
his protection with tears. Some say it was not Glaucias, but the 
altar of the domestic gods which he approached, and that he raised 
himself up by embracing it, from which it appeared to Glaucias that 
heaven interested itself in the infant’s favour. For this reason he 
feed him immediately in the hands of the queen, and ordered her to 

ing him up with his own children. His enemies demanding him 
soon after, and Cassander ing 200 talents to have him delivered 
up, Glaucias refused to do it; when he came to be twelve years 
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old, conducted him into Fpirus at the head of an army, and placed 
him upon the throne, 
Pyrrhus had an of majesty rather terrible than august. 
Instead of teeth in kis jaw he had one continued bone, marked 
with small lines resembling the divisions of a row of teeth. It was 
believed that he cured the swelling of the spleen by sacrificing a 
white cock, and with his right foot gently pressing the affected, 
the patients lying upon their backs for that purpose. There was no 
person, however poor or mean, refused this relief if requested. He 
received no reward, except the cock for sacrifice, and this present 
was rey agrecable to him. It is also said, that ti at toe of that 
foot. a divine virtue in it, for after his death, when the rest of 
his body was consumed, that toe was found entire and untouched 
"When he was abou d seemed to be 
¢ was about 17 of age, and seemed to uite 
established in his kingdom, he happened to be called out of his own 
territories to attend the nuptials of one of Glaucias’s sons, with 
whom he had been educated. On this occasion the Molossians. 
revolting again, drove out his friends, pillaged his treasures, and pul 
themselves once more under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having thus 
lost the crown, and being in want of everything, applied himself to 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who had married his sister 








Deidamia.’ That princess, when very young, had been promised to 
Alexander, the son of Roxana (by Alexander the Great); but that 
family being unfortunately cut off, she was given, when she came 
to be marriagcable, to Demetrius. In the great battle of Ipsus, 
where all the kings of the eath were engayed,! Pyrhus accompanied 
Demetrius; and, though but young, bore down all before him, and 
highly distinguished himself among the combatants. Nor did he 
forsake Demetrius when unsuccessful, but kept for him those cities 
of Greece with which he was entrusted d when the treaty was 
concluded with Ptolemy, he went to Egypt asa hostage. There, 
both in hunting and other exercises, he gave Ptolemy proofs of his 
strength and indefatigable abilities. Observing that ariong 
Ptolemy’s wives Berenice was she who had the greatest power, 
and was most eminent for virtue and understanding, he attached 
himself most to her; for he had a particular art of making his court 
to the fresh, while he overlooked those that were below him, And 
as in his whole conduct he paid t aitention to decency, tem~ 
vance, and prudence, Antigone, who was dauzhter to Berenice by 

er first husband Phitip, was given him, in preference to many 
other young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honour than ever; and 
Antigone Proving an excellent wife, procured him men and money, 
which enabled im to recover his kingdom of Epirus. At his 
arrival there, his subjects received him with open arms, for 


all the kings of the earth Demetrius were there in person. Tf. 
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Neoptolemus was become obnoxious to the people, by reason 
of his arbitrary and ical government. evertheless, Pyr- 
thus, apprehending that Neoptolemus might have recourse to 
some of the other kings, came to an agreement with him, 
and associated him in the kingdom. But in process of time 
there were some who privately sowed dissension and jealousies 
between them, Pyrrhus’s chief quarrel with Neoptolemus is said to 
have taken its rise as follows : It had been a custom for the kings 
of Epirus to hold an assembly at Passaron, a place in the province 
of the Molossians ; where sacrificing to Jupiter the warrior, 
mutual oaths were taken by them and their subjects. The kings 
were sworn fo govern according to law, and the people, te defend 
the crown according to law, the kings met on this occasion, 
attended by their friends, and after the ceremony it presents 
were made on all sides. Gelon, who was very cordially attached 
to Neoptolemus, among the rest, paid his respects to Pyrrhus, and 
made him a present of two yoke of oxen,t Myrtilus, one of this 
prince's cupbearers, them of him; but Pyrrhus refused him, 
and gave them to another. Gelon perceiving that Myrtilus took 
the disappointment extremely ill, invited him to sup with him. 
After supper he solicited him to embrace the interest of Neopto- 
lemus, and to poison P: Myrtilus seemed to listen to his 
suggestions with satisfaction, but discovered the whole to his 
master. Then, by his order, he introduced to Gelon the chief cy 
bearer Alexicrates, as a person who was willing to enter into the 
conspiracy; for Pyrrhus was desirous to have more than one 
witness to so black an enterprise. Gelon being thus deceived, 
Neoptolemus was deceived with him; and, thinking the affair in 
great forwardness, could not contain himself, but in the excess of 
his joy mentioned it to his friends. One evening, in particular, 
being at supper with his sister Cadmia, he discovered the whole 
design, thinking nobody else within hearing. And, indeed, there 
was none in the room but Phznarete the wife of Samon, chief 
keeper of Neoptolemus’s cattle ; and she lay upon a couch with her 
face turned towards the wall, and seemed to beaslecp, She heard, 
however, the whole without being s1 ted, and went the next day 
to Antigone, the wife of Pyrrhus, and related to her all that she 
had beard Neoptolemus say to his sister, This was immediately 
laid before Pyrchus, who took no notice of it for the present. But, 
on occasion of a solemn sacrifice, he invited Neoptolemzs to supper, 
and took that opportunity to Kill him. For he was well assure 
that all the leading men in Epirus were strongly attached to him, 
and wanted him to remove Neoptolemus out of the way; that, no 
longer satisfied with a small share of the kingdom, he might 
possess himself of the whole, and, by following his genius, rise to 
it attempts. And, as they had now a strong suspicion besides, 
‘at Neoptolemus was practising against him, they thought this wat 
the time to prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 
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In acknowledgment of the obligations he had to Berenice and 
Ptolemy, he named his son by Anhgone Plolemy, and called the city 
which he built in the Chersonese of Epirus, Berenicia. From this 
time he began to conceive many great designs, but his first hopes lnid 
hold of all that was near home, and he found a plausible pretence to 
concern himself in the affairs of Macedonia. Antipatcr, the cldest 
son of Cassander, had killed his mother Thessalonica, and expelled 
his brother Alexander. Alexander sent to Demetrius for succour, 
and implored likewise the assistance of Pyrrhus, Demetrius, hav- 
ing many affairs upon his hands, could not presently comply; but 
Pyrrhus came and demanded, as the reward of his services, tac 
city of Nymphza? and all the maritime coast of Macedonia, to- 
gether with Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilocia, which were 
some of the countries that did not originally belong to the kingdom 
of Macedon. The young prince agreeing to the conditions, Pyrrhiws 
possessed himself of these countries, and secured them with his 
gorrisons; after which, he went on conquering the rest for Alexan- 
der, and driving Antipater before him. 

King Lysimachus was well inclined to give Antipater assistance, 
but he was so much engaged with his own affairs, that he could not 
find time for it. Recollecting, however, that Pyrrhus would refuse 
nothing to his friend Ptolemy, he forged letters in Ptolemy’s name, 
eajoininy him to evacuate Macedonia, and to be satisfied with 300 
talents from Antipater. But Pyrrhus no sooner opened the letters 
than he perceived the . For instead of the customary 
salutation, The father to his son greeting, they began with King 
Ptolemy to King Pyrrhus grecting. He inveighed against Lysi- 
machus for the fraud, but listened, notwithstanding, to proposals of 
peace; and the three princes met to offer sacrifices on the occasion, 
and to swear upon the altar to the articles. A boar, a bull, and a 
ram being led up as victims, the ram dropped down dead of himself. 
The rest of the company laughed at the accident ; but Theodotus 
the diviner advised Pyrrhus not to swear, declaring that the Deity 
presignified the death of one of the kings; upon which he refused 
to ratify the peace. 

Al 3 affairs were thus advantageously settled? neverthe- 
less Demetris cone. te it soon cored ae | he scams, now 
unrequested, that his presence excited rather fear than grati- 
tude. When they had been a few days together, in mutual distrust 
they laid snares for each other; but Demetrius finding the first 
opportunity, was beforehand with Alexander, killed him, and got 
himself proclaimed king of Macedon. 

He had for a long time had subjects of complaint against Pyrrhus, 
on account of the inroads which he had made into Thessaly, Be- 
sides, that ambition fo extend their dominions, which is a distemper 
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natural to kings, rendered their neighbourhood mutually alarming, 
‘These jealousies increased after the death of Deidamia, At last, 
each having possessed himself of part of Macedonia, and having 
one object in view, the gaining of the whole, this produced of 
course new causes of contention. Demetrius marched against the 
tolians and reduced them. After which he left Pantauchus among 
them with a considerable force, and went himself to seek Pyrrhus. 
Pyrthus, as soon as he was apprised of his design, went to meet 
him ; but taking a wrong route, they inadvertently passed each 
other, Demetrius entered Epirus, and committed great ravages; 
and Pyrrbus, falling in with Pantauchus, gave him battle, 
disputé was warm and obstinate on both sides, especially where 
the generals fought. For Pantauchus, who in dexterity, courage, 
and strength, stood foremost among the officers of Demetrius, anc 
withal was a man of a high and ambitious spirit, challenged 
Pyrrhus to the combat. And Pyrrhus, who was behind none of 
the princes of his time in yalour and renown, and who was desirous 
to appropriate to himself the honours of Achilles, rather by his 
sword than by kindred, advanced through the first lines against 
Pantauchus, “They be; with the javelin; and then coming to 
the sword, exhausted all that art or strength could supply. Pyrrhus 
received one wound, and gave his adversary two, one in the thigh, 
and the other in the neck, by which he overpowered him, ani 
brought him to the ground; but could not kill him outright, be- 
cause he was rescued by his friends. The Epirots, elated with 
their prince's victory, and admiring his valour, broke into and dis- 
persed the Macedonian phalanx, and pursuing the fugitives, killed 
great numbers of them, and took 5000 prisoners, 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment and hatred of 
the Macedonians against Pyrrhus for what they suffered, as it in- 
spired them with an esteem of his abilities and admiration of his 
valour. This furnished subject of discourse to all those who were 
witnesses of his exploits, or were engaged against him in the action. 
For he recalicd to their minds the countenance, the swiftness, and 
motion of Alexander the Great: in Pyrrhus they thought they saw 
the very image of his force and impetuosity. And while the other 
kings represented that hero only in their purple robes, in the num- 
ber of guards, the bend of the neck, and the lofty manner of speak- 
ing, the king of Epirus represented him in deeds of arms and per- 
sonal achievements, And of his great skill in ordering and 
drawing up an army, we have proofs in the writings ie Jeft behind 
him. It is also said, that us being as “Who was the 
greatest general?” answered, “ s world be, if he lived to be 
old.” Antigonus, indeed, spoke only of the generals of his time ; 
but Hannibal said that, of ail the world had ever beheld, the first 
in genius and skill was Pyrrhus, Scipio the second, and himself the 
third : as we have written in the life of Scipio! This was the only 
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science he applied himself to; this was the subject of his thoughts 
and conversation ; for he considered it as a royal study, and loo! 
upon other arts as mere trifling amusements. And it is reported 
that when he was asked, “Whether he thought Python or Ceephi- 
sias the best musician?” “ » said he, “is the general ;” 
intimating that this was the only point which it became a king to 
inguie into or know. 
in the intercourse of life he was mild and not easily provoked, 
but ardent and quick to repay a kindness, For this reason he was, 
‘eatly afflicted at the death of Aropus. “ His friend,” he said, 
“had only paid the tribute to nature, but he blamed and reproached 
himself for putting off his acknowledgments, till, by these delays, 
|.e had lost the opportunity of making any return. For those that 
‘owe money can pay it to the heirs of the deceased; but when a 
return of kindnesses is not made to a person in his lifetime, it 
grieves the heart that has any goodness and honour in it.” When 
some advised him to banish a certain ill-tongued Ambracian, who 
abused him behind his back—* Let the fellow stay here,” said he, 
“and speak against me toa few, rather than ramble about, and 
‘ive me a bad character to ali the world.” And some young men 
aving taken great liberties with his character in their cups, and 
being afterwards brought to answer for it, he asked them “Whether 
they really had said such things?” “We did, sir,” answered one of 
them, “and should have said a great deal more if we had had more 
wine ;” upon which he laughed and dismissed them. 
‘Alter the cath of Antigone, he married several wives fm the 
ur poses of interest ai , the ughter of Autoleon, 
ing of the Paonians ; Birce: the daughter of Bardyllis, king of 
the Iilyrians ; and Lanassa, the hter of Agathocles of Syracuse, 
who brought him in dowry the isle of Corcyra, which her father 
had taken. By Antigone he had a son named Ptolemy ; by Lanassa 
he had Alexander ; and by Bircenna, his youngest son’ Helenus. 
All these princes had naturally a turn for war, and he quickened 
their martial ardour by giving them a suitable education from their 
infancy. For it is said, when he was asked by one of them, who 
was yet a child, “To which of them he would leave his kingdom?” 
he said, “To him who has the sharpest sword.” This was very like 
that tragical legacy of CEdipus to his sons— 
‘The sword's keen point the inberitance aball parka 
After the battle Pyrrhus returned home distinguished with glory, 
and still more elevated in his sentiments, e Epirots havin; 
given him on this occasion the name of Eagle, he said, “If Tam ai. 
eagle, you have made me one ; for it is upon your arms, upon you: 
wings, that I have risen so high.” 
Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay dangerously 
ill, he suddenly entered Macedonia," intending only an inroad to 
pillage the country. But he was very near seizing the whole, and 
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taking the kingdom without a blow. For he pushed forward as far 
as Edessa without meeting with any resistance ; on the contrary, 
many of the inhabitants repaired to his camp and joined him, The 
danger awaked Demetrius, and mace him act above his strength 
His friends, too, and officers quickly assembled a good body of 
troops, and moved forward with great spirit and vigour against 
Pyrrhus. But as he came only with a design to plunder, he did 
nat stand to receive them. He lost, however, a considcrable num- 
bee of men in his retreat, for the Macedonians harassed his rear all 

e way. 

Denctrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with so much case, 
was far from slighting and despising him afterwards. But as he 
meditated great thinzs, and hai determined to attempt the recovery 
of his paternal kingdom with an army of 100,000 men an { uu sail 
of ship, he thouzht it not prident cither to embroil himself wit't 
Pyrrhus, or to leave bebin{ him so dinqerons a neighbour. Ant 
a3 he was not at leisure to continue the war with him, he conclude 1 
a peace that he might turn his arms with more security against the 
other kings.’ The designs of Demstrius were soon discovered by 
this peace, and by the greatness of his preparations. The kings 
were alarmed, and seat ambissidors to Pyrrhus, with letters ex- 
pressing their astonishment that he neglected his opportunity to 
make war upon Demetrius They represented with how much eas? 
he might drive him ont o° Macedonia, thus engaged as he was in 
many troublesome enterorises ; instead of which, he waited til! 
Demetrius had despatched all his other affairs, and was grown $7 
much more poweriul as to be able to bring the war to his own doors 
and to put him under the necessity of fizhting for the altars of his 
gods and the sepulchres of his ancestors in Molossia itself ; an1 
this too, when he had just been ived by Demetrius of the isle 0° 
Corcyra, together with his wife. For Lanassa having her complaints 
against Pyrrhus, for payinz more attention to his other wives, 
though barbarians, than to her, had retired to Corcyra ; and want- 
ing to marry another kinz, invited Domz'rius to receive her haad, 
Knowing him to be more inclined to marriaze than any of the neigh- 
bouring princes. Accordinzly he stlled to the island, marrie1 
Lanassa, and left a gacrison in the city. 

The kings, at the same time that they wrote these letters to 
Pyrrhus, took the field themselves to harass Demetrius, who delayed 
his expedition and continued his preparations. Ptolemy put to 
sea with a great fleet, and drew off many of the Grecian cities. 
Lysimachus entered the upper Macedonia from Thrace, and ravaged 
the country. And Pyrrhus taking up arms at the same time, 
marched against Berea, expecting that Demetrius would go to 
meet Lysimachus, and leave the lower Macedonia unguarded, 
which fell out accordingly, The night before he set out, he dreame 
that Alexander the Great had called him, and that when he came 
to him, he found him sick in bed, but ‘was received with many 
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obliging expressions of friendship, and 2 promise of sudden assist- 
ance. Pyrrhus said, “ How can you, sir, who are sick, be able to 
assist me?” Alexander answered, “I will do it with my name;” 
and, at the same time, he mounted a Nisan horse and seemed 
to lead the way. 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by this vision, advanced with the 
utmost expedition, and having traversed the intermediate countries, 
came before Bercea and took it. There he fixed lus head-quarte: 
and reduced the other cities by his generals. When Demetrius 
received intelligence of this, and perceived, moreover, a spirit of 
mutiny among the Macedonians in his camp, he was afraid to pro- 
ceed farther. lest, when they came in sight of a Macedonian prince, 
and one of an illustrious ‘character too, they should revolt to him 
He, therefore, tumed back, and led them against Pyrrhus, who was 
a stranger, and the object of their hatred, Upon his encamping 
near Rercea, many inhabitants of that place mixed with his soldiers, 
and highly extolled Py:rhus. ‘They represented him as a man in- 
vincible wm arms, of uncommon magnanimity, and one who treated 
those who fell into his hands with great gentleness and humanity. 
There were also some of Pymhus’s emussaiics, who, pretending 
themselves Macedonians, observed to Demetrius’s men, that then 
was the time to get free from his cruel yoke, and to embrace the 
interest of Pyrrhus, who was a popular man and who loved a soldier. 
After this, the greatest of the army was in a ferment, and they 
cast their eyes around for Pyrrhus. It happened that he was then 
without his helmet; but, recollecting himself, he soon put it on 
again, and was immediately known by his lofty plume and his crest 

goat’s horns. Many of the M: jans now ran to him, and 
begged him to give them the word; while others crowned them- 
selves with branches of oak, because they saw them worn by his 
men, Some had even the confidence to tell Demetrius, that the 
most prudent part he could take would be to withdraw and lay 
down the government. As he found the motions of the army agree- 
able to this sort of discourse, he was terrified and made off privately, 
disguised in a mean cloak and a common Macedonian hat. Pyrrhus 
upon this became master of the camp without striking a blow, and 
was proclaimed king of Macedonia. 

Lysimachus made his appearance soon after, and pretendin; 
that he had contributed e: ly to the flight of Demetrius, demant 
his share of the kingdom. Pyrthus, as he thought himself not 
sufficiently established among the Macedonians, but rather in a 
dubtous situation, accepted the proposal, and they divided the cities 
and provinces between them, This partition seemed to be of 
service for the present, and prevented their going directly to war; 
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but soon after, they found it the beginning of perpetual complaints 
and quarrels instead of a perfect Teconcilintions for how is it 
possible that they whose ambition is not to be terminated by 
seas and mountains and uninhabitable deserts, whose thirst of 
dominion is not to be confined by the bounds that part Europe 
and Asia, should, when so near each other, and joined in one 
lot, sit down contented and abstain from mutual injuries? 
Undoubtedly they are always at war in their hearts, having 
the seeds of perfidy and envy there. As for the names of 
Peace and War, they apply them occasionally, like money, to 
their use, not to the purposes of justice. And they act with much 
more probity when they professedly make war, than when thcy 
fy a short truce and cession of mutual injuries with the names 
of justiceand friendship. Pyrrhus was proof of this. For, oppos- 
ing Demetrius again when his affairs began to be a little re-estab- 
lished, and checking his power, which seemed to be recovering, a 
if it were from a great illness, he marched to the assistance of the 
Grecians, and went in person to Athens, He ascended into the 
citadel, and sacrificed to the goddess; after which he came down 
into the city the same day, and thus addressed the people—“ 1 
think myself happy in this testimony of the kind regard of the Athe- 
nians, and of the confidence they put in me. I advise them, how- 
ever, as they tender their safety, never to admit another king within 
their walls, but to shut their against all that shal! desire it.” 
Soon after this he conch a ¢ with Demetrius ; and yet 
Demetrius was no sooner passed into Asia, than Pyrrhus, at the 
instigation of Lysimachus, drew off Thessaly from its allegiance, 
and attacked his ‘isons in Greece. He found, indced, the Mace- 
donians better subjects in time of war than in peace, besides that 
he himself was more fit for action than repose. At last Demetrius 
being entirely defeated in Syria, Lysimachus, who had nothing to 
fear from that quarter, nor any other affairs to engage him, imme- 
diately turned his forces against Pyrrhus, who lay in quarters a! 
Edessa, Upon his arrival he fell upon one of the king's convey: 
and took it, by which he greatly distressed his troops for wanvof 
visions. Besides this, he corrupted the principal Macedonians 
yy his letters and emissaries, reproaching them for choosing for 
their sovereign a stranger whose ancestors had always been subject 
to the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends and compantons 
of Alexander. As the majority listened to these suggestions, Pyr- 
rhus, fearing the event, withdrew with his Epirots and auxiliary 
forces, and so lost Macedonia in the same manner he had gained 
it, Kings, therefore, have no reason to blame the people for chang- 
ing for interest, since in that they do butimitate their masters, who 
are patterns of treachery and perfidiousness, and who think that 
man most capable of serving them who pays the least regard to 
onesty. 
When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and left Macedonia, 
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he had a fair occasion given him by fortune to enjoy himself in 
quiet and to govern his own kingdom in peace. But he was per- 
suaded, that neither to annoy others nor to be annoyed by them 
was a life unsufferably languishing and tedious, Like Achilles, he 
could not endure inaction ; 


‘He pinod in dull repose : his henrt indiznant 
‘the scene change to war, to Wounds, and deal, 


His anxiety for fresh employment was relieved as follows :—The 
Romans were then at war with the Tarentincs, The latter were 
not able to support the dispute, and yct the bold and turbulent 
harangues of their leading men would not suffer them to put an 
end to it. They resolved, therefore, to cail in Pyrrhus, and put 
their forces under his command ; there being no other prince who 
had then so much leisure, or was so able a general. ‘the oldest 
and most sensible of the ‘citizens opposed this measure, but weie 
everborne by the noise and violence of the multitude; and when 
they saw this, they no longer attended in assemblies, But there 
was a worthy man named Meton, who, on the day that the decice 
was to be ratified, after the j:cople had taken their seats, came into 
the assembly with an air of intoxication, having, like persons in that 
condition, a withered garland upon his head, a@ torch in his hand, 
and a woman playing on the flute before him. As no decorum can 
well be observed by a crowd of people in a free state, some clapped 
their hands, others laughed, but nobody pretended to stop jum. 
On the contrary, they called upon the woman to play, and him to 
come forward ‘and sing. Silence being made, he said, “Men of 
Tarcntum, you do extremely well to suffer those who have a mind 
to it, to play and be merry wbile they may ; and if you are wise, 
you will all ‘now enjoy the ‘same liberty, for you must have other 
huisiness and other kind of life when Pyirhus ouce enters your city.” 
This address made a great impression upon the Tarcntines, and a 
whisper of assent ran through the assembly. Dut some, fearing 
that they should be delivered up to the Romans if peace were made, 
reproached the people with so tamely suficring themselves to be 
made a jest of, and insulted by a drunkard ; and then, turning upon 
Meton, they thrust him out. The decree thus being confirmed, 
they sent ambuesadors to Epirus, not only in the name of the 
Tarentines, but of the other Greeks in Italy, with presents to Pyr- 
thus, and orders to tell him, “‘I1.at they wanted a gencral of ability 
and character. As for troops, he would find a large suppl of them 
upon the spot, from the Lucanians, the Messapians, the Samnites, 
and Tarentines, to the amozst of 20,000 haise and 350,000 foot.* 
‘These p.omises not aly clevated Pyrrhus but raised in the Epirots 
a strong inclination to the war. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus a Thessalian named 
Cineas, a man of sound sense, and who, having becn a disciple of 
Demosthenes, was the only orator of his time that presented his 
hearers with a lively i of the force and spirit of that t 
waster. This man had devoted himself to Pyrrhus, and in all the 
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embassies he was employed in, confirmed that saying of Euripides, 
‘The gates that steel exclude, resistless eloquence shall enter. 


This made Pyrrhus say, “ That Cineas had gained him more cities 
by his address, than he had won by his anns ;” and he continued 
to heap honours and employments upon him. Cineas now seeing 
Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations for Italy, took an opportunity, 
when he saw him at Icisure, to draw him into the following con- 
versation :—“'The Romans have the reputation of being excellent 
soldiers, and have the command of many warlike nations: if it 
please Heaven that we conquer them, what use, sir, shall we make 
of our victory?” “ Cineas,” replied the king,”your question answers 
itself When the Romans are once subdued, there is no town, 
whether Greek or barbarian, in ali the country, that will dare oppose 
us; but we shall immediately be masters of all Italy, whose great- 
ness, power, and importance no man knows better than you.” 
Cineas, after a short pause, continued, “But after we have conquered 
Italy, what shall we do next, sir?” Pyrrhus not yet perceiving his 
drift, replied, “ There is Sicily very near, and stretches out her arms 
to receive us ; a fruitful and populous isiand, and easy to be taken. 
For Agathocles was no sooner gone, than faction and anarthy pre- 
vailed among her cities, and every thing is kept in confusion by 
her turbulent di rogues.” “What you say, my prince,” said 
Cineas, “is probable; but is the coking of Sicily to conclude 
our expeditions? “ Far from it,” answered Pyrrhus ; “for if Heaven 
gant us success in this, that success shall only be the prelude to 
greater things, Who can forbear Libya and Carthage, then within 
reach? which Agathocles, even when he ficd in a clandestine 
manner from Syracuse, and crossed the sea with a few ships only, 
had almost made himself master of. And when we have made 
such conquest, who can pretend to say, that any of our enemies, 
who are now so insolent, will think of resisting us?" “To be sure,” 
said Cineas, “ they will not ; for it is clear that so much power will 
enable you to recover Macedonia, and to establish yourself uncon- 
tested sovereign of Greece. But when we have conquered all, 
what are we to do then?” “Why, then, my friend,” said Pyrrhus, 
laughing, “we will take our ease, and drink and be merry.” Cineas, 
having brought bim thus far, replied, “And what hinders us from 
drinking and taking our ease now, when we have already those 
things in our hands, at which we propose to arrive through seas of 
blood, through infinite toils and dangers, through innumerable 
calamities which we must both cause and suffer?” 

This discourse of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but produced no 
reformation. He saw the certain happiness which he gave up, but 
was not able to forego the hopes that flattered his desires. In the 
first place, therefore, he sent Cineas to Tarentum with 3000 foot, 
from whence there arrived, soon after, a great number of galleys, 
transports, and flat-bottomed boats, on board of which he put 20 
elephants, 3000 horse, 20,000 foot, 2000 archers, and 00 slingers. 
When all was ready, be s¢t sail; but as soon as he was got into the 
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midst of the Ionian, he was attacked by a violent wind at N., 
which was unusual at that season. The storm raged terribly, but 
by the skill and extraordinary efforts of his pilots and mariners, his 
ship made the Italian shore, with infinite labour and beyond all 
expectation. The rest of the fieet could not hold their course, but 
were dispersed far and wide. Some of the ships were quite beaten 
off from the coast of Italy, and driven into the Libyan and Sicilian 
sea; others, not being able to double the cape of Japygia, were 
overtaken by the night; and a great and boisterous sea driving 
them upon a difficult and rocky shore, they were all in the utmost 
distress, The king’s ship indeed, by its size and strength, resisted 
the force of the waves while the wind blew from the sea, but that 
coming about and blowing directly from the shore, the ship, as she 
stood with her head against it, was in danger of opening by the 
shocks she received. And yet’to be driven off again into a tem- 
pestuous sea, while the wind continually shifted from point to 
point, seemed the most dreadful case of all, In this extremity, 
Pyrrbus threw himself overboard, and was immediately followed by 
his friends and guards, who strove which should give him the best 
assistance. But the darkness of the night, and the voarin, 
resistance of the waves which beat upon the shore, and were driven 
back with equal violence, rendered it extremely difficult to save 
him. At last, by daybreak, the wind being considerably fallen, 
with much trouble he got ashore, tly weakened in body, but 
with a strength and firmness of mind which bravely combated the 
distress. At the same time the Messapians, on whose coast he was 
cast, ran down (o give him all the succour in their power, They 
also met with some other of his vessels that had weathered the 
storm, in which were a small number of horse, not quite 2000 foot, 
and two elephants, With these Pyrrhus marched to Tarentum. 

‘When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his forces, and 
went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon his arrival at Tarentum, did not 
choose to have recourse to compulsion at first, nor to do anythiny 
against the inclination of the inhabitants, till his ships were sa’ely 
arrived, and the greatest part of his forces collected. But, afier 
this, sceing the Tarentines, so far from being in a condition to de- 
fend others, that they would not even defend themselves, except 
they were driven to it by necessity; and that “hey saf still at home, 
and spent their time about the baths or in feasting and idle tatk, as 
expecting that he would fight for them; he shut up the places of 
exercise and the walks, where they used, as they sauntered along, 
to conduct the war with words. He also put 2 stop to their un- 
seasonable entertainments, revels, and diversions. Instead of these, 
he called them to arms, and in his musters and reviews was severe 
and inexorable; so that many of them quitted the place; for, ding 
unaccustomed to be under command, they called that a slavery which 
was not a life of pleasure. 

He now received intelligence that Leevinus, the Roman consul, 
was coming against him with a great army, and ravaging Lucania 
by the way. And though the confederates were not come up, yet, 
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looking upon it as a disgrace to sit still and see the enemy approach 
still nearer, he took the field with the troops he had. But first he 
sent a herald to the Romans, with proposals, before they came to 
extremities, to terminate their differences amicably with the Greeks 
in Italy, by taking him for the mediator and umpire, Laevinus 
answered, " That the Romans neither accepted Pyrthus as a medi- 
ator nor feared him as an enemy.” Whereupon, he marched for- 
ward, and encamped upon the plain between the cities of Pandosia 
and Heraclea; and having notice that the Romans were near, and 
lay on the other side of the river Siris, he rode up to the river to 

a view of them, When he saw the order of their troops, the 
appointment of their watches, and the regularity of their whole en- 
campment, he was struck with admiration, and said to a friend who 
was by, “ Megacles, the disposition of these barbarians has nothin; 
of the barbarian in it; we shall see whether the rest will answer it. 
He now became solicitous for the event, and determining to wait for 
the allies, set a guard upon the river to oppose the Romans if 
they should endeavour to pass it, The Romans, on their part, 
hastening to prevent the coming up of those forces which he 
had resolved to wait for, attempted the passage. The infantry 
took to the fords, and the cavalry got over whcrever they could. 
so that the Greeks were afraid of being surrounded, and retreate 
to their main body, 

Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered his foot-officers tv 
draw up the forces, and to stand to their arms ; while he advanced 
with the horse, who were about 3000, in hopes of finding the 
Romans yct busied in the passage, and dispersed without any 
order. But when he sawa great number of shields glittering above 
the water, and the horse preserving their ranks as they passed, he 
closed his own ranks and theattack. Besides his being dis- 
tinguished by the beauty and lustre of his arms, which were of very 
curious fabric, he performed acts of valour worthy the great reputa- 
tion he had acquired. For, though he exposed his person in the 
hottest of the engagement, and charged with the greatest vigour, 
he was never in the least disturbed, nor lost his presence of mind ; 
but gave his orders as coolly as if he had been out of the action, and 
moved to this side or that, as occasion required, to support his 
men where he saw them maintaining an unequal fight. 

Leonatus of Macedon observed an Italian horseman very intent 
upon Pyrrhus, changing his post as he did, and regulating all his 
motions by his, Whereupon he rode up, and said to him, “Do 
you see, sit, that barbarian upon the black horse with white feet? 
ile seems to meditate some great and dreadful design. He keeps 
you in his eye, full of fire and spirit ; he singles you out, and takes 
no notice of anybody else. be on your guard against 
him” Pyrrhus answered, “ It is impossible, Leonatus, to avoid our 
destiny. But neither this nez any other Italian shall have much 
satisfaction in n engaging with me.” While they were yet speaking, 
the Italian i his spear, and spurred his horse inst 
Pyrrhus. He missed the king, but ran his horse through, as 
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Leonatus did the Italian’s the same moment, so that both horses 
fell together. Pyrrhus was carried off by his friends, who gathered 
round him and killed the Italian, who fought to the very last. 
This brave man had the command of a troop of horse, Ferentum 
was the place of his birth, and his name Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more cautious, And now seeing his cavalry 
give ground, he sent his infantry orders to advance, and formed 
them as soon as they came up. Then giving his robe and his 
arms to Megacles, one of his friends, he disgutsed himself in his, 
and proceeded to the charge, The Romans received him with 
great firmness, and the success of the battle remained long un- 

iecided. It is even said, that cach army was broken and gave way 
seven times, and rallied as often, He changed his arms very 
seasonably, for that saved his life ; but at the same time it had 
nearly ruined his affairs, and lost him the victory. Many aimed at 
Megacles, but the man who first wounded him and brought him to 
the ground was named Dexous. Dexous seized his heimet and his 
robe, and rade up to Lievinus, shewing the spoils, and crying out 
that he had slain Pyrrhus. The spoils having passed from rank to 
rank, as it were in triumph, the Roman army shouted for joy, while 
that of the Grecks was struck with grief and consternation, This 
held till Pyrrhus, apprized of what Sad happened, rode about the 
army uncovered, stretching out his hand to his soldicrs, and giving 
them to know him by his voice. At Jast the Romans were worsted, 
chiefly by means of theelephants, For the horses, before they came 
near them, were frightened, and ran back with their riders; and 
Pyrthus céminanding his ‘Thessalian cavalry to fall upon them 
while in this disorcer, they were routed with great slaughter, 









Dionysivs writes, that near 15,000 Romans fell in this battle ; but 
Hieronymus makes the number only 7ooo, On Pyrrhus’s side, 
Dionysius says, there were 13,000 killed, Tieronymus riot quite 


4000, Amonz’ these, however, were the most valuable of his 
friends and officers, whose services he had made great use of, and 
in whom he had placed the highest confidence. 

Pyrrhus inunediately entered the Roman camp, which he found 
deserted. He gained over many citics which had been in altiance 
with Rome, and laid waste the territories of others. Nay, he ad- 
vanced to within 37 miles of Rom Hf, The Lucanians and the 
Sanmites joined him after the battle, and were reproved for their 
delay, but it was that he was greatly elevated and delighted 
with having defeated so powerful an army of Romans with the 
assistance of the Tarentines only. 

‘The Romans, on this occasion, did not take the command from 
Leevinus, though Caius Fabricius is reported to have said, “That 
the Romans were not overcome by the Epirots, but Levinus by 
Pyrrhus ;” intimating, that the defeat was owing to the inferiority 
of the general, not of his troops. Then raising new levies, filling 
up their legions, and talking in a lofty and menacing tone about 
the war, they struck Pyrrhus with amazement. He thought proper 
therefore, to send an embassy te them first. to try whether they 
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were disposed to peace ; being satisfied that to take the city, and 
make an absolute conquest, was an undertaking of too much 
difficulty to be effected by sich an army as his was at that time, 
whereas, if he could bring them to terms of accommodation, ant 
conclude a peace with them, it would be very glorious for him after 
such a victory. 

Cineas, who was sent with this commission, applied to the gieat 
men, and sent them and their wives presents in his master’s name. 
But they all refused them, the women as well as the men declaring, 
“That when Rome had publicly ratified a treaty with the king, 
they should then on their parts be ready to give him every mark of 
their friendship and respect.” And though Cineas made a very 
engaging speech to the senate, and used many arguments to induce 
them to close with him, yet they lent not a willing ear to his pro- 
positions, notwithstandisg that Pyrthus offered to restore with- 
out ransom the prisoners he had made in the battle, and promised 
to assist them in the conquest of Italy, desiring nothing in return but 
their friendship for himself and security for the Tarentines. Some, 
indeed, seemed inclined to peace, urging that they had already 
lost a great battle, and had a still greater to expect, since Pyrrhus 
was joined by several nations in Italy. There was then an illustrious 
Roman, Appius Claudius by name, who, on account of his great 
age and the loss of his si ht, had declined all attendance to public 
business. But when he heard of the embassy from Pyrrhus, and 
the report prevailed that the senate was going to vote for the peace, 
he could not contain himself, but o1 his servants to take him 
‘e and carry him in his chair through the forum to the senate-house, 
When he was brought to the door, his sons and son-in-law received 
him, and led him intothe senate. A respectful silence was ot 
by the whole body on his appearance; and he delivered his senti- 
ments in the following terms: “Hitherto I have regarded my blind- 
ness as a misfortune ; but now, Romans, I wish I bad been as deaf 
as lam blind, For then I should not have beard of your shameful 
counsels and decrees, so ruinous to the glory of Rome. Where now 
are your speeches so much echoed about the world, that if Alexan- 
der the Great had come into Italy when we were young, and your 
fathers in the vigour of their age, he would not now be celebrated 
as invincible, but either by his fight or his fall would have added 
to the glory of Rome? You now show the vanity and folly of that 
boast, while you dread the Chaonians and Molossians, who were 
ever a prey to the Macedonians, and trembleat the name of Pyrrhus, 
who has ail his life been paying his court to one of the guards of 
that Alexander. At present he wanders about Italy, not so much 
to succour the Greeks here as to avoid his enemies at home; and 
he promises to procure us the empire of this country with those 
forces which could not enable him to keep a small part of Mace- 
donia. Do not expect, then, to get rid of him by entering into 
alliance with him, That step will only open a door to many in- 
vaders, For who is there that will not despise you, and think you 
an easy conquest, if Pyrrhus not only escapes unpunished for his 
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insolence, but gains the Tarentines and Samnites as a reward for 
insulting the Romans?” 

Appius had no sooner done speaking, than they voted unanimously 
for the war, and dismissed Cineas with this answer—* That when 
Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, they would enter upon a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance with him if he desired it; but while he continued 
there in a hostile manner, they would prosecute the war against 
him with all their force, though he should have defcated a thousand 
Leevinuses,” 

It is said, that Cineas, while he was upon this business, took great 
pains to observe the manners of the Romans, and to examine into 
the nature of their government. And when he had leamed what 
he desired by conversing with their great men, he made a faithful 
report of all to Pyrrhus; and told him, among the rest, “That the 
senate appeared to him an assembly of kings; and as to the people, 
they were so numerous, that he was afraid he had to do with a 
Lemman hydra. For the Consul had already an army on foot 
twice as large as the former, and had left multitudes behind in Rome 
ofa proper age for enlisting, and suificient to form many such armies.” 

After this, Fabricius came ambassador to Pyrthus to treat about 
the ransom and exchange of prisoners. Fabricius, as Cineas in- 
formed Pyrrhus, was highly valued by the Romans for his probity 
and martial abilities, but he was extremely poor. Pyrrhus received! 
him with particular distinction, and privately offered him gold ; not 
for any base purpose ; but he begged him to accept of it as a pledge 
of friendship and hospitality. Fabricius refcsing the present, 
Pyrrhus pressed him no farther; but the next day, wanting to 
surprise him, and Innomtng ‘that e had never seen an clephant, 
he ordered the biggest he to be armed and placed behind a 
curtain in the room where they were to be in conference. Accord- 
ingly this was done, and, upon a sign given, the curtain drawn ; and 
the elephant raising his trunk over the head of Fabricius, made 
a horrid and frightful noise. Fabricius turned about without being 
in the least discomposed, and said to Pyzthus smiling, “ Neither 
your gold yesterday, nor your beast to-day, has made any impres- 
‘Sion spon ine?” 

In the evening, the conversation at table turned upon many 
subjects, but chiedy upon Greece and the Grecian philosophers. 
This led Cineas to mention Epicurus} and to give some account of 
the opinions of his sect concerning the gods and civil government. 
He said, they placed the chief happiness of man in picasure, and 
avoided all concern in the administration of affairs as the bane of a 
happy life ; and that they attributed to the Deity neither benevo- 
Jence nor anger, but maintained that, far removed from the care of 
human affairs, he passed his time in ease and inactivity, and was 
totally immersed in pleasure. While he was yet speaking, Fabricius 
cried out, “O heavens! may Pyrrbus and the Samnites adopt these 
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opinions as long as they are at war with the Romans!” Pyrrhus 
atmiring the noble sentiments and principles of Fabricius, was 
more desirous than ever of establishing a friendship with Rome, 
instead of continuing the war. And taking Fabricius aside, he 
pressed him to mediate a peace, and then go and settle at his court, 
where he should be his most intimate companion, and the chief of 
his generals. Fabricius answered in a low voice, “ That, sir, would 
De no advantaze to you; for those who now honour and admire 
you, should they once have experience of me, would rather choose 
to be governed by me than you.” Such was the character of 
Fabricius. 

Pyrthus, far from being offended at this answer, or taking it like 
1 tyrant, made his friends acquainted with the magnanimity of 
Vabricius, and entrusted the prisoners to him only, on condition 
that if the senate did not agree to a peace, they should be sent 
hack, after they had embraced their relations and celebrated the 
Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being consul (n.c, 227), an unknown 
person came to his camp, with a letter from the king’s Physician, 
who oficred to take off Pyrrhus by poison, and so end the war 
without any further hazard to the Romans, provided that they 
gave him 2 proper compensation for his services. Fabricius de- 
tested the man’s villany ; and, having brought his colleague into 
the same sentiments, sent despatches to Pyrrhus without losing a 
moment’s time, to caution him against the treason, The letter 


ran thus :— 
“ Caius Fabricius and Quintus Amilius, consuls, to king Pyrrhus, 
health.—It appears that you judge very ill both of your friends an 
cremies; for you will find by this letter which was sent 10 us, that 
you are at war with men of virtue and honour, and trust knaves and 
villains, Nor is it out of kindness that we give you this informa- 
tion; but we do it lest your death should bring a disgrace upon us, 
and we should seem to have put a period to the war by treachery 
when we could not do it by valour.” 

Pyrrhus having read the Ictter, and detected the treason, 
punished the physician; and, to shew his gratitude to Fabricius 
ang the Romans, he delivered up the prisoners without ransom, 
and sent Cineas again to negotiate a peace. The Romans, un- 
willing to receive a favour from an enemy, or a reward for not con- 
senting to an ill thing, did indeed receive the prisoners at his hands, 
but sent him an equal number of Tarentines and Samnites. As to 
peace and friendship, they would not hear any proposals about it, 
till Pyrrhus should Rave ‘id down his arms, drawn his forces 
out of Italy. and retumed to Epirus in the same ships in 
which he came. 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he assembled his army, 
and marched and attacked the Romans near Asculum. The ground 
was very rough and uneven, and marshy also towards the river, 50 
that it was extremely inconvenient for the cavalry, and quite pre- 
yented the clephants from acting with the infantry, For this reason 
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he had a great number of men kifled and wounded, and might have 
been entirely defeated, had not night put an cnd to the battle. 
Next day, contriving by an act of generalship to engage upon even 

nd, where his elephants might come at the enemy, he seized in 
time that difficult post where they fought the day before. Then he 
planted a number of archers and slingers among his elephants, 
thickened his other ranks, and moved forward in good order, though 
with great force and impetuosity, against the Romans. 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of ground for 
attacking and retreating as they pleased, were obliged to fight upon 
the plain man to man. They hastened to break the encmy's 
infantry before the elephants came up, and made prodigious cftoits 
with their swords against the pikes; not regarding themselves or 
the wounds they received, but only looking where they might strike 
and slay. After a long dispute, however, the Romans were forced 
to give way, which they did first where Pyrrhus fought in person, 
for they could not resist the fury of his attack. Indeed, it was the 
force and weight of the elephants which put them quite to the rout. 
The Roman valour being of no use against thosc fierce creatures, 
the troops thonght it wiser to give way, as to an overwhelming 
torrent or an earthquake, than to fall in a fruitless opposition, when 
they could gain no advantage, though they suffered the yreatest 
extremities. And they had not far to fly before they gained then 
camp, Hieronymus says the Romans lost 6000 men in the action, 
and Pyrrhus, according to the account in his own Commentaries, 
lost 3500, Nevertheless, Dionysius does not tell us that there were 
two battles at Asculum, nor that it was clear that the Romans were 
defeated; but that the action lasted till sunset, and then the com- 
batants parted unwillingly, Pyrrhus being wounded in the arm with 
ajavelin, and the Samnites having plundered his baggage; and that 
the number of the slain, countin; Toss on both sides, amounted 
to above 15,000 men. When they had all quitted the field, and 
Pyrrhus was congratulated on the victory, he said, “Suck anothes 
victory and we are undone” For he had lost great part of the 
forces which he brought with him, and all his friends and officers, 
except a very small number. He had no others to send for to 
supply their place, and he found his confederates were very cold and 
spiritiess; whereas the Romans filled up their legions with ease 
and despatch from an inexhaustible fountain which they had at 
home; and their defeats were so far from discouraging them, that 
indignation gave them fresh strength and ardour for the war, 

Amidst these difficulties, new hopes, as vain as the former, 
offered themselves to Pyrrhus, and enterprises which distracted 
hin in the choice. On ‘one side ambassadors came from Sielly, 
who proposed to put Syracuse, Agrigentum, an e city of the 
Leontines in his hands, and desired him to drive the Carthaginians 
out of the island, and free it from tyrants; and on the other side, 
news was brought him from Greece that Ptolemy Ceraunus was 
slain in battle by the Gauls, and that this would be a seasonable 
juncture for him to offer himself to the Macedonians, who wanted a 
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king. On this occasion he complained greatly of fortune fot 
offering him two such glorious opportunities of action at once; and 
afflicted to think that in embracing the one he must necessarily 
give up the other, he was a long time perplexed and doubtful whicl 
to fixupon. At last the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the 
more important, by reason of its nearness to Africa, he determined 
to go thither, and immediately ched Cincas before him, 
according to custom, to treat with cities in his behalf. He 
placed, however, a strong garrison in Tarentum, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the people, who insisted that he should either 
fulfil the purpose he came for, by staying to assist them effectually 
in the Roman war, or, if he would be gone, to leave their city as he 
found it. But he gave them a severe answer, ordered them to be 
quiet and wait his time, and so set sail, 

‘When he arrived in Sicily he found everything disposed 
agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily put themselves in 
his hands; and wherever force was necessary, nothing at first 
made any considerable resistance to his arms. But with 30,000 
foot, 2500 horse, and 200 sail of ships, he advanced against 
the Carthaginians, drove them before him, and ruined their pro- 
vince. Eryx was the strongest city in those parts, and the best 
provided with men for its defence; yet he resolved to take it by 
storm. As soon as his army was in readiness to give the assault, 
he armed himself at all points; and, advancing towards the walls, 
made a vow to Hercules of games and sacrifices in acknowledginent 
of the victory, if in chat day's action he should distinguish himself 
before the Grecks in Sicily, in a manner that became his great 
descent and his fortunes. Then he ordered the signal to be given 
by sound of trumpet ; and having driven the barbarians from the 
walls with his missive weapons, he planted the scaling-ladders, and 
was himself the first that mounted. * 

There he was attacked by a crowd of enemies, some of whom he 
drove back, others he pushed down from tke wall on both sides ; 
but the greatest part he slew with tne sword, so that there was quite 
a rampart of dead bodies around him. In the meantime he him- 
self received not the least harm, but appeared to his enemies in the 
awful character of some superior being ; shewing on this occasion, 
that Homer spoke with judgment and Pnowledge when he vepre- 
sented valour as the only virtue which discovers a divine energy, 
and those enthusiastic transports which raise a man above himself. 
‘When the city was taken, he offered a magnificent sacrifice to 
Hercules, and exhibited a variety of shows and games. 

Of all the barbarians, those above Messena, who were called 
Mamertines, gave the Greeks the most trouble, and had subjected 
many of them to tribute. were @ numerous and warlike 
people, and thence had the appellation of Mamertines, which in the 
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Latin tongue signifies martial But Pyrthus seized the collectors 
of the tribute, and put them to death; and having defeated the 
Mamertines in a set battle, he destroyed many of their strongholds. 
The Carthaginians were now inclined to peace, and offered him 
both money and ships, on condition that he granted them his friend- 
ship. But, having farther prospects, he made answer, that there 
was only one way to peace and friendship, which was, for the 
Carthaginians to evacuate Sicily, and make the Lit sea the 
boundary between them and the Greeks. Elated with pro- 
sperity and his present strength, he thought of nothing but pursuing 
the hopes which first drew him into Sicily. 
His first object now was Africa, He had vessels enongh for his 
urpose, but he wanted mariners, And in the collecting of them 
was far from proceeding with lenity and moderation ; on the 
contrary, he carried it to the cities with a high hand and with 
great rigour, seconding his orders for a supply with force, and 
severely chastising those who disobeyed them. This was not the 
conduct which he had observed at first; for then he was gracious 
and affable to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in the people, 
and avoided giving them the least uneasiness. By these mcans he 
had gained their hearts. But now turning from a popular prince 
into a tyrant, his austerity drew upon him the imputation both 
of ingratitude and perfidiousness. Necessity, however, obliged 
them to furnish him with what he demanded, though they were 
little disposed to it. But what chiefly alienated their affection, 
was his behavour to Thonon and Sostratus, two persons of the 
greatest authority in Syracuse. These were the men who first in- 
vited him into Sicily, who, upon his arrival, immediately put their 
city into his hands, and who been the principal instruments of 
the great things he had done in the island. Yet his suspicions 
would neither let him take them with him nor leave them behind 
him. Sostratus took the alarm and ficd. Whereupon Thonon 
was seized by Pyrrhus, who alleged that he was an accomplice with 
Sostratus, and put him to death. Then his affairs ran to ruin, not 
wally and by little and little, but ail at once. And the violent 
tred which the cities conceived for him, led some of them to join 
the Carthaginians, and others the Mamertines, While he thus saw 
nothing around him but cabals, seditions, and insurrections, he re- 
ceived letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, who, being quite 
driven out of the ficld, and with difficulty defending themselves 
within their walls, begged his assistance. This afforded a hand- 
some pretence for his departure, without its being called a flight 
and an absolute giving up his affairs in Sicily, But the truth was, 
that no longer being able to hold the island, he quitted it likea 
shattered ship, and threw himself again into Italy. It is reported 
that, as he sailed bond he looked back upon the isle, and said to 
those about him, “ What a field we leave the Carthaginians and 
Romans to exercise their arms in!” and his conjecture was soon 


verified. 
The barbarians rose against him as he set sail; and being attacked 
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by the Carthaginians on his he Jost many of his ships: with 
the remainder he gamed the Italian shore ‘The Mamertines, to 
the number of 10,000, had got thither before him; and though they 
were afraid to come to a pitched battle, yet they attacked and 
harassed him in the difficult passes, and put his whole army in dis- 
order. He lost two elephants, and a considerable part of his rear 
was cut in pieces, But he immediately pushed from the van to 
theirassistance, and risked his person in the boldest manner against 
men trained by long practice to war, who fought with a spirit of 
resentment. In this dispute he received a wound in the head, 
which forced him to retire a little out of the battle, and animated 
the enemy stillmore. One ofthem, therefore, who was distinguished 
both by his size and arms, advanced before the lines, and with a 
foud voice called upon him to come forth if he was alive, Pyrrhus, 
incensed at this, returned with his guards, and with a visage so fierce 
with anger and so besmeared with blood that it was ful to 
look upon, made his way the battalions, notwithstanding 
their remonstrances. Thus rushing upon the barbarian, he pre- 
vented his blow, and gave him such a stroke on the head with his 
sword, that with the strength of his arm and the excellent temper 
of the weapon he cleaved him quite down, and in one moment the 
arts fell asunder, The achievement stopped the course of the 
rharians, who were struck with admiration and amazement at 
Pyrrhus, as at a Superior being. He made the rest of his march, 
therefore, without disturbance, and arrived at Tarentum with 20,000 
foot and 3000 horse, Then taking with him the best troops that he 
found there, he advanced immediately against the Romans, who 
were encamped in the country of the Samnites. 

The affairs of the Samnites were run to ruin, and their spirits 
sunk, because they had been beaten in several battles by the Ro- 
mans. There remained also in their hearts some resentment against 
Pyrrhus, on account of his leaving them to go to Sicily, so that few 
of them repaired to his standard, The forces that he had he 
divided into two bodies, one of which he detached into Lucania, to 
keep one of the consuls? employed, and hinder him from assisting 
his colleague; with the other corps he marched in person against 
the other consul, Manius Curius, who lay safely entrenched near the 
city of Beneventum, and declined fighting, as well in expectation of 
the succours from Lucania, as on account of his‘being deterred from 
action by the augurs and soothsayers, 

‘Pyrrhus hastening to attack him before he could be joined by his 
colleague, took the choicest of his troops and the most warlike of 
his elephants, and pushed forward in the night to surprise his camp, 
But as he had a ‘ong circuit to take, and the roads were entan led 
with trees and bushes, his lights failed, and numbers of his men lost 
their way. Thusthenight escaped. At daybreak he was discovered 
by the enemy descending from the heights, which caused no small 
disorder in their camp, Manius, however, finding the sacrifices 
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auspici and the time sing, issued out of his trenches, attacked 
they Fyanguard of the enemy, and ‘put them to flight. This spread a 
consternation through their whole army, so that many of them were 
killed, and some of the elephants taken. On the other hand, the 
success led Manius to try a pitched battle. Engaging, therefore, 
in the open field, one of his wings defeated that of the enemy's, but 
the others were borne down by the clephants, and driven back to 
the trenches. In this exigency he called for those troops that were 
left to guard the camp, who were all fresh men and well armed. 
These, as they descended from their advantageous situation, pierced 
the elephants with their javelins, and forced them to turn thcir backs ; 
and those creatures rushing upon their own battalions, threw them 
into the greatest confusion and disorder, This put the victory in 
the hands of the Romans, and empire together with the victory. 
For, by the courage exerted and the great actions performed this 

y, acquired a loftiness of sentiment and enlargement of 
power, with the reputation of being invincible, which soon gained 
them all Italy and Sicily a little after. 

Thus Pyrshus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, after he had 
wasted six in these expeditions. It is true he was not 
successful; but amidst all his its he preserved his courage un- 
conquerable, and was reputed to excel in military experience and 
personal prowess all the princes of his time. But what he gained 

his achievements he lost by vain hopes; his desire of something 
absent never suffercd him effectually to persevere in a present pur: 
suit. Hence it was that Antigonus comparcd him to a gamester 
who makes many good throws at dice, but knows not how to make 
the best of his game. 

He returned to Epirus with 8000 foot and 500 horse; but not 
having funds to maintain them, he sought for a war which might 
answer that end. And being joincd by a body of Gituls, he threw 
himself into Macedonia, where Antigonus, the son of Demetrius, 
reigned at that time. His design was only to piliage and carry off 
booty; but baving taken many cities, and drawn over 2000 of Anti. 
gonus’s men, he enlarged his views, and marched against the king. 
Coming up with him in a narrow pass, he put his whole army in 
disorder. The Gauls, however, who composed Antigonus's rear, 
being a numerous body, made a gallant resistance. ‘The dispute 
was sharp, but at last most of them were cut in piccey; and they 
who had the charge of the clephants being surrounded, delivered up 
both themselves and the beasts. After so great an advantage, 
Pyrrhus, following his fortune rather than any rational plan, pushed 
against the Macedonian phalanx, now struck with terror and con- 
fusion at their loss. And perceiving that they refused to engave 
with him, he stretched out his hand to their commanders and other 
officers, at the same time calling them all by their names, by which 
means he drew over the enemy’s infantry. Antigonus, therefore, 
was forced to fiy; he Persaaded however, some of the maritime 
towns to remain under his government. 

Amidst so many instances of success, Pyrrhus, concluding that 
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his exploit against the Gauls was far the most glorious, consecrated 
He oe ean and valuable of the spoils in the temple of Minerva 
Itonis, with this inscription : 


After the battle he soon recovered the cities. When he had made 
himself master of Ags, among other hardships put upon the inhabi- 
tants, he left among them a garrison drafted from those Gauls 
who served under him. The Gauls of all men are the most covetous 
of money; and they were no sooner put in possession of the town 
than they broke open the tombs of the kings who were buried there, 
plundered the treasures, and insolently scattered their bones. P: 
thus passed the matter very slightly over; whether it was that 
affairs he had upon his obliged him to put off the inquiry, or 
whether he was afraid of the Gauls, and did not dare to punish 
them, The connivance, however, was much censured the 
Macedonians, 

His interest was not well established among them, nor had he 
any good prospect of its security, when he began to entertain new 
visionary hopes; and, in ridicule of Antigonus, he said, “He 
wondered at his impudence in not laying aside the purple, and tak- 
ing the habit of a private Gh 

About this time Cleonymus the Spartan came to entreat him that 
he would march to Lacedzmon, and he lent a willing ear to his 
request. Cleonymus was of the blood royal; but as he seemed to 
be of a violent temper and inclined to arbitrary power, he was 
neither loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and Areus was appointed 
to the throne. This was an old complaint which be had. against 
the citizens in general. But to this we must add, that when ad- 
vanced in years he had married a young woman of great beauty, 
named Chelidonis, who was of the royal family, and daughter to 
Leotychides. Chelidonis entertained a violent passion for Acrotatus 
the son of Areus, who was both yourig and handsome, which rendered 
the match not only uneasy but disgraceful to Cleonymus, who was 
miserably in love; for there was not a man in Sparta who did not 
know how much he was despised by his wife. These domestic 
misfortunes, added to his public ones, provoked him to apply to 
Pyrchius, who marched to Sparta with'25,000 foot, 2000 horse, am 
24 elephants, These groat preparations made it evident at one 
view, that Pyrrhus did not come to gain ‘Sparta for Cleonymus, but 
Peloponnesus for himself. He made, indeed, very different pro- 
fessions to the Lacedzemonians, who sent an embassy to him at 
Megalopolis; for he told them he was only come to set free the 
cities which were in subjection to Antigonus; and, what is more 
extraordinary, that he fully intended, if nothing happened to hinder 
it to send hie younger sons to Sparta for a Lacedemonian educa: 
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tion, that they might, in this respect, have the advantage of all 
other kings and princes. 

With pretences he amused those that came to meet him on 
his march ; but as soon as he set foot in Laconia, he began to plunder 
and ravage it. And upon the ambassadors representing that he 
commenced hostilities without 2 previous declaration of war, he 
said, “And do we not know that you Spartans never declare before- 
hand what measures you are going to take?” to which a Spartan, 
named Mandricidas, made answer in this laconic dialect, “ If thou 
art a god, thou wile do us tio harm, because we have done thee none ; 
if thou art a man, perhaps we may find a betier man than thee.” 

In the meantime he moved towards Lacedzemon, and was advised 
by Cleonymus to give the assault immediately upon his arrival. But 
Pyrchus, a3 we are told, fearing that his soldiers would plunder the 
city if they took it by night, put him off, and said, they would pro- 
ceed to the assault the next By. For he knew there were but few 
men within the city, and those unprepared, by reason of his sudden 
approach; and that Areus the king was absent, being gone to Crete 
to succour the Gortynians, The contemptible idea which Pyrrbus 
conceived of its weakness and want of men, was the principal thing 
which saved the city. For supposing that he should not find the 
least resistance, he ordered his tents to be pitched, and sat quietly 
owas while he helots and fiends of Seonyans basies ae 

lorning an i is house, in expectation that us 
would sup with him ‘here that evening, 

Night being come, the Lacedemonians resolved, in the first place, 
to send off their women to Crete, but they strongly opposed it; an 
Archidamia entering the senate with a sword in her hand, com- 
plained of the mean opinion they entertained of the women, if they 
imagined they would survive the destruction of Sparta. In the next 
place, ined to draw a trench parallel to the enemy's 
camp, and at each end of it to sink waggons into the ground as deep 
as the naves of the wheels, that so being firmly fixcd, they might 
stop the course of the elephants. As soon as the work was begun, 
both matrons and maids came and joined them, the former with 
their robes tucked up, and the latter in their under garments only, 
to assist the older sort of men, They advised those that were in- 
tended for the fight to repose themselves, and in the meantime they 
undertook to finish the third part of the trench, which they effected 
before morning. This trench was in breadth 6 cubits, in depth 4, and 
800 feet long, according to Phylarchus, Hieronymus makes it less. 

At daybreak the enemy was in motion, whereupon the women 
armed youth with their own hands, and gave them the trench 
in charge, exhorting them to guard it well, and representing “ How 
delightful it would be to conquer in the view of their country, or 
how glorious to expire in the arms of their mothers and their wives, 
when they had met their deaths as became Spartans.” As for Che- 
lidonis, she retired into her own apartment with a rope about ber 
neck, determined to end her days by it, rather than fall into the 

of Cleonvmus if the city was taken. 
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thus now pressed forward with his infantry against the Spar- 
ati waited for him under a rampart of shields But, beatles 
that the ditch was scarce passable, he found that there was no firm 
footing on the sides of it for his liers, because of the looseness of 
the fresh earth. His son Ptolemy seeing this, fetched a compass 
about the trench with 2000 Gauls and a select body of Chaonians, 
and endeavoured to open a passage on the quarter of the waggons. 
But these were so deep and close locked, that they not only 
obstructed their passage, but made it difficult for the Spartans to 
come up and make a close defence, The Gauls were now begin- 
ning to drag out the wheels and draw the waggons into the river. 
when young Acrotatus perceiving the danger, traversed the city wit] 

joo men, and by the advantage of some hollow ways surroundec 
Ptolemy, not being seen till he began the attack upon his rear 

Ptolemy was now forced to face about and stand upon the defensive. 
In the confusion many of his soldiers running foul upon each other, 
either tumbled into the ditch or fell under the waggons. At last, 
after a long dispute and great effusion of blood, they were entirely 
routed. The old men and the women saw this exploit of Acrotatus ; 
and as he retumed through the city to his post, covered with blood, 
bold and elated with his victory, he appeared to the Spartan women 
taller and more graceful than ever, and they could not help envy- 
ing Chelidonis such a lover. Nay, some of the old men followed, 
and cricd out, “Go, Acrotatus, and enjoy Chelidonis; and may 
your offspring be worthy of S| = 

The dispute was more obstinate where Pyrrhus fought in person. 
Many of the Spartans distinguished themselves in the action, and 
among the rest, Phyllius aglorious stand. He slew numbers 
that endeavoured to force a passaye, and when he found himself 
ready to faint with the many wounds he had received, he gave up 
his post to one of the officers that was near him, and retired to die 
in the midst of his own party, that the enemy might not get his 
body in their power. 

Night d the combatants; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in his tent, 
had this dream, He thought he darted lightning upon Lacedzemon, 
which set all the city on fire, and that the sight filled him with joy. 
The transport awaking him, he ordered his officers to put their men 
under arms; and to some of his friends he related his vision, from 
which he assured himself that he should take the city by storm. 
‘The thing was received with admiration and a general assent; but 
it did not please Lysimachus. He said, that as no foot is to tread 
on places that are struck by lightning, so the Deity by this might 
presigally to Pyrrhus that the city should remain inaccessible to 

im. Pyrrhus answered, “ These visions may serve as amusements 
for the vulgar, but there ts not. ing in the world more uncertain 
and obscure, While, then, you have your weapons in your hands, 
remember, my friends, 

“Tbe best of omans is the camsa of Pyrrhus."2 





1 Parody of a line in Hector's speceh, IL xf 
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So saying, he arose, and, as soon as it was light, renewed the attack, 
‘The Lacedeemonians stood upon their defence with an alacrity and 
spirit above their strength; and the women attended, supplyin, 

them with arms, giving bread and drink to such as wanted it, anc 

taking care of the wounded, The Macedonians then attempted to 
fill up the ditch, bringing great quantities of materials, and throwing 
them upon the arms and bodies of the dead. The Lacedamonians, 
on their Ba, redoubled their efforts against them, But all on a 
sudden Pyrrhus appeared on that side of the trench where the 
waggons had been planted to stop the passage, advancing at fll 
speed towards the city, The soldiers who had the charge of that 
post cried out, and the women fied with loud shrieks and wailings. 
In the meantime Pyrrhus was rushing on, and overthrowing all 
that opposed him, But his horse receiving a wound in the belly 
from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and, plunging in the pains of death, 
threw him upon steep and slippery ground. As his friends pressed 
towards him in great confusion, the Spartans come boldly up, and 
making good use of their arrows drove them all back, Hereupon 
Pyrrhus put an entire stop to the action, thinking the Spartans 
would abate their vigour, now they were almost all wounded, and 
such great numbers killed. But the fortune of Sparta, whether 
she was satisfied with the trial she had of the unassisted valour of 
her sons, or whether she was willing to shew her power to retrieve 
the most desperate circumstances, just as the hopes of the Spar- 
tans were beginning to expire, brought to their relicf from Corinth 
Aminius the Phocean, one of Antigonus’s officers, with an army of 
strangers; and they had no sooner entered the town, but Areus 
their king arrived from Crete with 2000 men more. The women 
now retired immediately to their houses, thinking it needless to 
concern themselves any farther in the way; the old men too, who, 
notwithstanding their age, had been forced to bear arms, were dis 
missed, and the new supplies put in their place. 

These two reinforcements to Sparta served only to animate the 
courage of Pyrrhus, and make him more ambitious to take the 
town. Finding, however, that he could effect nothing, after a series 
of losses and ill success he quitted the siege, and began to collect 
‘booty from the country, intending to pass the winter there. But 
fate is unavoidable, ‘There happened at that time a strong conten- 
tion at Argos, between the parties of Aristeas and Aristippus; and 
as Aristippus appeared to have a connection with Antigonus, 
aAristeas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrlus, whose 
hopes grew as fast as they were cut off; who, if he met with 
success, only considered it as a step to greater things, and if 
with disappointment, endeavoured to compensate it by some 
new advantage, would neither let his victories nor losses put a 
period to his disturbing both the world and himself, He began his 
march, therefore, immediately for Argos. Areus, by frequent am- 
bushes, and by possessing himself of the difficult passes, cut off many 
of the Gauls and Molossians who bros up his rear. In the 
sacrifice which Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without a 
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head, and the diviner had thence forewarned him that he was in 
danger of losing some person that was deartohim. But in the 
hurry and diso: of this lmexpected attack, he forgot the menace 
from the victim, and ordered son Ptolemy with some of his 

to the assistance of the rear, whilst he himself pushed on, 
and disengaged his main body from those dangerous passages. In 
the meantime Ptolemy met with a very warm reception; for he 
was en; by a select party of Lacedamonians, under the com- 
mand of Evalcus. Inthe heat of action,a Cretan of Aptera, named 
Orcesus, a man of remarkable strength and swiftness, came up With 
the young prince, as he was fighting with great try, and with 
a blow on the side laid him dead on the spot. soon as he fell, 
his party turned their backs and fled. ‘The Lacedzemonians pursued 
them, and in the ardour of victory insensibly advancing into the 
open plain, got at a great distance from their infantry, Pyrrhus, 
who by this time had heard of the death of his son, and was greatly 
afflicted at it, drew out his Molossian horse, and charging at the 
head of them, satiated himself with the blood of the Lacedemonians, 
He always, indeed, appeared great and invincible in arms, but now, 
in point of courage and force, he outdid all his former exploits, 
Having found out Evalcus, he spurred his horse against him ; but 
Evalcus inclining a little on one side, aimed a stroke at him which 
had like to have cut off his bridle hand. It happened, however, 
only to cut the reins, and Pyrrhus seizing the favourable moment 
ran him through with his spear. Then Springing from his horse 
he fonght on foot and made a terrible havoc of those brave Lace- 
daemonians who endeavoured to protect the body of Evalcus. The 
great loss which Sparta suffered was now owing purely to the ill- 
timed ambition of her leaders ; for the war was at an end before 
the engagement, 

Pyrrhus, having thus sacrificed to the manes of his son, and 
celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, found that he had 
vented much of his grief in the fury of the combat, and marched 
more composed to Argos, Finding that Antigonut kept the high 
grounds adjoining to the plain, he encamped near the town of 
Nauplia. ‘Next day he sent a herald to Antigonus, with a challen; 
in abusive terms to come down into the field, and fight with him for 
the kingdom, Antigonus said, “ Time is the weapon that I use, 
as much as the sword ; and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, there are 
many ways to end it.” To both the kings there came ambassadors 
from Axgos, entreating them to retire, and so prevent that city from 
being subjected to either, which had a friendship for them both. 
Antigonus agreed to the overture, and sent his son to the Argives 
as ahostage. Pyrrhus at the same time promised to retire, but 
sending no hostage, he was much suspected. 

Amidst these transactions, Pyirhus was alarmed with a great and 
tremendous prodigy. For the heads of the sacrifice-oxen, when 
severed from the bodies, were seen to thrust out their tongues, and 
lick up their own gore. And in Argos the priestess of Apollo Ly- 
ceus ran about the streets, crying out that she saw the city full of 
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dead carcasses and blood, and an eagle joining in the fight, and 
then immediately vanishing. 


In the dead of night Pyrrhus d the walls, and finding 
the gate called Diamperes to him by Aristeas, he was not 
discovered till his Gauls entered and seized the market-place. 
But the gate not being high enough to receive the elephants, they 
were forced to take off their towers; and having afterwards put then 
on again in the dark, it could not be done without noise and loss of 
time, by which means they were discovered. The Argives ran into 
the citadel called Aspis, and other places of defence, and sent to 
call in Antigonus. But he only advanced towards the walls 
to watch his opportunity for action, and contented himself with 
sending in some of his principal officers and his son with con- 
siderable succours. 

At the same time Areus arrived in the town with 1000 Cretans, 
and the most.active of his Spartans. All these troops being joined, 
fell at once upon the Gauls, and put them in great disorder. Pyr- 
thus entered at a place called Cyferadis, with great noise and loud 
shouts, which were echoed by the Gauls; but he thought their 
shouts were neither full nor bold, but rather expressive of terror and 
distress. He therefore advanced in great haste, pushing forward 
his cavalry, though they marched in danger, by reason of the drains 
and sewers of which the city was full. Lesides, in this nocturnal 
war, it was impossible either to see what was done, or to hear the 
orders that were given. The soldiers were scattcred about, and lost 
their way among the narrow streets; nor could the officers rally 
them in that darkness, amidst such a varicty of noises, and in suci 
strait passages, so that both sides continued without doing anything, 
and waited for daylight. 

At the first dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to see the Aspis full of 
armed men; but his concern was changed into consternation, when 
among the many figures in the market-place he beheld a wolf and 
a bull in brass represented in act to fight. For he recalled an old 
oracle which had foretold, “ That it was his destiny to die when he 
should see a wolf encountering a bull.” The Anges say, these 
figures were erected in memory of an accident which happened 
among them long before. They tell us, that when Danaus first 
entered their country, as he passed through the district of Thyreatis, 
by the way of Pyramia which leads to Argos, he saw a wolf fighting 
with a bull, Danaus imagined that the wolf represented him ; for, 
being a stranger, he came to attack the natives as the wolf did the 
bull. He therefore stayed to see the issue of the fight, and the wolf 
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proving victorious, he offered his devotions to Apollo Lyceus, and 
then assaulted and took the town, Gclanor, who was yhen king, 
being deposed by a faction. Such is the history of those 

Pyrrhus, quite dispirited at the sight, and perceiving at the same 
time that nothing succeeded according to his hopes, thought it best 
to retreat. Fearing that the gates were too narrow, he sent orders 
to his son Helenus, who was Icft with the main body without the 
tawn, to demolish part of the wall, and assist the retreat if the 
enemy tried to obstruct it, But the person whom he sent, mistak- 
ing the order in the hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in a 
contrary sense, the foun prince entered the gates with the rest of 
the elephants and the best of his troops, and marched to assist his 
father. Pyrrhus was now retiring; and while the market-place 
afforded room both to retreat and fight, he often faced about and 
repulsed the assailants. But when from that broad place he came 
to crowd into the narrow street leading to the gate, he fell in with 
those who were advancing to his assistance. It was in vain to call 
‘out to them to fall back; there were but few that could hear him; 
and such as did hear, and were most disposed to obey his orders, 
were pushed back by those who came pouring in behind. Besides, 
the largest of the elephants was fallen in the gateway on his side, 
and lying there and braying in 2 horrible manner, he stopped those 
who would have got out. And among the elephants already in the 
town, one named Nicon, striving to take up his master, who was 
fallen off wounded, rushed against the party that was retreating, and 
overturned both friends and enemies promiscuously, tll he found 
the body. Then he took it up with his trunk, and carrying it on 
his two tusks, returned in great fury, and trod all before him, "Aven 

were thus pressed and crowded together, not a man could do 
anything singly, but the whole multitude, like one cluse compacted 
body, rolled this way and that all together. They exchanged but 
few blows with the enemy either in front or rear, and the greatest 
harm they did was to themselves. For if any man drew his sword 
or levelled his pike, he could not recover the one or put vp the 
other; the next person, therefore, whoever he happened to be, was 
necessarily wounded, and thus many of them fell by the hands of 
each other. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the tempest rolling about him, took off the plume 
with which his helmet was distinguished, and gave it to one of his 
friends, Then, trusting to the goodness of his horse, he rode in 
amongst the enemy who were harassing his rear; and it happened 
that he was wounded through the breast-plate with a javelin. The 
wound was rather slight than dangerous, but he tuned against the 
man who gave it, who was an Argive man of no note, the son of a 

old woman. This ‘among others, looking upon the 

ht from the roof of a house, beheld her sonthus engaged. Seized 
with terror at the sight, she took up a large tile with both bands, and 
threw it at Pyrrbus. The tile fell upon his head, and, notwithstand- 
ing his helmet, crushed the lower vertebrae of his neck. Darkness, 
ing moment, covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and he 
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fell from his horse by the tomb of Licymniusi The crowd that 
was about did not know him, but one Zopyrus, who served under 
Amtgonus, and two or three others coming up, knew him and 
dragged him into a porch that was at hand, just as he was begin- 
ning to recover from the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his Ilyrian 
blade to cut off his head, when Pyrshus opened his eyes, and gave 
him so fierce a look that he was struck with terror, His hands 
trembled, and between his desire to give the stroke and the con- 
fusion he was in, he missed his neck, but wounded him in the head 
and chin, so that it was along time before he could separate the 
head from the body. 

By this time the thing was generally known, and Alcyoncus, the 
son of Antigonu’, came hastily up and asked for the head, as if he 
wanted only to look upon it. But as soon as he had got it, he rode 
off with it to his father, and cast it at his feet as he was sitting with 
his friends, Antigonus looking upon the head, and knowing it, 
thrust his son from him and struck him with his staff, caHing him 
an impious and barbarous wretch, Then putting his robe before 
his eyes, he wept in remembrance of the fate of his grandfather 
Antigonus* and that of his father Demetrius—two instances in his 
own house of the mutability of fortune. As for the head and body 
of Pyrrhus, he ordered them to be laid in magnificent attire on the 
funeral pile and burned. After this, Alcyoncus having met with 
Helenus in great distress and a mean garb, addressed him in a 
courteous manner, and conducted him to his father, who thus ex- 
pressed himsclf on the occasion; “In this, my son, you have acted 
much better than before; but still you are deficient; for you should 
have taken off that mean habit, which is a greater disgrace to us 
who are victorious than it is to the vanquished.” 

Then he paid his respects to Helenus in a very obliging manner, 
and sent him to Epirus with a proper equipage. He gave also the 
same kind reception to the fiicnds of Pynhus, after he had made 
himself master of his whole camp and army, 





CLEOMENES. 


AFTER Ayis was put to death, Leonidas intended the same fate for 
his brother “Archilamus; but that prince saved himself by a timel; 

retreat. However, his wife Agiatis, who was newly brought to bed, 
was forced by the tyrant from her own house, and given to his son 
Cleomenes. Cleomenes was not quite come to years of maturity, 
but his father was not willing that any other man should have the 
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lady; for she was daughter to Gylippus, and heiress to his t 
estate; and in ren as happiness of temper and conduct 
superior to all the women of Greece. She left nothing unattemy 

to prevent her being forced into this match, but found all her efforts 
ineffectual. Therefore, when she was married to Cleomenes, she 
made him a good and affectionate wife, though she hated his father. 
Cleomenes was passionately fond of her fom the first, and his 
attachment to his wife made him sympathize with heron the mourn- 
ful remembrance of Agis. He would often ask her for the history 
of that unfortunate prince, and listen with great attention to her 
account of his sentiments and desi; 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a native greatness of 
mind, Nature had, moreover, di: him to temperance and 
simplicity of manners as much as Agis, but he had not his calm- 
ness and moderation, His spirit had an ardour in it; and there 
was an impetuosity in his pursuits of honour, or whatever appeared 
to him under that character. He thought it was most glorious to 
reign aver a willing people; but, at the same time, he thought it 
not inglorious to subdue their reluctances, and bring them against 
their inclinations into what was good and salutary. 

He was not satisfied with the prevailing manners and customs of 
Sparta, He saw that ease and pleasure were the great objects with 
the people; that the king paid but little to public concerns, 
and, if nobody gave him any disturbance, chose to spend his time 
in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury; that individuals, entirely 
actuated by self-interest, paid no attention to the business of the 
state any er than they could turn it to their own emolumeat. 
And what rendered the prospect stil! more melancholy, it appeared 
dangerous to make any mention of training the youth to st 
exercises and strict temperance, to evering fortitude and uni- 
versal equality, since the proposing of these things cost Agis his life, 

It is said too, that Cleomenes was instructed in philosophy, at a 
very early period of life, by Spharrus the Borysthenite} who came to 
Lacedzemon, and taught the youth with great diligence and success. 
Spheerus was one of the principal disciples of Zeno the Citiean #f and 
it seems that he admired that strength of genius he found in Cleo- 
menes, and added fresh incentives to his love of glory. We are 
informed that, when Leonidas of old was asked, “ it he thought 
of the poetry of Tyrtzcus?” he sa.d, “I think it well calculated to 
excite the courage of our youth; for the enthusiasm with which it 
inspires them makes them fear no danger in battle.” So the 
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and mild disposition, it will produce all the good effects for which 
it was designed. 

‘When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the crown, he ob- 
served that all ranks of men were utterly corrupted. The rich had 
an eye only to private profit and pleasure, and utterly neglected the 
public interest. The common people, on account of the meanness 
of their circumstances, had no spirit for war, or ambition to instruct 
their children in the Spartan excrcises. Cleomenes himself had 
only the name of king, while the power was in the hands of the 
Ephori. He, therefore, soon began to think of changing the present 

josture of affairs, He had a friend called Xcnares, united to him 

y such an affection as the S| S called inspiration, Him 
he first sounded ; inquiring of him what kind of prince Agis was ; 
by what steps, and with what associates, he came into the way 
he took. ‘enares at first consented readily enough to satis! 
his curiosity, and gave him an exact narrative of the proceedings. 
But when he found that Cleomenes interested himself deeply in 
the affair, and took such an enthusiastic pleasure in the new 
schemes of Agis, as to desire to hear them again and again, he 
reproved his distempered inclinations, and at last entirely left his 
company, However, he did not acquaint any, one with the cause 
of their misunderstanding ; but only said, “Cleomencs knew very 
well.” As Xenares so strongly. opposed, the king’s project, he 
thought others must be as Lit jisposed to come into it; and 
therefore he concerted the whole matter by himself. In the per- 
suasion that he could more easily effect his intended change in 
time of war than of “peace, he embroiled his country with the 
Achwans, who had indecd given sufficient occasion of complaint : 
for Aratus, who was the leading man among them, had laid it down 
as a principle, from the beginning of his administration, to reduce 
all Peloponnesus to one body. This was the end he had in view in 
his numerous expeditions, and in all the proceedings of government, 
during the many years he held the rcins in Achaia. And, indeed, 
he was of opinion, that this was the only way to secure Peloponnesus 
against its enemies without. He had succeeded with most of the 
states of that peninsula ; the Lacedeem6nians and Eleans, and such 
of the Arcadians as were in the Lacedzmonian interest, were all 
that stood out. Upon the death of Leonidas, he commenced 
hostilities against the Arcadians, Rarticularly those who bordered 
upon the Achans; by this means designing to try how the Laced 
monians stood inclined. As for Cleomenes, he despised him as a 
young man withovt experience. 

‘The Ephori, however, sent Cleomenes to seize Athenaeum! near 
Belbina, This place is one of the keys of Laconia, and was ther 
in dispute between the Spartans and Megalopolitans. Cleomenes 
accordingly took it and fortified it. Aratus made no remonstrance, 
but marched by night to surprise Tegea and Orchomenus. How- 
ever, the persons who had promised to betray those places to him 
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found their hearts fail them when they came to the point ; and he 
retired, undiscovered as he thought. Upon this, Cleomenes wrote 
to him, in a familiar way, desiring to know, “ Whether he marched 
the night before.” Aratus answered “That, understanding his 
design to fortify Belbina, the intent of his last motion was to prevent 
that measure.” Cleomenes humourously replied, 1 arn satisfied with 
the account of your march ; but should be glad to know where those 
torches and ladders were marching.” Aratus could not help laugh- 
ing at the jest ; and he asked what kind of man this young prince 
was? Demiocrates, a Lacedzemonian exile, answered, “Tf you design 

loing anything against the Spartans, you must do it quickly, before 
the a of this cockerel be grown.” gic 

Cleomenes, with a few horse and 3000 foot, was now posted in 
Arcadia. The £fhori, apprckensive of a war, commanded him 
home; and he obeyed. But finding that, in consequence of this 
retreat, Aratus had taken Caphyze, they ordered him to take the 
field again. Cleomenes made himself master of Methydrium, ana 
ravaged the territories of Argos. Whereupon the Achzeans 
marched against him with 20,000 foot and 1000 horse, under the 
command of Aristomachus. Cleomenes met him at Palantinus, 
and offered him battle. Put Aratus, intimidated by this instance 
of the young prince's spirit, dissuaded the gencral from engaging, 
and retreated. This retreat exposed Aratus to reproach among 
the Achmans, and to scorn and contempt among the Spartans, 
whose army consisted not of more than sooo men. Cleomenes 
elevated with his success, began to talk in a higher tone among 
the people, and bade them remember an expression of one 
of their ancient kings, who said, “Zhe Lacedaemonians seldom 
inguired the number of their enemies, bul the place where they 
could be found? 

After this, he went to the assistance of the Eleans, against whom 
the Achzeans had now turned their arms. He attacked the latter 
at Lycveum, as they were upon the retreat, and put them entirely to 
the rout ; not only spreading terror through their whole army, but 
killing great numbers, and making many prisoners, It was even re- 
ported among the Greeks, that Aratus was of the number of the 
slain. Aratus, availing himself in the best manner of the oppor- 
tunity, with the troops that attended him in his flight, marched 
immediately to Mantinea, and coming upon it by surprise, took it, 
and secured it for the Achzans, 

The Lacedzmonians, greatly dispirited at this loss, opposed 
Cleomenes in his inclination for the war, He therefore bethought 
himself of calling Archidanus, the brother of Agis, from Messenc, 
to whom, in the other family, the crown belonged; for he 
imagined that the power of the Zphori would not be so formidable 
when the kingly government, according to the Spartan constitution, 
was complete, and had its proper weight in the scale. The party 
that had put Agis to death perceiving this, and dreading vengeance 
from “Archidamus, if he should be established on the throne, took 
this method to prevent it. They joined in inviting him to come 
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privately to Sparta, and even assisted him in his return ; but they 
assassinated him immediately after. Whether it was against the 
consent of Cleomenes, as Phylarchus thinks, or whether his friends 
persuaded him to abandon that unhappy prince, we cannot take 
upon us to say. The greatest part of the blame, however, fell upon 
those friends who, if he gave his consent, were supposed to have 
teased him into it. 

By this time he was resolved to carry his intended changes into 
immediate execution, and therefore he bribed the Ehori to permit 
him to renew the war, He gained also many others by the 
assistance of his mother Cratesiclea, who liberally supplied him 
with money, and joined in his schemes of ploy. Nay, it is said, 
that, though disinclined to marry again, for her son’s sake she 
accepted a man who had great interest and authority among 
the people. 

One of his first operations was, the going to seize Leuctra, which 
is a place within the dependencies of Megalopolis. The Achaans 
hastened to its relief, under the command of Aratus ; and a battle 
was fought under the walls, in which part of the Lacedamonian army 
was beaten, But Aratus Stopping, 1¢ pursuit at a defile which was 
in the way, Lysiadas} the Megalopolitan, offended at the order, 
encouraged the cavalry under his command to pursue the advan- 
tage they had gained ; by which means he entangled them amony 
vineyards, ditches, and other inclosures, where they were forced to 
break their ranks, and fell into reat disorder. Cleomenes, seciny 
his opportunity, commanded the Tarentines and Cretans to fal} 
upon them ; and Lysiadas, after great exertions of valour, was de- 
feated and slain. \¢ Lacedzemonians, thus encouw) |, Feturned 
to the action with shouts of joy, and routed the whole Achzean 
army. After a considerable carnaze, a truce was granted the sur- 
vivors, and they were permitted to bury their dead ; but Cleomenes 
ordered the body of Lysiadas to be brought to him. He clothed it 
in robes of purple, and put a crown upon its head; and, in this 
attire, he sent it to the gates of Megalopolis. This was that 
Lysiadas who restored liberty to the city in which he was anab- 
solute prince, and united it to the Achscan league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this victory, thought, if matters 
were once entirely at his disposal in Sparta, the Achazans would no 
longer be able to stand before him. For this reason he endeavoured 
to convince his father-in-law, Megistonus, that the yoke of the Ephor: 
ought to be broken, and an equal division of property to be made ; 
by means of which equality, Sparta would resrme her ancient valour, 
and once more rise to the empire of Greece. Megts onus complied, 
and the king then took two or three other fr ends isto the scheme, 

About that time, one of the Zpsori had a surpusing dream, as he 
slept in the temple of Pasipha. He thought that, in the court 
where the Epsori used to sit for the despatch of business, four 
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chairs were taken away, and only one left. And as he was wonder- 
ing at the change, he heard a voice from the sanctuary, which 
said “This is best for Sparta.” The magistrate related this 
vision of his to Cleomenes, who at first was greatly disconcerted, 
thinking that some suspicion had led him to sound his inten. 
tions. But when he found that there was no fiction in the case he 
was the more confirmed in his ; and taking with him such 
of the citizens as he thought most likely to oppose it, he marched 
against Hera and Alsza, two cities belonging to the Achwean 
I ¢, and took them. After this, he laid in a store of provisions 
at Orchomenus, and then besieged Mantinea. Atlast he so harassed 
the Lacedamonians bya variety of long marches, that most of them 
desired to be lefi in Arcadia ; and he returned to Sparta with the 
mercenaries only. By the way he communicated his design to 
such of them as he believed most attached to his interest, and 
advanced slowly, that he might come upon the Ephori as they 
were at supper. 

‘When he approached the town, he sent Euryclidas before him 
to the hall where those magistrates used to sup, upon pretence of 
his being charged with some message relative to the army, He 
was accompanied by Thericion and Phocbis, and two other young 
men who had been educated with Cleomenes, and whom the 
Spartans call Samothracians, ‘These were at the head of a small 
party. While Euryclidas was holding the Ephori in discourse, 
the others ran upon them with their drawn swords. They were 
all slain but Agesilaus, and he was then thought to have shared 
the same fate; for he was the first man that fell; but in a little time 
he conveyed himself silently out of the room, and crept into a little 
building, which was the temple of Frar. The temple was generally 
shut up, but then happened to be open, When he was got in, he 
immediately barred the door. The other four were despatched out- 
right; and so were above ten more who came to their assistance, 
Those who remained quiet received no harm; nor were any hin- 
dered from departing the city. Nay, Agesilaus himself was spared, 
when he came the next day out of the temple. 

The Lacedamonians have not only temples dedicated to FEAR, 
but also to DEATH, to LAUGHTER, and many of the passions. Nor 
do they pay homage to Fear, as one of the noxious and destroying 
demons, but they consider it as the best cement of society. Hence 
it was that the Zphori (as Aristotle tells us), when they entered upon 
their office, caused proclamation to be made, that the feoble should 
shave the upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, that they might not 
be under the necessity of having recourse to severity, As for the 
shaving of the upper lip, in my opinion, all the design of that in- 
junction is, to teach the youth obedience in the smallest matters, 
And it seems to me, that the ancients did not think that valout 
consists in the exemption from fear; but on the contrary, in the 
fear of reproach, and the dread of infamy; for those who stand 
most in fear of the law act with the greatest intrepidity against the 
enemy; and they who are most tender of their reputation look with 
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padres concern upon other dangers. Therefore one of the poets 
said wel 
. Tngenuons shame realdea with four. 
Hence Homer makes Helen say to her father-in-law, Priam, 
Before thr father, T appear, 
with ‘thaine and reverential fear. 
And, in another place, he says, the Grecian troops 
‘With fear and ellonce on thelr chiefs attend. 
For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally the concomitant of 
fear. And, thercfore, the Lacedzemonians placed the temple of FEAR 
near the hall where the Zpfori used to eat, to shew that their autho- 
rity was. nearly equal to 
‘ext day Cleomenes proscribed 80 of the citizens, whom he thought 
it necessary to expel; and he removed all the seats of the Lfhori 
except one, in which he designed to sit himself, to hear causes 
and despatch other business. Then he assembled the pcopic, in 
order to explain and defend what he had done. His speech was 
to this effect :—“ The administration was put by Lycurgus into the 
hands of the kings and the senate, and Sparta was governed by 
them a Jong time, without any occasion for other magistrates. 
But as the Messenian war was drawn out to a great length, and the 
kings, having the armies to command, had not leisure to attend to 
the decision of causes at home, they Pitched upon some of their 
friends to be left as their deputies for that purpose under the title 
of Ephori, or inspectors, At first they bchaved as substitutes and 
as servants to the kings; but, by little and little, they got the 
power into their own hands, and insensibly erected their office into 
an independent magistracy A proof of this is a custom which has 
obtained till this time, that when the ZfAor? sent for the king, he 
refused to hearken to the first and second message, and did not 
attend them till they sent a third. Asteropus was the first of the 
Ephori who raised their office to that height of authority many ages 
after their creation. While they kept within the bounds of modera- 
tion, it was better to endure than to remove them ; but when, by 
their usurpations, they destroyed the ancient form of government ; 
when they deposed some kings, put others to death without any 
form of trial, and threatened those princes who desired to see the 
divine constitution of their country in its original lustre, they 
became absolutely insupportable. Had it been possible, without 
the shedding of blood, to exterminated those pests which they 
had introduced into Lacedzemon, such as /uxwry, superfluous ex- 
nse, debts, usury, and those more ancien! evils, poverty and riches, 
should then have thought myselfthe happiest of kings. In curing 
the distempers of my country, I should have been considered as the 
physician whose lenient hand heals without giving pain. But for 
what necessity has obliged me to do I have the authority of Lycur- 
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gus, who, though neither king nor magistrate, but only a private 
man, took upon him to act as a king} and appeared ‘publicly in 
arms, The consequence of which that Charilaus, the reignin 
prince, in great consternation, fled to the altar. But being a mild 
and patriotic king, he soon entered into the designs of Lycurgus, 
and accepted his new form of government. Therefore the proceed- 
ings of Lycurgus are an evidence that it is next to impossible to 
new model a constitution without the terror of an armed force. For 
my own part, I have applicd that remedy with great moderation ; 
only ridding ‘myself of such as opposed the true interest of Lace- 
dxmon. Among the rest, I shall make a distribution of all the 
lands, and clear the people of their debts, Among the strangers 
T'shall select some of the best and ablest, that they may be ade 
mitted citizens of Sparta, and protect her with their arms ; and that 
we may no longer see Laconia a prey to the £tolians and Illyrians 
for want of a sufficient number o. inhabitants concerned for its 
defence.” 

‘When he had finished his , he was the first to surrender his 
own estate into the public st: His father-in-law Megistonus, and 
his other friends, followed his example, The rest of the citizens did 
the same, and then the land was divided. He even assigned lots 
for each of the eomens whom he had driven into exile, and declared 
that they should all be recalled when tranquillity had once more 
taken place. Having filled up the number of citizens out of the best 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring countries, he raised a body 
of 4000 foot, whom he taught te use the two-handed pike, instead of 
the fauelin, and to hold their shields by a handle, and not by a ring 
as before, Thenhe applied himself to the education of the youth ant 
formed them with all the strictness of the Lacedamonian discipline ; 

in the course of which he was much assisted by Sphicrus. cit 
schools of exercise and their refectories were soon brought into that 
good order which they bad of old, some being reduced to it by coni- 
pulsion, but the greatest part coming voluntarily into that noble 
training peculiar to Sparta, However, to prevent any offence that 
might be taken at the name of monarchy, he made his brother 
Euclidas his partner in the throne; and this was the only time thu 
the Spas tans had two kings of the same family, 

He observed that the Achwans, Aratus, and the principal men 
among them, were persuaded that the late change had brought the 
Spartan affairs into a doubtful and unsettled state; and that he 
would not quit the city while it was in such a ferment. He there- 
fore thought it would be both to its honour and utility to show the 
enemy how readily his troops would obey him; in consequence of 

. which he entered the Megalopolitan territories, where be spread 
desolation, and made a very considerable booty. In one of his last 
marches he seized a company of comedians who were on the road 
from Messene; upon which he built a stage in the enemy’s country, 
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roposed a prize of 40 mine to the best performer, and spent one 

y in seeing them. Not that he sct any great value on such 
diversions, but he did it by way of insult upon the enemy, to shew 
his superiority by this mark of contempt; for among the Cvcian and 
royal armies, his was the only one which had not a train of players, 
ugglers, singers, and dancers, of both sexes. No intemperance or 
‘buffoonery, no public shows or feasts, except on the late occasion, 
were ever seen in his camp. The young men passed the greatest 
part of their time in the exercises, and the old men in teaching 
them, The hours of leisure were amused with cheerful discourse, 
which had all the smartness of Laconic repartee. 

The king himself was the best teacher. Plain and simple in his 
equipage and dict, assuming no manner of poinp above a common 
citizen, he set a glorious eaample of sobriety. This was no small 
advantage to his affairs in Greece. When the Grecks addressed 
themselves to other kings, they did not so much admire their 
wealth and magnificence, as execrate their pride and spirit of 
ostentation, their difficulty of access, and harshness of behaviour to 
all who had business at their courts, But when they applied to 
Cleomenes, who not only bore the title, but had all the great 
qualities of a king, they saw no purple or robes of state, no rich 
carriages, no gauntlet of pages nor door-kecpers to be run, Nor 
had hey their answer, after great difficulties, from the mouth of 
secretaries: but they found him in an ordinary habit, ready to meet 
them and offer them his hand. He received ‘them with a cheerful 
countenance, and entered into their business with the utmost ease 
and freedom. This engaging manner gained their hearts, and they 
declared he was the only worthy descendant of Hercules. 

His common supper twas short and truly Laconic. There were 
only couches for three people; but when he entertained ambassadors 
or strangers, two more couches were added, and the table was a little 
better furnished by the servants. Not that any curious dessert was 
added; only the dishes were , and the wine more generous, 
for he blamed one of his friends for setting nothing before strangers 
but the coarse cake and black broth which they ate in their common 
refectories. “When we have strangers to entertain,” be said, “we 
need not be such very exact Lacedwmonians.” Affer supper a 
three-legged stand was brought in, upon which were placed a brass 
bowl full of wine, two silver pots that held about a pint and a half 
apiéce, and a few cups of the same metal. Such of the guests as 
were inclined to drink made use of these vessels, for the cup was nat 
pressed upon any man against his will. There was no music or 
other extrinsic amusement; nor was any such thing wanted. He 
entertained his compony very agreeably with his own conversation; 
sometimes asking questions, and sometimes telling stories, His 
serious discourse was perfectly free from moroseness, and his mirth 
From petulance and rusticity. “The arts which other princes used of 
‘drawing men to their purpose by bribery and corruption he looked 

pon as both iniquitoysand impolitic, But to engage and fix people 
interest ty the 


yy 
in his charms of conversation, without fraud or 
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gi appeared to him an honourable method, and worthy of a king. 
‘or he thought this the true difference between a hireling and a 
friend—that the one is gained by money, and the other by an 
obliging behaviour. 

The Mantineans were the first who applied for his assistance. 
They admitted him into their city in the night, and having with his 
help expelled the Achzean garrison, put themselves under his pro- 
tection. He re-established their laws and ancient form of govern- 
ment, and retired the same day to Tegea. From thence he fetched 
a compass through Arcadia, and marched down to Phere in 
Achaia; intending by this movement either to bring the Achwans 
toa battle, or make them look upon Aratus in 2 mean light, for 
giving up the country, as it were, to his destroying sword. 

Hyperbates was indeed general at that time, but Aratus had all the 
authority. The Achxans assembled their forces, and encamped at 
Dymez, near Hecatombeum, upon which Cleomenes marched up 
to them, though it was thought arash step for him to take post 
between Dymez, which belonged to the enemy, and the Achwan 
camp. However, he boldly challenged the ‘Ackweans, and indeed 
forced them to battle, in which he entirely defeated them, killed 
great numbers upon the spot, and took many prisoners. Lango 
was his next object, from which he Ned an Achwan garrison, 
and then put the town into the hands of the Eleans. 

When Achwan affairs were in this ruinous state, Aratus, who 
used to be general every other year, refused the command, though 
they pressed him strongly to accept it, But certainly it was wrong, 
when such a storm was raging, to quit the helm, and leave the 
direction to another, The first demands of Cleomenes appeared 
to the Achzean deputies moderate enough ; afterwards he insisted 
on having the command himself. In other matters, he said, he 
should not differ with for he would restore them both the 
prisoners and their lands, Achwans agreed to a pacification 
on these conditions, and invited Cleomenes to Lerna, where a 
general assembly of their state was to be held, But Cleomenes 

fastening his march too moch, heated himself, and then very im- 

dently drank cold water ; the consequence of which was, that 

e threw up a great quantity of blood, and lost the use of his speech, 

He therefore sent the Achwans the most respectable of the prisoners, 
and, putting off the meeting, retired to Lacedzemon. 

This ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not been for this, she 
might have recovered out of her present distress, and have main- 
tained herself against the insolence and rapaciousness of the Mace- 
donians, Aratus either feared or distrusted Cleomenes, or envied 
his unexpected success. He thought it intolerable that a youn; 
man, newly sprung up, should rob bim at once of the honour an 
power which he had en in possession of for 33 years, and come 
into a government which had been growing so long’ under his 
auspices. For this reason, he first tried what his interest and 
powers of persuasion would do to keep the Achmans from closing 
with Cleomenes ; but they were prevented from attending to him, 
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by their admiration of the great spirit of Cleomenes, and their 
opinion that the demands of the Spartans were not unreason- 
able, who only desired to bring Peloponnesus back to its ancient 
model, Aratus then undertook a thing which would not have 
become any man in Greece, but in him was particularly dishonour- 
able, and unworthy of all his former conduct, both in the cabinet 
and the field. He called Antigonus into Greece and filled Pelo- 
ponnesus with Macedonians, though in his youth he had expelled 
them, and rescued the citadel of Corinth out of their hands. He 
was cven an enemy to all kings, and was equally hated by them. 
Antigonus in particular, he loaded with a thousand reproaches, 
as appears from the writings he has left behind him2 He hoasis 
that fe had encountered and overcome innumerable difficulties 
in order to deliver Athens from a Macedonian garrison ; and yet 
he brought those very Macedonians, armed as they were, into 
his own country, into his own house, and even into the women's 
apartment. At the same time he could not bear that a Spartan 
king, a descendant of Hercules, who wanted only to restore the 
ancient polity of his country, to correct its broken harmony, and 
brin, it back to the sober Doric tone which Lycurgus had given 
it ‘he could not bear that such a prince should be declared general 
of the Sicyonians and Tricezans.* While he avoided the coarse 
cake and short cloak, and, what he thought the greatest grievance 
in the whole system of Cleomenes, the abolishing of riches and the 
making poverty amore supportabl le thing, he made Achaia truckle 
to adem and purple of Macedonians and of Asiatic grandecs. 
To shun the appearance of submission to Cleomenes, he offered 
sacrifices to the divinity of Antigonus, and with a garland on his 
head, sung poeans in honour of a rotten Macedonian. These things 
we Say not in accusation of Aratus (for in many respects he was a 
great man and worthy of Greece), we mean only to point out with 
compassion the weakness of human nature, which, in dispositions 
the best formed to virtue, can produce no excellence without some 
taint of imperfection. 

‘When the Achzeans assembled again at Argos, and Cleomenes 
came down from Tegea to meet them, the Greeks entertained great 
hopes of peace. But Aratus, who had already settled the principal 

oints with Antigonus, fearing that Cleomenes, either by bis oblig- 
Ing manner of treating, or by force, would gain all he wanted of the 
people, proposed, “ That he should take 300 hostages for the secu- 
rity of his person, and enter the town alone; or ifhe did not approve 
of that proposal, should come to the place of exercise without the 
walls, called Cyliarabium, and treat there at the head of his army.” 
Cleomenes remonstrated that these proceedings were very unjust. 
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He said, “ They should have made him these proposals at first, and 
not now, when he was come to their gates, distrust and shut him 
out.” He therefore wrote the Achzans a letter on this subject, 
almost filled with complaints of Aratus; and the applications of 
Aratus to the people were little more than invectives against the 
king of Sparta. The consequence of this was, that the latter quickly 

and sent a herald to declare war against the Achzans, 
This herald, according to Aratus, was sent, not to Argos, but to 
#gium,} in order that the Achzans might be entirely unprepared, 
There were at this time great commotions among the members of 
the Achzan league, and many towns were ready to fail off; for the 
common people hoped for an equal distribution of lands, and to 
have their debts cancelled, while the better sort in general were 
displeased at Aratus, and some of them highly provoked at his 
bringing the Macedonians into Peloponnesus. 

Encouraged by these misunderstandings, Cleomenes entered 
Achaia, where he first took Pellene by surprise, and dislodged the 
Achzan garrison, Afterwards he made himself master of Pheneum 
and Penteleum. As the Achzans were apprehensive of a revolt at 
Corinth and Sicyon, they sent a body of cavalry and some merce- 
naries from Argos to guard against any measures tending that way, 
and went themselves to celebrate the Nemean games at Argos. 
‘Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, what really proved the case, that if 
he could come suddenly upon the city while it was filled with multi- 
tudes assembled to partake of the diversions, he should throw all 
into the greatest confusion, marched ep to the walls by night, and 
seized the quarter called Aspis, which lay above the theatre, not- 
withstanding its difficulty of access. This struck them with such 
terror that not a man thought of making any resistance; they agreed 
to receive a garrison, and gave twenty of the citizens as hostages 
for their acting as allies to Sparta, and following the standard of 
Cleomenes as their general. 

‘This action added greatly to the fame and authority of that 
prince; for the ancient kings of Sparta, with all their endeavours, 
could never fix Argos in their interest; and Pyrrhus, one of the 
ablest generals in the world, though he forced his way into the 
town, could not hold it, but lost his life in the attempt, and had 
great part of his army cut in pieces, Hence the despatch and 
keenness of Cleomenes were the more admired, and they who 
before had laughed at him for declaring he would tread in the 
steps of Solon and Lycurgus, in the cancelling of debts, and in 
an equal division of Bropeye were now fully persuaded that he 
was the sole cause of all the ge in the spirit and success of the 
Spartans, In both respects they were so contemptible before and 
80 little able to help themselves, that the Z:toJians made an inroad 
into Laconia, and carried off 50,000 slaves. On which occasion, 
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one of the old Spartans said “the enemy had done them a kindness, 
in taking such a heavy charge off their hands.” Yet they had no 
sooner returned to their primitive customs and discipline, than, as 
if Lycurgus himself had restored his polity, and invigorated it with 
his presence, they had given the most eatraordinary instances of 
valour and obedience to their magistrate, in raising Sparta to its 
ancient superiority in Greece, and recovering Peloponnesus. 
Cleonz and Phlius? came in the same tide of success with Argos, 
Aratus was then making an inquisition at Corinth into the conduct 
of such as were reported to be in the Lacedzemonian interest. But 
when the news of their late losses reached him, and he found that the 
city was falling off to Cleomencs, and wanted to get rid of the 
Achwans, he was not a little alarmed. In this confusion he could 
“think of no better expedient than that of calling the citizens to 
council, and, in the meantime, he stole away to the gate. A horse 
being ready for him there, he mounted and fied to Sicyon. The 
Corinthians were in such haste to pay their compliments to Cleo- 
menes, that, Aratus tells us, they killed or spoiled all their horses. 
He acquaints us also, that Cleomenes highly blamed the people of 
Corinth for suffering him to escape. Nevertheless, he adds that 
Megistonus came to him on the part of that prince, and offered to 
give him large sums if he would deliver up the citadel of Corinth, 
where he had an Achaan garrison. He answercd, “ That affairs 
did not then depend upon him, but be must be governed by their 
circumstances.” So Aratus himself writes. 
Cleomenes, in his march fiom Argos, added the Treszenians, the 
Epidaurians, and Hermionians to the number of his friends and 
ties, and then went to Corinth, and drew a line of circumvallation 
about the citadel, which the ‘Achians refused to surrender, How- 
ever, he sent for the friends and stewards of Aratus, and ordered 
them to take care of his house and effects in that city. He like- 
wise sent again to that general by Tritymallus the Messenian, and 
Proposed that the citadel should be garrisoned, half with Achwans 
and half with Lacedamonians, offering, at the samc time, to double 
the pension he had from Ptolemy, king of Egypt. As Aratus, 
instead of accepting these conditions, scnt his son and other 
hostages to Antigonus, and persuaded the Achzeans to give orders 
that citadel of Corinth should be put into the hands of that 
prince, Cleomenes immediately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, 
and in pursuance of a decree of the Corinthians, seized on the whole 
estate of Aratus. After Antigonus had passed Gerania? with a 
it army, Cleomencs charett it more advisable to fortify the 
ingean mountains? than the Isthmus, and by the advantage of his 
jost to tire out the Macedonians, rather than hazard a pitched 
ttle with a veteran phalanx. Antigonus was greatly perplexed 
at this plan of operations. For he had neither laid in a suffi- 
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cicnt quantity of provisions, nor could he easily force the pass 
by whick Cleomenes had sat down. He attempted one night, 
indeed, to get into Peloponnesus by the port oF ‘Lachaeum but 
was repulsed with loss. 

‘Cleomenes was much encouraged with this success, and his troops 
went to their evening’s refreshments with pleasure. Antigonus, on 
the other hand, was extremely dispirited; for he saw himself in so 
troublesome a situation that it was scarcely possible to find any 
resources which were not extremely difficult, Atlast he determined 
to move to the promontory of Herzeum, and from thence to transport 
his troops to Sicyon; but that required a great deal of time and very 
considerable preparations. However, the evening after, some 
of the friends of Aratus arrived from ‘Argos by sea, being sent to 
acquaint him that the Argives were revolting from Cleomenes, and 
purposed to invite him to that city. Aristotle was the author of the 
defection, and he had found no great difficulty in persuading the 
people into it, because Cleomenes had not cancelled their debts, as 

¢ had given them room to hope. Upon this Aratus, with 1500 
men whom he had from Antigonus, sailed to Epidaurus. But 
Aristotle, not waiting for him, assembled tne townsmen, and with 
the assistance of Timoxenus and a party of Achaans from Sicyon 
attacked the citadel, 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about the second watch ot 
the night, sent for ‘istonus, and, in an angry tone, ordered him 
to the relief of Argos, for it was he who had principally undertaken 
for the obedience of the Argives, and by that means prevented the 
expulsion of such as were suspected. Having despatched Megis- 
tonus upen this business, the Sj prince watched the motions 
of Antigonus, and endeavot to dispel the fears of the Corin- 
thians, assuring them it was no it thing that had happened at 
Argos, but only an inconsiderable tumult. Megistonus got into 
‘Argos, and was slain in a skirmish there; the garrison was hard 
pressed, and messenger after messenger senttoCleomcnes, Upon 
this he was afraid that the enemy, after they had made themselves 
masters of Argos, would block up the passages against him, and 
then go and ravage Laconia at their pleasure, and besiege Sparta 
itself, which was left without defence. He therefore decamped from 
Corinth, the consequence of which was the loss of that town; for 
Antigonus immediately entered it, and placed a garrison there. In 
the meantime, Cleomenes, having collected his forces, which were 
scattered in their march, attempted to scale the walls of Argos; but 
failing in that enterprise, he broke open the vaults under the quar- 
ter called Aspis, gained an entrance that way, and joined his gai 
son, which still held out against the Achwans. Alter this he took 
some other quarters of the city by assault, and ordering the Cret.in 
archers to ply their bows, cleared the streets of the encmy. ut 
when he saw Antigonus descending with his infantry from the 
heights into the plain, and his cavalry already pouring into the city. 


‘1 Oue of the harbours of Corinth. 
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he thought it impossible to maintain his post. He had now no 
other resource but to collect all his men, and retire along the walls, 
which he accordingly did without loss. Thus, after achieving the 
greatest things in a short space of time, and making himself master 
af almost all Pelopomnesus in one campaign, he los all in less time 
than he gained it; some cities i ately withdrawing from his 
alliance, and others surrendering themselves not long after to 
Antigonus. 

Such was the ill success of this ition, And what was no 
leas a misfortune, as he was marching home, messengers from Lace- 
dzemon met him in the evening near Tegea, and informed him of 
the death of his wife. His affection and esteem for Agiatis was so 
great that amidst the current of his happiest success, he could not 
stay from her 2 whole campaign, but often repaired to Sparta. No 
wonder, then, that a young man, deprived of so beautiful and virtu- 
ous 2 wife, was extremely affected with her loss. Yet his sorrow 
did not debase the dignity of his mind. He spoke in the same 
accent; he preserved the saine dress and look; he gave his orders 
to his officers, and provided for the security of Togea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedemon ; and after ‘payin a proper 
tribute to grief at home with his mother and his children, he applied 
himself to the concerns of state. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, agreed 
to furnish him with succours, but it was on condition that he sent 
him his mother and children as hostages. This circumstance he 
knew not how to communicate to his mother; and he often at- 
tempted to mention it to her, but could not go forward, She began 
to suspect that there was something which he was afraid to open 
to her, and she asked his friends what it might be. At last he 
ventured to tell her; upon which she laughed very pleasantly, and 
said, “Was this the thing which you have so long hesitated to 
express? Why do not you immediately put us on board a ship, 
and send this carcase of mine where you think it may be of most 
use to Sparta, before age renders it good for nothing, and sinks it 
into the grave?” 

When everything was prepared for the voyage, they went by 
land to Tznarus, the army conducting them to that port. Crate- 
siclea being on the point of taking ship, took Cleomenes alone into 
the temple of Neptune, where, seeing him in great emotion and 
concern, she threw her arms about him, and said, “ King of Sparta. 
take care that, when we go out, no one perceive us weeping, ot 
doing anything unworthy that glorious place. This alone is in our 

wer ; the event is in the hands of God.” After she had given 

‘im this advice, and composed her countenance, she went on board. 
with her little grandson in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put 
to sea as soon as possible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, she understood that Ptolemy had 
received ambassadors from igonus, and seemed to listen to his 
proposals ; and, on the other hand, she was informed that Cleo- 
menes, though invited by the Achewans to a pacification, was afraid, 
an her account, to put an end to the war without Ptolemy’s consent. 
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In this difficulty she wrote to her son, to desire him “to do what 
he thought most advantageous and honourable for Sparta, and not, 
for the sake of an old woman and a child, to live always in fear of 
Prolemy.” So great was the behaviour of Cratesiclea under adverse 
fortune, 

‘After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered Orchomanus 
and Mantine., Cleomenes, now shut up within the bounds of Laconia, 
enfranchised such of the Aeéots as could pay five Attic ming for their 
liberty. By this expedient he raised 50 talents; and having, more- 
over, armed and trained in the M: lonian manner 2000 of those 
Aelots, whom he designed to oppose ta the Leucaspides of Antizonus, 
he engaged in a great and unexpected enterprise. Megalopolis was 
at that time as great and powerful a city as Sparta, It was sup- 
ported, besides, by the Achaans and Antigonus, whose troops lay 
on each side of it, Indeed, the Megalopolitans were the foremost 
and most eager ofall the Ac in their application to Antigonus, 
This city, however, Cleomenes resolved to surprise; for which pur- 
pose he ordered his men to take five days’ provisions, and led them 
to Sellasia, as if he designed an inroad into the territories of Argos. 
But he turned short, and entered those of Megalopolis; and, after 
having refreshed his troops at Rheetium, he marched by Helicon, + 
directly to the object he had in view. When he was near it, he 
sent Panteus before with two companies of Lacedamonians, to seize 
that part of the wall which was between the two towers, and which 
he understood to be the least guarded. He followed with the rest 
of his army at the common pace. Panteus, finding not only that 
quarter but great part of the wall without defence, pulled it down 
in some places, undermined it in others, and put all the sentinels to 
the sword. While he was thus employed, Cleomenes came up and 
entered the city with his forces, the Megalopolitans knew of 
his approach. 

‘They were no sooner apprised of the misfortune which had be- 
fallen them, than the greatest part left the city, taking their money 
and most valuable effects with them, The rest made a stand, and 
though they could not dislodge the enemy, yet their resistance gave 
their fellow-citizens opportunity to escape. There remained not 
above too men in the town, ali the rest having retired to Messene 
with their wives and children, before there was any possibility of 
pursuing them. A considerable part even of those who had armed 
and fought in defence of the city fot off, and very few were taken 
prisoners. Of this number were Lysandridas and Thearidas, two 
persons of great name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were 
such respectable men, the soldiers carried them before Cleomenes. 
Lysandridas no sooner saw Cleomenes, than he thus addressed 
him; “ Now,” said he in a loud voice, because it was at a distance— 
* now, king of Sparta, you have an opportunity to do an action much 
more glorious and Erincely than the late one, and to acquire 
immortal honour.” Cleomenes, guessing at his alm, made answer, 
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“You would not have me restore you the town?” “ That is the 
thing,” said Lysandridas, “I ‘propose. I advise you, 
means, not to destroy so fine a city, but to fill it with firm friends 
and faithful allies, by restoring the Megalopolitans to their country, 
and becoming the saviour of so considerable a people.” Cleomenes 

aused awhile, and then replied, “This is hard to believe ; but be 
it as it will, let glory with us have always greater weight than 
interest.” In consequence of this determination, he sent the two 
men to Messene, with a herald in his own name, to make the 
Megalopolitans an offer of their town, on condition that they would 
renounce the Achxans, and declare themselves his friends 
and allies. - 

Though Cleomenes made so gracious and humane a proposal, 
Philopa:men would not suffer the Megalopolitans to accept it, or to 
quit the Achxan league, but assuring them that the king of Sparta, 
instead of inclining to restore them their city, wanted to gt the citi- 
zens too into his power, he forced Thearidas and Lysandridas to 
leave Messene. This is that Philopaemen who afterwards was the 
leading man among the Achavans, and one of the most illustrious 
personages among the Grecks. 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had kept the houses 
and goods of the Megalopvlitans with such care that not the 
least thing was embezzled, was enraged to such a degree that he 

lundered the whole, sent the statues and pictures to Sparta, and 
levelled the greatest and best parts of the city with the ground, 
After this he marched home again, being under some apprehensions 
that Antigonus and the Achwzans would come upon him. They, 
however, made no motion towards it, for they were then holding a 
council at Egium. Aratus mounted the ras/ram on that occasion, 
where he wept a long time, with his rube before his face. They 
were all greatly surprised, and desired him to speak. At last he 
said, “ Megalupolis is destroyed by Clemonenes.” The Achwans 
were astonished at so great and sudden a stroke, and the council 
immediately broke up. Antigonus made great efforts to go to the 
relief of the place ; but, as his troops assembled slowly from their 
winter quarters, he ordered them to remain where they were, and 
inarched ta Argos with the forces he had with him. 

This made the second enterprise of Cleomencs appear rash and 
desperate, but Polybius (lib. xi.), on the contrary, informs us that it 
was conducted with great prudence and foresight. For knowing 
{as he tells us) that the Macedonians were dispersed in winter 
quarters, and that Antigouus lay in Argos with only his friends and 
a few mercenarics about him, he entered the territories of that city, 
in the persuasion that either the shame of suffering such an inroad 
would provoke Antigonus to battle, and expose hiin 1o a defeat, or 
that if he declmed the combat, it would bring him into disrepute 
with the Argives. The event justified his expectation. When the 
people of- Argos saw their country lad waste, everything that was 
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valuable destroyed or carried off, they ran in great displeasure to 
the king’s gates, and besieged them with clamour, bidding him 
either go out and fight or else give place to his superiors. Anti- 
gonus, however, like a wise and able gener2l, thought the censurea 
of strangers no disgrace, in comparison of his quitting a place of 
securityand rashly-hazarding @ battle, and therefore ke alode by 
his first resolutions. Cleomenes, in the meantime, marched up ta 
the very walls, insulted his enemies, and, before he retired, spread 
desolation at his pleasure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that Antigonus was come 
to Tegea, with a design to enter Laconia on that side. Upon this 
emergency he et his troops under march another way, and ap- 

eared again belore Argos by break of day, ravaging all the adjacent 

elds. He did not now cut down the corn with scythes and sickles, 
as people usually do, but beat it down with wooden instruments in 
the form of scymitars, as if this destruction was only an amusement 
to his soldiers in their march. Yet when they would have set fire to 
Cyllarabis, the school of exercise he prevented it; reflecting that the 
tuin of Megalopolis was dictated rather by passion than by reason. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having taken care to 
place guards in all the passes of the mountains, But Cleomenes, as 
if he held him and his gperatans in the utmost contempt, sent heralds 
to demand the keys of Juno’s temple, that he might sacrifice to the 
goddess. After he had pleased himself with this insult on his 
enemy, and offered his sacrifice under the walls of the temple, which 
was fast shut up, he led his troops off to Phlius, In his march 
from thence he dislodged the garrison of Ologuntum, and then pro- 
ceeded by Orchomenus; by which means he not only inspired this 
people with fresh courage, but came to be considered by the enemy 
as a most able general, and a man capable of the greatest under- 
takings ; for, with the strength of the single city to oppose the whole 
power of the Macedonians and Peloponnesians, and all the treasures 
of the king, and not only to keep Laconia untouched, but to carry 
devastation into the enemy’s country, were indications of no common 
genius and spirit. 

He who first called money the sinews of business seems principally 
to have had respect to that of war. And Demades, when the 
Athenians called upon him to equip their navy and get it out, though 
their treasury was very low, told them, “ They must think of baking 
bread before they thought of an embarkation.” __ It is also said that 
the old Archidamus, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
when the allies desired that the quota of each should be determined, 
made answer, that “war cannot be kept at a set diet.” And in 
this case we may justly say, that as wrestlers, strengthened by long 
exercise, do at last tire out those who have equal skill and agility, 
but not the exercise; so Antigonus coming to the war with vast 
funds, in process of time tired out and overcame Cleomenes, who 
could but in a very slender manner pay his mercenanes, and give 
bis Spartans 

In all othe respects the times favoured Cleomenes, Antigonus 
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being drawn home by the bad posture of his affairs; for in his ab- 
sence the barbarians invaded and ravaged ali Macedonia. The 
Iilyrians in particular, descending with a zreat army from the north, 
harassed the Macedonians so much that they were forced to send 
for Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a little before the 
battle, that general would have immediately departed, and bidden 
the Achzans a long farewell. But fortune, who loves to make the 
greatest affairs turn upon some minute circumstance, shewed on 
this occasion of what consequence a moment of time may bet As 
soon as the battle of Sallasia* was fought, and Cleomenes had lost 
his army and his city, messengers came to call Antigonus home. 
This was a great aggravation of the Spartan king’s misfortunes, 
Had he held off and avoided an action only a day or two longer, 
he would have becn under no necessity of fighting; and after the 
Macedonians were gone, he might have made peace with the 
‘Achans on what conditions he pleased. But such, as we said, was 
his want of moncy that he had no resource but the sword; and, 
therefore, as Polybius informs us, with 20,000 men was forced to 
challenge 30,000. 

He showed himsclf an excellent gencral in the whole course of 
the action; his Spartans behaved with gteaz spirit, ansl bis merce- 
naries fought not il His defeat was owing to the supetior advan- 
tage the Macedonians had in their armour, and to the weight and 
Hopetncsiy of their phalanx. 

hylarchus, indeed, assures us, it was the treachery of one of his 
officers that ruined the affairs of Cleomencs. Antigonus had ordered 
the Illyrians and Acarnanians sceretly to fetch a compass, and sur- 
round that wing which was commanded by Kuclidas, the brother of 
Cleomenes, while he was wz the rest of his army. Cleo- 
menes, taking a view from an eminence of his advcrsary's cispos) 
tion, could not perceive where the Myrians and Acarnanians were 
posted, and began to fear they were designed for some such 
Manoeuvre. He therefore called JJamotecies, w hose business it was 
to guard against any surprise, and ordered him to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s rear with particular care, and form the best conjecture he 
could of the movements they intended. Damotccles, who was said 
to be bribed by Antigonus, assured him that “he had nothing to 
fear from that quarter, for all was safe in the rear; nor was there 
anything more to be done but to bear down upon the front.” Cleo- 
menes, Satisfied with this report, attacked Antigonus, The Spartans 
charged with so much vigour, that they made the Macedonian 
phalanx give ground, and eagerly pursucd their advantage for about 
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five furlongs. The king then seeing Euclidas in the other wing 
uite surrounded, stopped, and cried out, “Thou art lost, my dear 
ther, thou art lost! in spite of all thy valour; but great is thy 
example to our Spartan youth, and the songs of our matrons shail 
for ever record thee !” 
Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being slain, the 
victors fell upon Cleomenes, who, seeing his men in great confusion, 
and unable to maintain the fight, provided as well as he could for 


his own safety. It is said that it numbers of the mercenaries 
were killed; and that of 6000 mnians no more than 200 
were saved. 


‘When he reached Sparta, he advised the citizens to receive Anti- 
nus. “For my part,” said he, “I am willing either to live or to 
jie, as the one or the other may be most for the interest of my 
country.” Seeing the women running to meet the few brave men 
who had escaped with him, help to take off ther armour, and 
resent them with wine, he retired into his own house. After the 
th of his wife, he had taken into his house a young woman who 
was a native of Mcgalopolis and frecborn, and had fallen into his 
hands at the sack of the Place. She approached him, according to 
custom, with a tender of her services on his return from the field. 
But, though both thirsty and weary, he would neither drink nor sit 
down—he only leaned his elbow against a pillar, and his head upon 
it, armed as he was; and having rested a few moments, while he 
considered what course to take, be repaired 1o Gythium with his 
friends, There they went on board vessels provided for that pur- 
pose, and immediately put out to sea. 

‘Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta surrendered, His behaviour 
to the inhabitants was mild and humane, and not unsuitable to the 
dignity of their republic ; for he offered them no kind of insult, but 
restored to them their laws and polity ; and after having sacrificed 
to the gods, retired the third day. fe was informed, indeed, that 
Macedonia was involved in a dangerous war, and ihat the bar- 
barlans were ravaging the country. Besides, he was in a decp 
consumption, and had a continual deftuxion upon the lungs. How- 
ever, he bore up under his affliction, and wrestled with domestic 
wars, until a great victory over and carnage of the barbarians made 
him die more glorious. Phylarchustells us (and itis not at all impro- 
bable) that he burst a vessel in his lungs with shouting in the battle ; 
though it passed in the schools, that in expressing his joy after the 
victory, and crying out, “O glorious day!” he brought up a great 
quantity of blood, and fell into a fever, of which he died. 

From the isle of Cythea, where Cleomenes first touched, he sailed 
to another island called Aégialia. There he had formed a design 
to pass over to Cyrene, when one of his friends, named Therycion, 
aman of high and intrepid spirit on all occasions, and one wha 
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always indulged himself in a and haughty turn of expression, 
came privately to Cleome: thus addressed him : “ We bave 
Tost, my prince, the most glorious death, which we might have 
+ found in the battle ; though the world had heard us boast that 
Antigonus should never conquer the king of Sparta till hehad slain 
him. Yet there is another exit still offered us by glory and virtue. 
Whither then are we so absurdly sailing? Flying a death that is 
80 near, and seeking one that is remote. If it is not dishonourable 
for the descendants of Hercules to serve the successors of Philip 
and Alexander, why do not we save oursclves a long voyage by 
making our submission to Antigonus, who, in all probability, as 
much excels Ptolemy as the Macedonians do the Egyptians? But 
if we do not choose to be governed by a man who beat us in the 
field, why do we take one who never conquered us for our master? 
Is it that we may show our inferiority to two instead of one bi 
flying before Antizonus, and then going to flatter Ptolumy? Shall 
we say that you go into Egypt for the sake of your mother? It 
will be a glorious and happy thing truly for her to show Ptolemy's 
wives her son, of a king become a captive and an cxile. No! while 
we are yet masters of our swoids, and arc yet in sight of Laconia, 
let us deliver ourselves from this miserable fortunc, and make ovr 
excuse for our past behaviour to those brave men who [ell for Sparta 
at Sellasia. Or shall we rather sit down in Eeypt and inquire 
whom Antigonus has left governor of Lacedamon 
Thus Therycion spoke, and Cleomenes made this answer : “Dost 
thou think then, wretch that thou art! dost thou think, by running 
into the arms of death, than which nothing is more casy to find, 10 
show thy courage and fortitude? And dost thou not consider that 
this flight is more dastardly than the former? Better men than we 
have given way to their enemies, being cither overset by fortune or 
oppressed by numbers, But he who gives out cither for fear of 
labour and pain, or of the opmions and tongues of men, 
falls a victim to his own cowardice. 4 voluntary death 
ought to be an action, not a retreat from action. For it is 
an ungenerous thing either to live or to die to ourselves, All 
that thy expedient could possibly do would be only the 
extricating us from our present misfortunes, without answering 
any purpose either of honour or utility. But I think neither thow 
nor f ought to give up all hopes for our country. If those hopes 
should desert us, death, when we seek for him, will not be to 
find” Therycion made no reply ; but the first opportunity he had 
to leave Cleomenes, he down to the shore and stabbed 


Cleomenes left Agialia and sailed to Africa, where he was 
received by the king’s officers and conducted to Alexandria. When 
he was first introduced to Ptolemy (urgetes) that prince behaved 
to him with sufficient kindness and humanity; but when, upon 
further trial of him, he found wliat strength of understanding he 
had, and that his laconic and simple way of conversing was mixed 
with a vein of wit and pleasantry ; when Le .w that he did not, in 
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any instance whatever, dishonour his royal birth, or crouch to for- 
tune, he began te take more pleasure in his discourse than in the 
mean sacrifices of complaisance and flattery. He greatly repented, 
too, and blushed at the thought of having neglected such a 

and given him up to Antigonus, who, by conquering him, hi 
acquired so much power and glory. He, therefore, encouraged him 
now with every mark of attention and respect, and promised to 
send him back to Greece with a fleet and a supply of money to 
re-establish him in his kingdom, His present appointments 
amounted to 24 talents by the year. Out of this he maintained 
himself and his friends in a sober and frugal manner, and bestowed 
the rest in offices of humanity to such Greeks as had left their 
country and retired into Egypt. 

But old Ptolemy died before he could put his intentions in favour 
‘of Cleomenes into execution ; and the court soon becoming a scene 

debauchery, where women had the sway, the business of 
Cleomenes was neglected. For the king? was so much corrupted 
with wine and women that in his more sober and serious hours he 
would attend to nothing but the celebration of mysteries, and the 
beating a drum with his rayal hands about the palace; while the 
great affairs of state were left to his mistress Agathoclea, and her 
mother, and Ocnanthes the infamous minister to his pleasures, It 
appears, however, that at first some use was made of Cleomenes ; 
for Ptolemy, being afraid of his brother Magas, who, through 
his mother’s interest, stood well with the army, admitted Cleo- 
menes to a consultation in his cabinet, the subject of which was, 
whether he should destroy his brother. All the rest voted for 
it, but Cleomenes 9) posed it strongly. He said, “The king, if it 
were possible, should have more ers, for the greater security 
of the crown and the better management of affairs.” And when 
Sosibius, the king’s principal favourite, replied, “That the merce- 
naries could not be depended on while Magas was alive, Cleomenes 
desired them to give themselves no pain about that; “for,” said he, 
“above 3000 of the mercenanes are Peloponnesians, who, upon a 
nod from me, will be ready with their arms.” Hence, Ptolemy, for 
the present, looked upon Cleomenes not only as a fast friend, but 
aman of power; but his weakness afterwards increasing his timi- 
dity, as is common with people of little understanding, he began to 
place his security in jealousy and suspicion, His ministers were of 
the same stamp, and they considered Cleomenes as an object of 
fear, on account of his interest with the mercenaries; insomuch that 
many were heard to say, “That he was a lion among a flock of 
sheep.’ Such, indeed, he seemed to be in court, where, with a silent 
severity of aspect, he observed all that passed. 

In these circumstances, he made no more applications for ships 
or troops, But being informed that Antigonas was dead; that the 
Achzans were engaged in war with the Etolians; and that affairs 
called strongly for his presence, in the troubles and distraction that 
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then reigned in Peloponnesus, he desired only a conveyance thither 
for himself and his friends Yet no man Yistened tohim, The 
king, who spent his time in all kinds of Bacchanalian revels with 
women, could not possibly hear him. Sosibius, the prime minister, 
thought Cleomenes must prove a formidable and dangerous man, if 
he were kept in Egypt against his will; and that it was not safe to 
dismiss him because of his bold and enterprising spirit, and because 
he had been an eye-witness to the distempered state of the king- 
dom; for it was not in the power of money to mollify him. As the 
ox Apis, though revelling, to all appearance, in every delight that 
he can desire, yet longs after the liberty which nature gave him, 
wants to bound over the fields and pastures at his pleasure, and 
discovers a manifest uneasiness under the hands of the priest who 
feeds him; so Cleomenes could not be satisfied with a soft and 
effeminate life; but like Achilles, 
Consuming cares lay heavy on Isle mind; 
‘Mad soomer of abd rise drcedfa ia hs pou” 

While his affairs were in this posture, Nicagoras the Messenian, 
a man who concealed the most rancorous hatred of Cleomenes 
under the pretence of friendship, came to Alexandria. It seems 
he had formerly sold him a ‘Bandsome piece of ground; and 
the king, either fhrough want of money or bis continual eng: 
ment in war, had neglected to hind him for it. Cleomencs, 
happened to be walking upon the quay, saw this Nicagoras Just 
landing from a merchantman, and saluting him with great kind- 
ness, asked, “What busincss had brought him to Egypt?” 
Nicagoras returned the compliment with equal appearance of friend- 
ship, and answered, “I am bringing some fine war-horses for the 
king.” Cleomenes laughed, and said, “I could rather have wished 
that you had brought him some female musicians and pathics; for 
these are the cattle that the king at present likes best” Nicagoras 
at that time only smiled; but a tew days after, he put Cleomenes 
in mind of the field he had sold him, and desired he might now be 
paid; pretending that he would not have given him any trouble 
about it if he had not found considerable loss in the disposal of his 
merchandise. Cleomenes him, “That he had nothing left 
of what the kings of Egypt had given him;” upon which Nicagoras, 
in his disappointment, ‘acquainted Sosibius with the joke upon the 
king. Sosibius received information with pleasure; but being 
desirous to have something against Cleomenes that would exasperate 
Ptolemy still more, he persuaded Nicagoras to leave a letter, 
asserting that, “ If the Spartan prince had received a supply of ships 
and men from the king of Egypt’s bounty, he would have made use 
of them in seizing Gyrene for himscl£” ‘Nicagoras accordingly left 
the letter and set sail. Four days afier, Sosibius carried it to 
Ptolemy, as if just come to his hands; and having worked up the 
young prince te revenge, it was resolved that Cleomenes should 
have a large apartment assigned him, and be served there as 
formerly, but not suffered to go out. 
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This was a it affliction to Cleomenes, and the following 
accident made his prospects still more miserable. Ptolemy, the 
san of Chrysermus, who was an intimate friend of the king’s, had 
all along behaved to Cleomenes with great civility; they seemed to 
like each other's company, and were upon some terms of confidence. 
Cleomenes in this distress desired the son of Chrysermus to come 
and speak to him, He came, and talked to him plausibly enough, 
endeavouring to dispel his suspicions and to apologize for the king. 
But as he was going out of the apartment, without observing that 
Cleomenes followed him to the door, he gave the keepers a severe 
reprimand, “ for looking so carelessly after a wild beast, who, if he 
escaped, in all probability could be taken no more.” Cleomenes 
having heard this, retired before Ptolemy perceived him, and 
acquainted his friends with it. Upon this they all dismissed their 
former hopes, and taking the measures which anger dictated, they 
resolved to revenge themselves of Ptolemy’s injurious and insolent 
behaviour, and then die as became Spartans, instead of waiting long 
for their doom in confinement, like victims fatted for the altar; for 
they thought it an insufferable thing that Cleomenes, after he had 
disdained to come to terms with Antigonus, a brave warrior, and a 
man of action, should sit ing his fate from a prince who 
assumed the character of a it of Cybele; and who, after he had 
laid aside his drum, and was tired of his dance, would find another 
kind of sport in putting him to death. 

After they had taken their resolution, Ptolemy happening to go 
to Canopus, they propagated a report that, by the king’s order, 
Cleomenes was to be released; and as it was the custom of the kings 
of Egypt to send those to whom they designed to extend such grace 
a supper, and other tokens of friendship, the friends of Cleomenes 
made ample provision for the and sent it to the gate, By 
this stratagem the keepers were wed ; for they imagined that 
the whole was sent by the king. Cleomenes then offered sacrifice, 
with a chaplet of flowers on his head, and afterwards sat down with 
his friends to the banquet, taking care that the keepers should have 
large portions to regale them. It is said, that he set about his enter- 
prise sooner than he intended, because he found that one of 
servants who was in the secret had been out all night with his 
mistress. Fearing, therefore, that a discovery might be made, 
about mid-day while the intoxication of the preceding night still 
kept the guards fast asleep, he put on his military tunic, having 
first opened the seam of the left shoulder, and rushed out, sword in 
hand, accompanied by his Sriends, who were thirteen in number, 
and accoutred in the same manner. 

One of them, named Hippotas, though lame, at first was enabled, 
by the spirit of enterprise, to keep pace with them ; but afterwards 
perceiving that they went slower on his account, he desired them 
to kill him, and not ruin the whole scheme by waiting for a mar 
who could do them no service. By good fortune they found an 
Alexandrian leading a horse in the street ; they took it, and set 
Hippotas upon it, and then moved swiftly through the streets, all 
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the way inviting the people to lil le had just spirit enou, 
left to o ‘ise and meee ‘ald exempt ok Cleomenes, but ee 
man of them ventured to follow or assist him. 

Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, happening to come out of the 

.ce, three of them fell upon him and despatched him. Another 

‘tolemy, who was governor of the city, advanced to meet them in 
his chariot ; they attacked and dispersed his officers and guards, 
and, dragging him out of his chariot, put him to the sword, Then 
they marched to the citadel, with a design to break open the prison 
and join the prisoners, who were no small number, to their party ; 
but the keepers had prevented them by stronyly barricading 
gates, Cleomenes, thus disappointed again, roamed up and down 
the city; and he found that not a single man would join him, but 
that all avoided him as they would avoid infection. 

He therefore stopped, and said to his fricnds, “It is no wonder 
that women govern a people who fly from liberty ;” adding, “That 
he hoped they would all die in a manner that would reflect no dis- 
honour upon him, or on their own achievements.” Hippotas 
desired one of the younger men to despatch him, and was the first 
that fell, Afterwards each of them, without fear or delay, fell upon 
his own sword, except Panteus, who was the first man that scaled 
the walls of Megalopolis, when it was taken by surprise. He was 
in the flower of his age remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier 
turn than the rest of the youth for the Spartan discipline, which 
perfections had given him a great share in the king's regard, and 

e now gave him orders not to despatch himself, till be saw his 
prince and all the rest breathless on the ipod. Panteus tried one 
after another with his dagger, as they lay, lest some one should 
happen to be left with hfe in him. On pricking Cleomenes in the 
foot, he perceived a contortion in his face. He therefore kissed 
him, and sat down by him till the breath was out of his body, and 
then embracing the corpse, slew himself upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been sixteen ycars kin, 
Sparta, and shewed himself in all respects the great man, en 
the report of his death had spread over the city, Cratesiclea, 
though a woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the weight of 
the calamity ; she embraced the children of Cleomenes, and’ wept 
over them. ‘The eldest of them, disengaging himself from her 
arms, got unsuspected to the top of the house, and threw himself 
down headlong. The child was not killed, but much hurt; and, 
when they took him up, he loudly expressed his grief and indigna- 
tion that they would not suffer him to destroy himself. 

Ptolemy was no sooner informed of these things than he ordered 
the body of Cleomenes to be flayed and nailed to a cross, and his 
children to be put to death, together with his mother and tke 
women her companions. Amogst these was the wife of Panteus, a 
woman of great beauty, and a most majestic presence. They had 
‘been but lately married, and their misfortunes overtook them amidst 
the first transports of love. When her husband went with Cleo- 
menes from Sparta, she was desirous of accompanying him; but 
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was prevented by her parents, who kept her in close custody. But 
soon after she provided herself a horse and a little money, and, 
making her escape by night, rode at full speed to Txnarus, and 
there embarked on board a ship bound for Egypt. She was brought 
safe to Panteus, and she cheerfully shared with him in all the in- 
conveniences they found in a foreign country. When the soldiers 
came to take out Cratesiclea to execution, she led her by the hand, 
assisting in bearing her robe, and desired her to exert all the 
courage she was mistress of; though she was far from being afraid 
of death, and desired no other favour than that she might die before 
her children, But when they came to the place of execution, the 
children suffered before her eyes, and then Cratesiclea was des- 
patched, who, in this extreme distress, uttered only these words, 

O my children! whither are you gone?” 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and strong, girt her robe about 
her, and, in a silent and composed manner, paid the last offices to 
each woman that lay dead, winding up the bodies as well as her 
present circumstances would admit. Last of all, she prepared her- 
self for the poignard, by letting down her robe about her, and 
adjusting it in such a manner as to need no assistance after death ; 
then calling the executioner to do his office, and iting no other 
person to approach her, she fell like a heroine. In death she 
retained all the decorum she had preserved in life; and the 
decency which had been so sacred with this excellent woman 
still remained about her, Thus, in this bloody tragedy, wherein 
the women contended to the last for the prize of courage with 
the men, Lacedzmon shewed that sf ts impossible for fortune 
to conguer virtue. 

A few days after, the soldiers who watched the body of Cleomenes 
on the cross' saw a great snake winding about his head, and 
covering all his face, so that no bird of prey durst touch it, This 
struck the king with superstitious terrors, and made way for the 
women to try a variety of expiations; for Ptolemy was now 
persuaded that he had caused the death of a person who was a 
favourite of Heaven, and something more than mortal. The 
Alexandrians crowded to the place, and called Cleomenes a hero, 
a son of the yods, till the philosophers put a stop to their devotions 
by assuring them that, as dead oxen breed bees? horses wasps, and 
beetles rise out of the putrefaction of asses, so human carcases, 
when some of the moisture of the marrow is evaporated, and it 
comes to a thicker consistence, produce serpents. The ancients 
knowing this doctrine, appropriated the serpent rather than any 
other animal to heroes, 
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PHILOPEMEN. 


AT Mantinea there was a man of great quality and power named 
Cassander, who, being obliged by a reverse of fortune to quit his 
own country, went and settled at lopolis. He was induced to 
fix there, chiefly by the friendship which subsisted between him and 
Crausis, the father of Philopcemen, who was in all respects an extra- 
ordinary man, While his friend lived, he had all that he could 
wish; and being desirous, after his death, to make some return for 
his hospitality, he educated his orphan son, in the same manner as 
Homer says Achilles was educated by Phoenix, and formed him from 
his infancy to generous sentiments and royal virtues. 

But when he was past the years of childhood, Ecdemus and 
Demophanes* had the principal care of him, They were both 
Megalopolitans, who, having learned the academic philosophy of 
Arcesilaus,‘ applied it, above all the men of their time, to action and 
affairs of state. ‘They delivered their country from tyranny by pro- 
viding persons Privately to take off Aristodemus; they were assist- 
ing tus in driving out Nicocles the tyrant of Sicyon; and at 
the request of the people of Cyrene, whose government was in great 
disorder, they sailed thither, settled it on the foundation of good 
laws, and thoroughly regulated the commonwealth. But among 
all their t actions, they valued themselves most on the educa- 
tion of Philopaemen, as having rendered him, by the principles of 
philosophy a common benefit to Greece. And indced, as he came 
the last of so many excellent 3, Greece loved him extremely, 
as the child of her old age, as his reputation increased, enlarged 
his power. For which reason, a certain Roman calls him dhe /ast 
of the Greeks, meaning that Greece had rot produced one great 
nian, or one that was worthy of her, after him. 

His visage was not very homely,’as some imagined it to have 
been, for we see his statue still remaining at Delphi. As for the 
mistuke of his hostess at Megara, it is said to be owing to his easi- 
ness of behaviour and the simplicity of his garb. She having word 
brought that the gencral of the Achzeans was coming to her hous 
was in great care and hurry to provide his supper, her husbant 
happening to be out of the way. In the meanume Philopemen 
came, and as his habit was ordinary, she took him for onc of his 
own servants, or for a harbinger, and desired him to assist her in 
the business of the kitchen. Ae presently threw off his cloak, and 
began to cleave some wood ; when the master of the house returning 
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and seeing him so employed, said, “What is the meaning of thi 
Philopemen?” He weed in broad Doric, “I am paying the fine 
of my deformity.” Titus Flaminius rallying him one day upon his 
make, said,“ What fine hands and legs you have! but then 
have no belly;” and be was indeed very slender in the waist. But 
this raillery might rather be referred to the condition of his fortune ; 
for he had good soldiers, both horse and foot, but very often wanted 
money to pay them. These stories are subjects of disputations 
in the schools, 

As to his manners, we find that his pursuits of honour were too 
much attended with roughness and passion, Epaminondas was the 
person whom he proposed his pattern; and he succeeded in imi- 
tating his activity, shrewdness, and contempt of riches; but his 
choleric, contentious humour preventcd his attaining to the mild- 
ness, the gravity, and candour of that great man in political disputes, 
so that he seemed rather fit for war than for the civil administration. 
Indecd, from a child he was fond of everything in the military way, 
and readily entered into the exercises which tended to that purpose 
—those of riding, for instance, and handling of arms, As he 
seemed well formed for wrestling too, his friends and governors 
advised him to improve himself in that art, which gave him occa- 
sion to ask, whether that might be consistent with his proficiency 
asa soldicr? They told him the truth—that the habit of body and 
manner of life, the diet and exercise, of a soldier and a wrestler, 
were entirely different; and the wrestler must have much sleep and 
full meals, stated times of exercise and rest, every little departure 
from his rules being very prejudicial to him; whereas the soldier 
should be prepared for the most irregular changes of living, and 
should chiefly endeavour to bring himself to bear the want of food 
and sleep without difficulty. Philopaemen hearing this, not only 
avoided and derided the exercise of wrestling himself, but afterwards, 
when he came to be general, to the utmost of his power exploded 
the whole art by every mark of disgrace and expression of contempt ; 
satisfied that it rendered persons, who were most fit for war, quite 
useless, and unable to fight on necessary occasions. 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted their charge, he 
engaged in those private incursions into Laconia which the city of 
Megalopolis made for the sake of booty ; and in these he was sure 
to be the first to march out, and the last to return. 

His leisure he spent cither in the chase, which increased both 
his strength and activity, or in the tillage of the field. For he had 
a handsome esta’e 20 furlongs from the city, to which he went 
every day after di..ner, or after supper; and at night he threw 
himself upon an ord.nary mattress, and slept as one of the labourers. 
Early in the morning he rose and went to work along with bis vine- 
dressers or ploughmen; after which he returned to the town, and 
employed his time about the public affairs with his friends and 
with the magistrates. What he gained in the wars he laid out 
upon horses or arms, or in the redeeming of captives; but he 
endeavoured to improve his own estate the justest way in the world, 





efforts, being wounded, and having his 
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by agriculture I mean! Nor did he apply himself to it in a cursory 
maanner, but in full conviction that the surest way not to touch what 
belongs to others is to take care of one’s own. 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses and studying the 
writings of philosophers ; but selected such as he thought might 
assist his progress in virtue. Among the poetical images in Homer 
he attended to those which seemed to excite and encourage valour; 
and, as to other authors, he was most conversant in the Zactics of 
Evangelus* and in the History of Alexander; being persuaded that 
learning ought to conduce to action, and not be considered as mere 
pastime and 2 useless fond fae agit the study of Zacticr he 
neéglecter lose plans ant is that are drawn upon paper, 
and exemplified the rules in the field ; considering with bimeelf a 
he travelled, and pointing out to those about him, the difficulties 
of steep or broken ground, and how the ranks of an army must be 
extended or closed, according to the differences made by rivers, 
ditches, and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to have set rather too great a value on military 
knowledge ; embracing war as the most extensive exercise of virtue, 
and despising those that were not versed in it as persons en- 
tirely useless, 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes,? king of the 
Lacedaemonians, surprised Megalopolis in the night, and having 
forced the guards, entered seized the market-place. Philo- 
peemen ran to succour the inhabitants, but was not able to drive 
out the enemy, though he fought with the most determined and 
desperate valour. He prevailed, hawever, so far as to give the 
people opportunity to steal out of the town, by maintaining the 
combat with the pursuers, and drawing Cleomenes upon himself, 
so that he retired the last with difficulty, and after prodigious 

Tore killed under him. 
‘When they had gained Messene, Cleomenes made them an offer 





| of their city with their ands and goods. Philopamen perceiving 


they were glad to accept the proposal, and in haste to return, 
strongly opposed it, representing to them in a set spcech, that 
Cleomenes did not want to restore them their city, but to be 
master of the citizens, in order that he might Le morc secure of keep- 
ing the place ; that he could not si: still long to watch empty houses 
and walls, for the very solitude would force him away, By this 
argument he turned the Megalopolitans from their purpose, but at 
the same time furnished Cleomenes with a pretence to plunder the 


1 Columells saya, agriculture is next writers on that subject, were become of 

to Tt indeed, ttle uso in his tine, Because they bad 
afford a person who is 9 guiltted several things a8  suficlently 
Mon, eu opportunity of medi ‘on known in their deys which, however, then 
nature; and auch meditations wanted explication. This may serra at 
‘the mind, ‘auton to fature writers on this and sack 

3 This author in mentioned by Arian, ke subloots. 
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town and demolish the greatest part of it, and to march off loaded 
with bootv 

Soon after Antigonus came down to assist the Achzans against 
Cleomenes ; and finding that he had possessed himself of the heights 
of Sellasia, and blocked up the passages, Antigonus drew up his army 
near him, with a resolution to force him from his post, Philopa- 
men, with his citizens, was placed among the cavalry, su] orted | by 
the Illyrian foot, a numerous and gallant body of men, who closed 
that extremity, They had orders to wait quietly, until from the 
other wing, where the king fought in person, they should see a red 
robe lifted ‘up upon the point of a spear. The Achzans kept their 
ground, as they were directed ; but the Illyrian officers with their 
corps attempted to break in upon the Lacedemonians. Euclidas, 
the brother of Cleomenes, seeing this opening made in the enemy’s 
army, immediately ordered a party of his light-armed infantry to 
wheel about and attack the rear of the Lllyrians, thus seperated 
from the horse. This being put in execution, and the Illyrians, 
harassed and broken, Philopcemen perceived that it world be no 
difficult matter to drive off that light-armed party, and that the 
occasion called for it. First he mentioned the thing to the 
king’s officers, but they rejected the hint, and considered him as 
no than a madman, his reputation being not yet respectable 
tnough to justify such a movement. He, therefore, with the 
Megalopolitans, falling yy on that light-armed corps himself, at the 
first encounter put them in confusion, and soon after routed them 
with great slaughter. Desirous yet further to encourage Antigonus’s 
troops, and quickly to Penetrate into the enemy’s army, which was 
how in some disorder, he quitted his horse ; advancing on foot, 
in his horseman’s coat of mail and other heavy accoutrements, upon 
rough uneven ground, that was full of springs and bogs, he was 
making his way with extreme difficulty, when he had both his thighs 
struck through with a javelin, so that the point came through on 
the other side, and the wound was great though not mortal. At 
first he stood still as if he had been shackled, not knowing what 
method to take. For the thong in the middle of the javelin rendered 
it difficult to be drawn out; nor would any about him venture to do 
it, At the same time the fight being at the hottest, and likely to be 
soon over, honour and indignation pushed him on to take his share 
in it; and therefore, by moving his legs this way and that, he broke 
the staff, and then ordered the pieces to be puiled out. Thus set 
free, he ran, sword in hand, through the first ranks to charge the 
enemy ; at the same time animating the troops and firing them 
vit Sigua ined the victory, his Macedo 

ntigonus, having gail tl i , to try his Macedonian 

officers, demanded of them, “ Why they had brought on the ca 
before he gave them the signal?” By way of apology, they sai 
“ They were obliged, against their will, to come to action, because 
a young man of Megalopolis had begun the attack too soon.” 
“That ig man,” replied Antigonus smiling, “has performed the 
office of an experienced general,’ 
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This action, as we may easily imagine, lifted Philopoemen into 
great reputation, so that Antigonus was very desirous of having his 
service in the wars, and offered him 2 considerable command with 
great appointments; but he declined it, because he knew he could 
not bear to be under the direction of another. Not choosing, how- 
ever, to lie idle, and hearing there was a war in Crete, he sailed 
thither to exercise and improve his military talents. When he had 
served there a good while, along with a set of brave men, who were 
not only versed in all the stratagems of war, but temperate besides, 
and strict in their manner of living, he returned with so much renown 
to the Achzeans, that they immediately appointed him general of 
horse, He found that the cavalry made use of small and mean 
horses, which they picked up as they could when they were called 
to a campaign; that many of them shunned the wars, and sent 
others in thetr stead; and that shameful ignorance of service, with 
its consequence, timidity, prevailed among them all The furmer 
generals had connived at this, because, it being a degree af honour 
among the Achaans to serve on horseback, the cavalry had great 
power in the commonwealth and considerable influence in the dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments. But Philopamen would not 
yeld to such considerations, or grant them the least indulgence. 
instead of that, he applied to the several towns, and to each of the 
young men in particular, rousing them to a sense of honour, punish- 
ing where necessity required, and practising them in exercised 
reviews and mock-battles in places the greatest resort. By these 
means in a little time he brought them to surprising strength and 
spirit; and, what is of most conscquence in discipline, rendered 
them so light and quick that all their evolutions and movements, 
whether performed separately or together, were executed with so 
much readiness and address, that their motion was like that of one 
body actuated by an internal volunt principle. In the great 
battle which they fought with the A:tolians and Eleans near the 
river Larissus? Demophantus, general of the Elean horse, advanced 
before the lines at full speed against Philopemen. Philopamen, 
preventing his blow, by a push with his spear brought him dead 
to the ground. The enemy seeing Demophantus fall, immediately 
fied. And now Philopcemen was universally celebrated as not 
inferior to the young in personal valour, nor to the old in prudence, 
and as equally well qualified both to fight and to command. 
Aratus was, indeed, the first who raised the commonwealth of the 
Achwans to dignity and power. For, whereas before they were in 
a low condition, dispersed in unconnected cities, he united them in 
one body, and gave them a moderate civil government worthy of 
Greece. And as it happens in running waters, that when a few 
small bodies stop, others stick to them, and one part strengthening 
another, the whole becomes one firm and solid mass, so it was with 
Greece, Ata time when she was weak and easily broken, dispersed 





1 This battle was fought the fourth men was in the forty-fourth year of 
venr of Olympiad 148, when Phiopa- bus agn. 
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as she was in a variety of cities, which stood each upon its own 
bottom, the Achzans first united Ives, and then drawing some 
of the neighbouring cities to them by assisting them to expel their 
tyrants, while others voluntarily joined them for the sake of that 
unanimity which they beheld in so well-constituted a government, 
they conceived the great design of forming Peloponnesus into one 
community, It is true, that while Aratus lived, they attended the 
motions of the Macedonians, and made their court first to Ptolemy, 
and after to Antigonus and Philip, who all had a great share in the 
affairs of Greece. But when Philopcemen had taken upon him the 
administration, the Achzeans, finding themselves respectable enough 
to oppose their strongest adversaries, ceased to call in foreign pro- 
tectors, As for Aratus, not being so fit for conflicts in the field, he 
managed most of his affairs by address, by moderation, and by the 
friendships he had formed with foreign princes. But Philopcemen, 
being a great warrior, vigorous and bold, and successful witbal in 
the first battles that he fought, raised the ambition of the Achzans 
together with their power ; for under him they were used to conquer. 

In the first place, he corrected the errors of the Achweans in draw- 
ing up their forces and in the make oftheir arms. For hitherto they 
had made use of bucklers which were bap d to manage on account 
of their smallness, but too narrow to cover the body, and lances that 
were much shorter than the Macedonian pikes, for which reason 
they answered the end in fighting, at a distance, but were of little 
use inclose battle, As for the order of battle, they had not been 
accustomed to draw up in aspiral aes Daag in the square battalion, 
which, having neither a front of pikes nor shields fit to lock 
together, like that of the Maccdonians, was easily penetrated and 
broken. Philopcemen altered both, persuading them instead of the 
buckler and lance, to take the shield and pike ; to arm their heads, 
bodies, thighs, and legs; and, instead of a light and desultory 
manner of fighting, to adopt a close and firm one. After he had 
brought the youth to wear complete armour, and on that account 
to consider themselves as invincible, his next step was to reform 
them with respect to luxury and love of expense. He could not, 
indeed, entirely cure them of the distemper with which they had 
Jong been infected—the vanity of appearance; for they had vied with 

purple carpets, 





each other in fine clothes, in and in the rich service 
of their tables. But he with diverting their love of show 
from superfluous things to those that were useful and honourable, 
and soon prevailed with them to retrench their daily expense upon 
their persons, and to give into a magnificence in their arms and the 
whole equipage of war. The therefore were seen strewed 
with plate broken in ‘pieces, we breast-plates were gilt with the 
gold, and shields and bri studded with the silver, On the 
parade the young men were managing horses, or exercising their 
arms. The women were seen adorning helmets and crests with 


‘She Macedonian phalanx oocasionally eprral or orbicular, and sometimesto 
aitered thee forin trem the aqeare to Be Of the cunews or wedge. = 
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various colours, or embroidering military vests both for the cavalry . 
and infantry. The very sight of these things inflamed their 
courage and called forth their vigour, made them venturous, and 
ready to face any danger. For much expense in other things that 
attract our eyes, tempts to luxury, and too often produces 
efcminacy, the feasting of the senses relaxing the vigour of the 
mind; but in this instance it strengthens and improves it. Thus 
Homer represents Achilles, at the sight of his new armour, exulting 
with joy and burning with impatience to use it. When Philopa- 
men had persuaded the youth thus to arm and adorn themselves, 
he mustered and trained them continually, and they entered with 
ride and pleasure into his exercise, For they were greatly de- 
Fighted with the new form of the battalion, which was so cemented 
that it seemed impossible to break it. And their arms became easy 
and light in the wearing, because they were charmed with their 
richness and beauty, and they longed for nothing more than to use 
them against the enemy, and to try them in a real encounter, 

At that time the Achweans were at war with Machanidas, the 
tyrant of Lacedzmon, who, with a powerful army, was watching his 
opportunity to subdue all’ Peloponnesus. As soon as news was 
brought that he was fallen upon the Mantineans, Philopoemen took 
the ficld, and marched against him, They drew up their armics 
near Mantinca, each having a good number of mercenaries in pay, 
besides the whole force of their respective cities. ‘The engage- 
ment being begun, Machanidas with his foreign troops attacked 
and put to flight the spearmen and the Tarentines, who were placed 
in the Achwan front ; but afterwards, instead of falling upon that 
part of the army who stood their ground, and breaking them, he 
went upon the pursuit of the fugitives; and when he should have 
endeavoured to rout the main body of the Achxans, left his owr 
uncovered. Philopa:men, after so indifferent a beginning, made 
light of the misfortune, and ted it as no great matter, 
though the day seemed to be lost. But when he saw what an error 
the enemy committed in quitting their foot and going upon the 
pursuit, by which they left him a good opening, he did not try to 
stop them in their career after the fugitives, but suffered them to 
pass by. When the pursuers were got at a great distance, he mshed 
upon the Lacedimonian infantry, now left tinsupporied by their 
right wing. Stretching, therefore, to the left, he took them in flank, 
destitute as they were of a general, and far from expecting to come 
to blows ; for they thought Machanidas absolutely sure of victory 
when they saw him upon the pursuit. 

After he bad routed this infantry with great slaughter (for it is 
said that 4ooo Lacedemonians were left dead upon the spot), he 
marched against Machanidas, who was now returning with his 
mercenaries from the pursuit. There was a broad and deep ditch 
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between them, where both strove a while, the one to get over and 
Ay, the other fo hinder him. Their appearance was not like that 

a combat between two generals, but between two wild beasts (or 
rather between a hunter and a wild beast), whom necessity reduces 
to fight. Philopoemen was the great hunter. The tyrant’s horse 
being strong and spirited, and violently spurred on both sides, 
ventured to leap into the ditch; and was raising his fore feet in 
order to gain the opposite bank, when Simmias and Polyenus, 
who always fought by the side of Philopcemen, both rode up and 
levelled their speart against Machanidas. But Philopasmen pre- 
vented them ; and perceiving that the horse, with his head high 
reared, covered the tyrant’s body, he turned his own a little, and 
pushing his spear at him with all his force, tumbled him into the 
ditch, The Achzans, in admiration of this exploit and of his con- 
duct in the whole action, set up his statue in brass at Delphi, in 
the attitude in which he killed the tyrant. 

It is reported, that at the Nemean games, a little after he had 
gained the battle of Mantinea, Philopoemea, then chosen 
a second time, and at leisure on account of that great festival, 
first caused this phalanx, in the best order and attire, to pass 
in review before the Greeks, and to make all the movements 
which the art of war teaches with the utmost vigour and agility. 
After this he entered the theatre, while the musicians were con- 
tending for the prize. He was attended by the youth in their 
military cloaks and scarlet vests. These young men were all well 
made, of the same age and stature, and though they shewed great 
respect for their general, yet seemed not a little elated them- 
selves with the many glorious battles they had fought. In the 
moment that they entered, Pylades the musician happened to be 
singing to his lyre the Perse of Timotheus,! and was pronouncing 
this verse, which begins, 

‘The palm of Itherty for Greooe I won, 


when the people, struck with the grandeur of the poet a 
voice equally excellent, from every part of the theatre rimmed? tele 
eyes upon Philopoemen, and med him with the loudest 
plaudits. They caught in idea the ancient dignity of Greece, and 
in their present confidence aspired to the lofty spirit of former times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders, and are wild 
and unruly when mounted by strangers, so it was with the Achzans, 
When their forces were under any other commander, on every it 
emergency they grew discontented and looked about for Philo- 
poemen; and if he did but make his appearance, they were soon 
satisfied again and fitted for action by the confidence which they 
placed in him, well knowing that he was the only general whom 
their enemies durst not look in the face, and that they were ready 
to tremble at his v ame. 

Philip, king of Macedon, thinking he could easily bring the 








\ Timotheus w4a 8 Dithyrambic poot, who flourished abou} Olympiad 95, no. 398, 
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Achaans under him again, if Philopemen was out of the way, 
privately: sent some persons to Argos to assassinate him. But 
this treachery was timely discovered, and brought upon Philip the 
hatred and contempt of all the Greeks. The Beeotians were 
besieging Megara, and hoped to be soon masters of the place, when 
a report, though not a true one, being spread among them that 
Philopcemen was approaching to the relief of the besieged, they 
left their scaling-ladders, already planted against the walls, and too 
to flight. Nabis, who was tyrant of Lacediemon atter Machanidas, 
had taken Mestene by surprise. And Philopemen, who was 
out of command, endeavoured to Pemade Lysippus, then general 
of the Achsans, to succour the Messenians; but not prevailing 
with him, because he said the enemy was within, and the place 
itrecoverably lost, he went himself, taking with’ him his own 
citizens, who waited neither for form of law nor commission, 
but followed him upon this natural principle, that Ae who excels 
should always command. When he was got pretty near, Nabis was 
informed of it, and not daring to wait, though his army lay auartered. 
in the town, stole out at another gate with his troops, and marchea 
off Drecipitately, thinking his happy if he could escape. He 
did indeed escape, but Messene was rescued. 

Thus far everything is great in the character of Philopemen; but 
as for his going a second time into Crete, at the request of the 
Gortynians, who were engaged in war, and wanted him for genera}, 
it has been blamed, either as an act of cowardice in desertit g his 
own country when she was distressed by Nabis, or as an unseason- 
able ambition to show himself to strangers. And it is true, the 
Megalopotitans were then so hard pressed, that they were obliged 
to shut themselves up within their walls, and to sow corn in their 
very streets, the enemy having laid waste their land, and encamped 
almost at their gates. Philopvemen, therefore, by entering into the 
service of the Cretans at such a time, and taking a command 
beyond sea, furnished his enemies with a pretence to accuse him of 
basely flying from the war at home. 

Yet it is said, that as the Achzeans had chosen other gencrals, 
Philopemen, being unemployed, bestowed his Icisure upon the 
Gortynians, and took a command among them at their request; 
for he had an extreme aversion to idleness, and was desirous, 
above all things, to keep his talents as a soldier and general in 
constant practice. This was clear from what he said of Ptolemy. 
Some were commending that prince for daily studying the art of 
war, and improving his strength by martial exercise: “ Who,” said 
he, “can praise a Fine of his age, that is always preparing 
and never performs 

‘The Megalopolitans, highly incensed at his absence, and looking 
upon it as a desertion, were inclined to pass an outlawry against 
him; but the Achwans prevented them by sending their general’ 
Aristenetus to Megalopolis, who, though he differed with Philo- 








4 Potybras and Livy call him Aristeenus, 
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about matters of government, would not suffer him to be 
leclared an outlaw, Philopcemen, finding himself neglected by his 
citizens, drew off from them several of the neighbouring boroughs, 
and instructed them to allege that they were not comprised in their 
taxations, nor originally of their dependencies. But assisting them 
to maintain this pretext, he lessened the authority of Megalopolis 
in the general assembly of the Achzans, 
‘Whilst he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, he did not, like 
a Peloponnesian or Arcadian, make war in an open generous man- 
ner, but adopting the Cretan customs, and using their artifices and 
sleights, their ptratagems and ambushes against themselves, he soon 
shewed that their devices were like the short-sighted schemes of 
ildren, when compared with the long reach of an experienced 


gen 

Having greatly distinguished himself by these means, and per- 
formed many exploits in that country, he returned to Peloponnesus 
with honour. Here he found Philip beaten by T. Q. Flaminius, and 
Nabis engaged in war both with the Romans and Achwans, He was 
immediately chosen general of the Achzans, but venturing to act at 
sea, he fell under the same misfortune with Epaminondas; he saw 
the great ideas that had been formed of his courage and conduct 
vanish in consequence of his ill success in a naval enga; it. Some 
say, indeed, that Epaminondas was unwilling that his countrymen 
should have any share of the advantages of the sea, lest of good 
soldiers (as Plato expresses it) they should become licentious and 
dissolute sailors ; and therefore chose to return from Asia and the 
isles without affecting anythin, ; But Philopcemen being persuaded 
that his skill in the land service would insure his success at si 
found, to his cost, how much ie contributes to victory, an 
how much practice adds in all things to our powers. For he was 
not only worsted in the sea-fight for want of skill ; but having fitted 
up an old ship which had been a famous vessel 4o years before, 
and manned it with his townsmen, it proved so leaky that they 
were in danger of being lost. Finding that, after this, the enemy 
despised him as a man who disclaimed all pretensions at sea, and 
that they had insolently laid to Gythium, he set sail again ; 
and as they did not expect him, but were dispersed without any 

recaution, by reason of their late victory, he landed in the night, 
Burned their camp, and killed a great number of them. 

‘A few days after, as he was marching through a difficult pass, 
Nabis came suddenly upon him, The Achzeans were in great 
terror, thinking it impossible to escape out of so dangerous a 
passage, which the enemy had already seized. But Philopwmen, 
yhaking a little halt, and seeing at once the nature of the ground, 
shewed that s£iU/ in drawing op an army is the capital point in the 
art of war, For altering a little the disposition of his forces, and 
adapting it to the it occasion, without any bustle he easily 
disengased thom fom the difficulty ; and then falling upon the 
enemy, put them entirely to the rout. When he saw that they fled 
Rot to te town, but dispersed themselves about the country, as 
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the ground was woody and uneven, and on account of the brooks 
and ditches impracticable for the horse, he did not go upon the 
pursuit, but encamped before the evening. Concluding, however, 
that the fugitives would returm as soon as it grew dark, and draw 
up in a straggling manner to the city, he placed an ambush by the 
brooks and hills that surrounded it, many parties of the Achzeans 
with their swords in their hands. By this means the greatest part 
of the troops of Nabis were cut off; for not returning in a body, 
but as the chance of flight had dispersed them, they fell into their 
enemies’ hands, and were caught like so many birds, ere they could 
enter the town. 

Philopcemen being received ou this account with great honour 
and applause in all the theatres of Greece, it gave some umbrage to 
Flaminius, a man naturally ambitious. For, as 2 Roman consul, 
he thought himself entitled to much greater marks of distinction 
among the Achsans than a man of Arcadia, and that, as a publi 
benefactor, he was infinitely above him ; having by one proclama 
tion set free all that part of Greece which had been enslaved by 
Philip and the Macedonians. After this, Flaminius made peace 
with Nabis; and Nabis was assassinated by the Actolians. Herc- 
upon Sparta being in great confusion, Philopamen, scizing the 
opportunity, came upon it with his army, and, partly by force and 
pany, by persuasion, brought that city to jom in the Achaan 

age, ¢ gaining over a city of such dignity and power made 
him perfectly adored among the Achwans, And, indced, Sparta 
was an acquisition of vast importance to Achwia, of which she 
is now become a member. It was also a grateful service to the 
principal Lacedamonians, who hoped now to have him for the 
guardian of their liberty. For which reason, having sold the house 
and goods of Nabis, by a public decree, they gave the money, which 
amounted to 120 talents, to Philopamen, and determined to send 
it by persons deputed from their body. 

On this occasion it appeared how clear his integrity was, that he 
not only seemed, but was a virtuousman. For not one of the Spar- 
tans chose to speak toa person of his character about a present ; 
but afraid of the office, they all excused themselves, and put it upon 
‘Timolaus, to whom he was bound by the rights of hospitality. 
Timolaus went to Megalopolis, and was entertained at Philopoc- 
men’s house; but when he observed the gravity of his discourse, the 
simplicity of his diet, and his integrity of manners, quite impreg- 
nable to the attacks and deceits of money, he said not 2 word about 
the present, but having assigned another cause for his coming, re- 
turned home. He was sent a second time, but could not mention 
the money. In the third visit he brought it out with much difficulty, 
and declared the benevolence of Spartatohim. Philopcemen heard 
with pleasure what he bad to say, but immediately went himself to 
the people of Lacedzmon, and advised them not to try to tempt 
fool men with money who were already their friends, and of whose 
virtues they might freely avail themselves; but to buy and corrupt 
ill men who opposed their measures in council, that, thus silenced, 
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they might give them less trouble: it being much better to stop the 
mouths of their enemies than of bar fei Such was Philo- 
poemen’s contempt of money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of the Achwzans, and 
hearing that the Lacedemonians had thoughts of withdrawing fram 
the league, determined to chastise them! Meanwhile, they pre- 
pared for war, and raised great commations in Peloponnesus, Philo 
poemen tried to appease Diophanes im quiet, represent- 
ing to him, “ That While Antiochus and the Romans were contend- 
ing in the heart of Greece with two such powerful armies, an Achzean 
general should turn his attention to them; and in: of lighting 
up a war at home, should overlook and pass by some real injuries.” 
When he found that Diophanes did not hearken to him, but marched 
along with Flaminius into Laconia, and that they took their route 
towards Sparta, he did a thing that cannot be vindicated by law 
and strict justice, but which discovers a great and noble daring. 
He got into the town himself, and though but a private man, shut 
the gates against an Aehiean genetal and a Roman consul; healed 
the divisions among the jonians, and brought them back 
to the league, 

Yet, afterwards, when he was general himself, upon some new 
subject of complaint ainst that people, he restored their exiles, 
and put 80 citizens to death, as Polybius tells us; or, according to 
Aristocrates, 35. He demolished their walls, ‘took from them 
great part of their territory, and added it to that of Megalopolis, 

who had been made free of Sparta by the tyrants he disfran- 
chised and carried into Achaia, except 3000 who refused to quit 
the place, and those he sold for slaves, By way of insult as it were 
upon Sparta, with the money arising thence he built a portico in 

legalopolis, Pursuing his vengeance against that unhappy people, * 
who had already suffered more than they deserved, he added one 
crucl and most unjust thing to fill up the measure of it; he destroyed 
their constitution. He abolished the discipline of Lycurgus, com- 
pelled them to give their children and youth an Achzean education, 
instead of that of their own country, being persuaded that their 
spirit could never be humbled while they adhered to the institutions 
of their great lawgiver. Thus brought by the weight of their 
calamities to have the sinews of their city cut by Philopcemen, they 
grew tame and submissive. Some time after, indeed, upon appli- 
cation to the Romans, they shook off the Achzan customs, and 
re-established their ancient ones as far as it could be done after so 
much misery and corruption. 

‘When the Romans were carrying on the war with Antiochus in 
Greece, Philopemen was in a private station; and when he saw 
Antiochus sit still at Chelcia, and spend his time in youthful love 
and a marriage unsuitable to his years, while the Syrians roamed 
from town to town without discipline and without officers, and 
minded nothing but their pleasures, he repined extremely that he 
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was not then general of the Achzeans, and scrupled not to declare 
that he envied the Romans their victory; “¥or had I been in com- 
mand,” said he, “1 would have cut them all in pieces in the taverns.” 
After Antiochus was overcome, the Romans pressed still harder 
upon Greece, and hemmed in the Achreans with their power; the 
orators too inclined to their interest. Under the auspices of 
Heaven, their strength prevailed over all; and the point was at 
hand where fortune, who had long veered, was to stand still. In 
these circumstances, Philopc:men, like a good pilot, struggled with 
the times, Sometimes he was forced to give way a little and_ yield 
to the times, but on most occasions maintaining the conflict, he 
endeavoured to draw all that were considerable cither for their 
eloquence or riches to the side of liberty. Aristeenctus the Megalo- 
politan, who had great interest among the Achzans, but always 
courted the Romans, declared it in council as his opinion, “That 
they ought not to be ‘opposed or disobliged in anything.” | Philo- 
poemen heard him with silent indignation, and at last, when he 
could refrain no longer, said to him, “And why in such haste, 
wretched man, to see an end of Greece!” Manius,! the Roman 
consul, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved the Achaans to permit 
the Lacedeemonian exiles to return, and Titus seconded him in his 
application ; but Philopcemen opposed it, not out of any ill-will to 
the exiles, but because he was wi ting they should be indebted for 
that benefit to himself and the Achseans, and not to the favour of 
‘Titus and the Romans; for the next year, when he was general 
himself, he restored them. Thus his gallant spirit led him to con- 
tend with the prevailing powers. 

He was elected general of the Achzeans the cighth time, when 70 
years of age, and now he hoped not only to pass the year of his 
magistracy without war, but the remainder of his life in quiet; for as 
the force of distempers abates with the strength of the body, so in the 
states of Greece spirit of contention failed with their power, 
Some avenging deity, however, threw him down at last, like one who, 
with matchless speed, runs over the race, and stumbles at the goak 
It seems, that being in company where a certain general was men- 
tioned as an extraordinary man, Philopcemen said, “There was no 
great account to be made of a man who suffered himself to be taken 
alive.” A few days after this, Dinocrates the Messenian, who was 
particularly on ill terms with Philopaemen,and, indeed, not upon good 
terms with any one, by reason of his profligate and wicked life, found 
Means to draw Messene off from the league; and it was also sad 
that he was going to seize a place called Colonis? Philopcemen was 
then at Argos, sick of a fever; but upon this news he pushed to 
Megalopolis, and reached it in one day, though it was at the distance 
of oo hirlonge. From thence he presently drew out a body of 
horse, consisting of the nobility, but all young men, who from 


1 Mantas Acfiins Glabrio. ‘and Pintarch probably wrote Corona, ot 
1 There tx no such placs kngwa ax Coronie. Strabo mentions the latter a4 
Colonia, Liry (iD. 30) calls it Corone: place in the neighbourhood of Messcne. 
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affection to his person and ambition for glory, followed him as 
volunteers, With these he marched towards Messene, and meeting 
Dinocrates on Evander’s hill} he attacked and put him to flight 
But 500 men who guarded the flat country suddenly coming up, 
the others, who were routed, seeing them, rallied again about the 
hills, Hereupon Philopoemen, afraid of being surrounded, and 
desirous of saving his young cavalry, retreated upon rough and 
difficult ground, while he was in the rear, often turning upon the 
enemy, and endeavouring to draw them entirely upon himself, Yet 
none of them dared to encounter him ; they only shouted and rode 
about him at a distance. As he often faced about and left his 
main body on account of his young men, each of whom he was 
solicitous to put out of danger, at last he found himself alone 
amidst a number of the enemy, Even then they durst not 
attack him hand to hand, but, hurling their darts at a distance, they 
drove him upon stcep and craggy places, where he could scarcely 
make his horse go, though he 5] him continually. He was 
still active through exercise, and for that reason his age was no 
Nindrance to his escape ; but being weakened by sickness, and ex- 
tremely fatigued with his journey, bis horse threw him, now heavy 
and encumbered, upon stones, His head was wounded with 
the fall, and he Jay along time speechless, so that the enemy, think- 
ing him dead, began to turn him, in order to strip him of his arms. 
But finding that he raised his head and opened his eyes, the: 
gathered thick about him, bound his hands behind his back, an 
lead him off with such unworthy treatment and gross abuse, as 
Philopcemen could never have supposed he should come to suffer, 
even fom Dinocrates. 

The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked to the gates, But 
when they saw Philopcemen dragged along ina manner so unworthy 
of the glory of his achievements and trophies, most of them were 
touched with pity and compassion for his misfortune, ‘They shed 
tears, and contemned all human greatness as a faithless support, 
as vanity and nothing. Their tears, by little and little, turned to 
kind words, and they began to say, they ought to remember his 
former benefits, and the liberty he had procured them by expelling 
the tyrant Nabis. A few there were indeed, who, to gratify Dino- 
crates, talked of putting Philopeemen to torture and to death, as a 
dangerous and implacable enemy, and the more to be dreaded by 
Dinocrates, if he escaped after being made prisoner, and treated 
with such indignity. At last they put him in a dungeon called the 
Treasury} which had neither air nor light from without, and which, 
having no doors, was closed with a great stone. In this di 
they shut him up with the stone, and placed a guard around it. 

Meanwhile, the Achzan cavalry re-collecting themselves after 
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their flight, found that Philopcemen was not with them, and 
bably might have lost his life. made a stand, and called hi: 
with loud cries, blaming each other for making a base and shameful 
escape, by abandoning their general, who bad been prodigal of his 
own life in order to save theirs. By much search and inquiry about 
the country, they got intelligence that he was taken prisoner, and 
carried the heavy news to the states of Achaia, who, considerin; 
it as the greatest of losses, resolved to send an embassy to deman 
him of the Messenians; and in the meantime prepared for war. 

While the Achzans were taking these resolutions, Dinocrates, 
who most of all dreaded time, as the thing most likely to save 
Philopcemen, determincd to be beforehand with the league, There- 
fore, when night was come and the multitude retired, he opened 
the dungeon, and sent in one of his servants with a dose of poison, 
and orders not to leave him till he had taken it, Philopormen was 
laid down in his cloak, but not asleep; vexation and resentment 
kept him awake. When he saw the light and a man standing by 
him with a cup of poison, he raised himself up, as well as his weak- 
ness would permit, and, receiving the cap, asked him, “ Whether 
he had heard anything of his cavalry, and particularly of Lycortas?” 
The executioner answering that they almost all escaped, he nodded. 
his head in sign of satisfaction ; looking kindly upon him said, 
“Thou ingest 1d tidings, and we are not in all respects un- 
happy.” ‘ithout uttcring another word, or breathing the lcast sigh, 
he k off the poison, and lay down again. He was already 
brought so low that he could not make much struggle with the 
fatal dose, and it despatched him ntly. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with grief and lamenta- 
tion, All the youth immediately repaired with the deputies of the 
several cities to Megalopolis, w! they resolved, without loss of 
time, to take their revenge. For this purpose, having chosen Ly- 
cortas' for their general, they entered Messene, and ravaged the 
country, till the Messenians with one consent opened their gates 
and received them. Dinocrates prevented their revenge by killing 
himself; and those who voted for having Philopoemen put to death, 
followed his example. But such as were for having him put to the 
torture, were taken by Lycortas, and reserved for more painful 
punishments, 

‘When they had burned his remains, they put the ashes in an urn, 
and returned not in a disorderly and promiscuous manner, bur 
uniting 2 kind of triumphat march with the funeral solemnity. First 
came the foot with crowns of victory on their heads, and tears in 
their eyes, and attended by their captive enemies infetters. Poly- 
bing, the general's sen, with the principal Achsans about bim, 
camied the urn, which was with ribbons and garlands, so 
that it was hardly visible, The march was closed by the cavalry, 
completely armed and superbly mounted; they neither expressed 
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in their looks the melancholy of such 2 mourning nor the joy ofa 
victory. The people of the towns and villages on their way, flocked 
out as if it had been to meet him returning from a glorious campaign, 
touched the urn with great and conducted it to Megalopolis, 
The old men, the women, and children, who joined the procession, 
raised such a bitter Jamentation, that it spread through the army 
and was re-echoed by the city, which, bes'des her grief for Philopoe- 
ten, bemoaned her own calamity, as in him she thought she lost 
the chief rank and influence the Achzans. 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and the Messenian 
prisoners were stoned to death at his tomb. Many statues were 
set up, and many honours decreed him by the Grecian cities. But 
when Greece was involved in the dreadful misfortunes of Corinth, 
a certain Roman attempted to get them all pulled down, accusing 
him in form, as if he had been alive, of implacable enmity to the 
Romans, When he had finished the impeachment, and Polybius 
had answered his calumnies, neither Mummius nor his lieutenants 
would suffer the monuments of so illustrious a man to be defaced, 
though he had opposed both Flaminius and Glabrio not a little. 
For they made a proper distinction between virtue and interest, 
between honour and advantage ; well concluding, that rewards and 
gratefal acknowledgments are always due from persons obliged to 
their benefactors, and honour and respect from men of merit to 
cach other. So much concerning Philopemen. 


| This happened $7 years after his death, the second year of Olymplad 148, 3.0, 145, 
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